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LETrrER. 


S IR, - I had the honor to receive your letter of 
the 17th of November last, in which, with some 
exceptions, you are pleased to consider favorably the 
letter I have written on the affairs of France. I shall 
eyer accept any 111ark of approbation attended with 
instruction with more pleasure than general and un- 
qualifi_ed praises. The latter can serve only to flatter 
our T"anity; the former, whilst it encourages us to 
proceed, may help to improve us in our progress. 
Some of the errors you point out to me in my 
printed letter are really such. One only I find to 
be luaterial. It is corrected in the edition which I 
. . 
take the liberty of sending to you. .Ås to the cavils 
which n1ay be made on some part of my remarks with 
regard to the graclation8 in your new Constitution, 
you obserye justly that they do not affect the sub- 
stance of my objections. \\Thether there be a round 
more or less in the ladder of representation by which 
your worklnen ascend from their parochial tyranny 
to their federal anarchy, when the whole scale is 
false, appears to me of little or no importance. 
I publi
hed nlY thoughts on that Constitution, that 
IllY countrymen nlight be enabled to estimate the wis- 
dOln of the plans which were held out to their imita- 
tion. I conceived that the true character of those 
plans would be best collected fron1 the committee ap- 
pointed to prepare theIn. I thought that the scheme 
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of their building ,vould be better COllll)l'ehended in 
the desio'n of the architects than in the execution of 
o . 
the Inasons. It was not .worth nlY readel"s .while to 
occupy hiluself with the alterations by which bungling 
practice corrects absurd theory. Such an investiga- 
tion w"Quid be endless: because every day's past expe- 
ricnce of Ünpl'acticability has driven, anù every day's 
future experience ,vill drive, those men to ne\v de- 
Tices as exceptionable as the old, and which are no 
otherwise worthy of observation than as they give a 
daily proof of the delusion of their prolnises and the 
falsehood of their professions. IIad I follo,ved all 
these changes, 111Y letter would have been only a ga- 
zette of their wanderings, a journal of their 111arch 
frol11 error to error, through a dry, dreary desert, un 
guided by the lights of Heaven, or by the contrivallce 
which wisdonl has invented to snpply their place. 
I an1 unalterably persuaded that the attelnpt to 
oppress, degrade, hnpoverish, confiscate, and extin- 
guish the original gentlel11en and landed property of 
a whole nation cannot be jUf'tified under any forl11 
it may assunle. I am satisfied beyond a doubt, that 
the project of turning a great elnpire into a vestry, 
or into a collection of vestries, and of governing it 
in the spirit of a parochial adlninistration, is sense- 
less and absurd, in any Inode or with any qualifi- 
cations. I can never be convinced that the schelue 
of placing the highest po"rers of the state in church- 
wardens and constables and other such officers, guid- 
ed by the prudence of litigious attorneys and J c,v 
brokers, and set in action by shalnelefois 'vo)nen of 
the lowest condition, by keepers of hotels, taverns, 
and brothels, by pert apprentices, by clerks, shop- 
boys, hair-dressers, fiddlers, and dancers on the stage, 
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(who, in such a cOlllnl0lHYCalth as yours, will in fu- 
ture overbear, as already they haye overùorne, the 
sober incapacity of dull, uninstructed luen, of useful, 
but laborious occupations,) can never be put into any 
shape that llUlSt not be both disgraceful and de
truc- 
tive. The whole of this project, eyen if it were what 
it pretends to be, and ",
as not in reality the domin- 
ion, through that disgraceful n1ediunl, of half a dozen, 
or perhaps fe,ver, intriguing politicians, is so n1ean, 
so low-minded, so stupid a contriyauce, in point of 
wisdoln, as well as so perfectly detestable for its 
wickedness, that I 11lust always consider the correc- 
tives which might make it in any degree practicable 
to be so many new objections to it. 
In that ,vretched state of things, S01l1e are afraid 
that the authors of your miseries luay be led to pre- 
cipitate their further designs by the hints they may 
receive fron1 the very arguments used to expose the 
absurdity of their systel11, to mark the incongruity of 
its parts, and its incon
istellcy 'with their own prin- 
ciples, - and that your nlasters may be led to ren- 
der their schemes more consi
tent by rendering them 
n10re Inischievous. Excuse the liberty ,vhich your 
indulgence authorizes me to take, when I observe 
to you that such apprehensions as these would pre- 
vent all exertion of our faculties ill this great cause 
of luallkind. 
A.. rash recourse to f01.ce is not to be justified in a 
state of real weakness. Such attenlpts bring on dis- 
grace, and in their failure discountenance and dis- 
courage more rational endeavors. But 1'eaðon i
 to 
be hazarded, though it luay be perverted by craft and 
sophistry; for rea son can suffer no loss nor shalue, 
nor can it impede any useful plan of future policy. 


. 
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In the unavoidable uncertainty as to the effect, which 
attends on every measure of human prudence, noth- 
ing seeUlS a surer antidote to the poison of fraud than 
its detection. It is true, the fraud 111ay be swallowed 
after this discovery, and perhaps even s\vallo,vod the 
more greedily for being a detected fraud. 
Ien SOlno- 
thnes make a point of honor not tp be disabu
ed; 
and they had rather fall into an hundred errors than 
confess one. But, after all, when neither our prin- 
ciples nor our dispositions, nor, perhaps, our talcnts, 
enable us to encounter delusion 'with delusion, we 
must use our best reason. to those that ought to be 
reasonable creatures, and to take our chance for the 
event. We cannot act on these anoinalies in the 
minds of men. I do not conceive that the persons 
who have contrived these things can be made much 
the better or the worse for anything \vhich can be 
said to them. They are reason-proof. Here and there, 
some men, who were at first carried away by \vild, 
good intentions, may be led, \vhen their first fervors 
are abated, to join in a sober survey of the scheines 
into which they had been deluded. To those only 
(and I am sorry to say they are Hot likely to lnake a 
large description) we apply \vitb any hope. I Inay 
speak it upon an assurance ahnost approaching to 
absolute kno,vledge, that nothing has been done that 
has not been contri,ed from the beginning, even be- 
fore the States had assembled. ]{ulla nova 1nild 'res 
Í'itapinave 8urgit. They are the saIne men an d the 
same designs that they ,vere from the first, though 
varied in their appearance. It was the very saIne an- 
imal that at first crawled about in the shape of a 
caterpillar that you now see rise into the air and ex- 
pand his wings to the sun. 
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Proceeding, therefore, as we are obliged to proceed, 
- that is, upon an hypothesis that "we address rational 
men, - can false political principles be more effectu- 
ally exposed than by demonstrating that they lead to 
consequences directly inconsistent with and subver- 
sive of the arrangements. grounded upon them? If 
this kind of demonstration is not pernlitted, the pro- 
cess of reasoning called deductio ad ab8U1"dllìJ
, which 
even the severity of ge0l11etry does not reject, could 
not be employed at all in legislative discussions. 
One of our strongest weapons against folly acting 
with authority would be lost. 
You know, Sir, that even the virtuous efforts of 
your patriots to prevent the ruin of your country 
have had this very turn given to them. It has been 
said here, and in France too, that the reigning usurp- 
ers would not have carried their tyranny to such de- 
structive lengths, if they had not been stimulated 
and provoked to it by the acriInony of your opposi- 
tion. There is a dilemma to which every opposition 
to successful iniquity must, in the nature of things, 
be liable. If you lie still, you are considered as an 
accomplice in the measures in which you silently ac- 
quiesce. If you resist, you are accused of provoking 
irritable power to new excesses. The conduct of a 
losing party never appears right: at least, it never 
can possess the only infallible criterion of wisdom to 
vulgar judgments, - success. 
The indulgence of a sort of undefined hope, an ob- 
scure confidence, that some lurking remains of vir- 
tue, SOlne degree of shame, might exist in the breasts 
of the oppressors of France, has been anlong the 
causes which have helped to bring on the conunon 
ruin of king and people. There is no safety for hon- 
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est lllen, but by believing all pos.sible evil of eyil men, 
and by acting 'with pron1ptitude, decision, and steadi- 
ness on that búlief. I well remember, at every epo- 
cha of this wonderful history, in every scene of this 
tragic business, that, when your sophistic usurpers 
were laying down mischievous principles" and even 
applying theIl1 in direct resolutions, it ,vas the fash- 
ion to say that they never intended to execute those 
declarations in their rigor. This n1ade nlen carelc
s 
in their opposition, and remiss in early precaution. 
By holding out this fallacious hope, the ÏInpostors de- 
luded sonIetÍlnes one description of Inen, and SOI11e- 
times another, so that no means of resistance were 
provided against them, when they caIne to execute ill 
cruelty what they had planned in fraud. 
There are cases in which a man would be ashamed 
not to have been imposed on. There is a confidence 
necessary to human intercourse, and without which 
men are often n10re injured by their o,vn suspicions 
than they would be by the perfidy of others. But 
when men whom we know to be ,vicked impose upon 
us, we are something worse. than dupes. 'Yhen ,ve 
know them, their fair pretences becolne ne,v n10tives 
for distrust. There is one case, indeed, in which it 
would be madness not to give the fullest credit to the 
most deceitful of men, - that is, when they make 
declarations of hostility against us. 
I find that some persons entertain other hopes, 
which I confess appear more specious than those by 
which at first so many 'were deluded and disarn1ed. 
They flatter themselves that the extreme misery 
brought upon the people by their folly will at last 
open the eyes of the multitude, if not of their leaders. 

fuch the contrary, I fear. As to the leaders in this 
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system of imposture, - you know that cheats and de- 
ceivers never can repent. Tho fraudulent have no 
resource but in fraud. They have no other goods in 
their magazine. 'rhey have no virtue or wisdol11 in 
their minds, to which, in a disappointnlent concern- 
ing the profitable effects of fraud and cunning, they 
can retreat. The wearing out of an old serves only 
to put them upon the invention of a new delusion. 
Unluckily, too, the credulity of dupes is as inexhaust- 
ible as the invention of knaves. They neyer giye 
people possession; but they always keep then1 in 
hope. Your state doctors do not so 1l1uch as pretend 
that any good whatsoever has hitherto been deriyed 
frol11 their operations, or that the public has pros- 
pered in anyone instance under their managell1ent. 
The nation is sick, very sick, by their n1edicines. 
But the charlatan tells them that what is past can- 
not be helped; - they have taken the draught, and 
they HUlst "Wait its operation with patience; - that 
the first effects, indeed, are unpleasant, but that the 
very sickness is a proof that the dose is of no 
lug- 
gish operation; -that sickne::,s is inevitable in all 
constitutional revolutions; - that the body must pass 
through pain to ease; - that the prescriber is not an 
empiric "who proceeds by vulgar experience, but one 
who grounds his practice * on the sure rules of art, 
which cannot possibly fail. Yon have read, Sir, the 
last manifesto, or 11lountebank's bill, of the Xational 
ASSe111bly. You see their preSu1l1ption in their prolu- 
ises is not lessened by all their failures in the per- 


.. It is said in the last quackish t'lddress of the Xational Assembly 
to the people of France, that they have not formed their arrangements 
upon vulgar practice, but on a theory which cannot fail, - or some- 
thing to that effect. 
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for1nance. Con1pare this last address of the Asselubly 
and the pref\ent state of your affairs with the early 
engagements of that body, engagel11ents which, not 
content with declaring, they solel11nly deposed upon 
oath, - swearing lustily, that, if they were supported, 
they "olùd lnake their country glorious and happy; 
and then judge whether those who can write such 
things, or tho
e ,vho can bear to read then1, are of 
themselves to be brought to any reasonable course of 
thought or action. 
As to the people at large, when once these 111isera- 
ble sheep have broken the fold, and have got the1l1- 
selves loose, not from the restraint, but froll1 the 
protection, of all the principles of natural authority 
and legitimate subordination, they become the natu- 
ral prey of iInpostors. 'Vhen they have once tasted 
of the flattery of knaves, they can no longer endure 
rea
on, ,vhich appears to the1n only in the fonn of 
censure and reproach. Great distress has never hith- 
erto taught, and whilst the world lasts it never ,viII 
teach, wise lef\sons to any part of 1nankind. 
Ien are 
as much blinded by the extremes of misery as by the 
extremes of prosperity. Desperate situations produce 
desperate councils and desperate l11easures. The peo- 
ple of France, almost generally, have been taught to ' 
look for other resources than those which can be de- 
rived from order, frugality, and industry. They are 
generally an11ed; and they are made to expect 111uch 
ii'on1 the use of anus. Nihil non arrogant annis. 
Besides this, the retrograde order of society has S01l1e- 
thing flattering to the dispo
itions of nlallkind. The 
life of adventurers, galllesters, gypsies, beggars, and 
robbers is not unpleasant. It requires restraint to 
keep men from falling into that habit. The shifting 
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title
 of fear and hope, the flight and pursuit, the 
peril and ef:cape. the alternate famine and feast of the 
(.;;ayage and the thief, after a time, render all course 
0f 
lo.w, steady, progre

i\e, unvaripcl occupation, and 
the prospect only of a lilnited lllediocrity at the end 
of long labor, to the last degree tanle. languid, and 
insipid. Those who have been once intoxicated with 
power, and have deriyed any kind of enlohunent fron1 
it, even though but for one year, never can willingly 
abandon it. They luay be distressed in the nlidst of 
all their power; but they will never look to anything 
but power for their relief. When did distress e,er 
oblige a prince to abdicate his authority? Ånd what- 
effect will it have upon those who are made to believe. 
theillselves a people of princes? 
The nlore actiye and stirring part of the lower or-. 
del's having got governlUel1t and the distribution of 
plunder into their hands, they will use its resources 
in each nlunicipality to fOrIn a body of adherents. 
These rulers and their adherents will be strong enough 
to o,erpower the discontents of those who have not 
been able to assert their share of the spoil. The un- 
fortunate adventurer
 in the cheating lottery of plun- 
der will probably be the least sagacious or the most 
inactive and irresolute of the gang. If, on disappoint- 
l11ent, they f'hould dare to stir, they win soon be sup- 
pressed as rebels and mutineers by their brother reb- 
els. Scantily fed for a while with the offal of plunder, 
they will drop off by degrees; they will be driven out 
of sight and out of thought; and they will be left to 
perish obscurely, like rats, in holes and corners. 
Fr0111 the forced repentance of invalid mutineers 
and disbanded thieves you can hope for no resource. 
Government itself, which ought to constrain the more 
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bold and dextcrous of these robbers, is their accom- 
plice. Its arn1S, its treasures, its all are ill their 
hands. Judicature, ,,
hich above all things should 
a"
e thml1, is their creature and their instrument. 
Xothing see111S to 111e to render your internal situa- 
tion nlore de
perate than this one circuln
tance of the 
state of your judicature. 
Iany days are not passed 
since ,ve have seen a set of men brought forth by 
your rulers for a 1110st critical function. Your rulers 
brought forth a set of n1en, steaming frolll the s,veat 
and drudgery. and all black with the sn10ke and 
oot, 
of the forge of confi
catioll and rohbery, - ardent is 
?7zassæ jllli[Jine lippos, - a set of 111el1 brought forth 
fro III the trade of halnn1ering arl11S of proof, offensive 
and defen
iye, in aid of the enterpri
es, and for the 
subsequent protection, of housebreakers, ll1urc1erers, 
traitors, and 111alefactors, - rnen, "rho had their ll1inds 
sea
oned with theories perfectly confonnable to their 
practice, and ,,
ho had ahvays laughed at possession 
and prescription, and defied all the fundau1ental 111ax- 
l111S of juri
prndenco. To the horror and stupefaction 
of all the honest part of this nation, and indeed of all 
nations who are spectators, we have seon, on the cred- 
it of tho
e very practices and principles, and to carry 
thel11 further into effect, these very 111011 placed on tho 
sacred seat of ju
tice in the capital city of your late 
kingclorn. 'Ye seo that in future you are to be dc- 

tl'oyed with Inoro fOrtH and regularity. This is not 
peace: it is only the introduction of a sort of di
ci- 
plinc in their hostility. Their tyranny is cOlnpleto in 
their ju
tice; and their lanterne is 110t half so dread- 
ful as their conrt. 
One would think, that, out of C01l11110n decency, they 
would have given you lHen .who had not been in the 
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habit of trall1pling upon law and justice in the As.. 
sembly, neutral Inen, or 1110n apparently neutral, for 
judges, \vho are to dispose of your lives and fortunes. 
Crolll,,-ell, when he attelnptod to legalize his pow- 
er, and to. settlo his conquered country in a state of 
order, did not look for dispensers of justice in the 
instrU111ents of hi
 uf'urpation. Quite the contrary. 
He sought out, "with great solicitude and selection, 
and even from the party n10st opposite to his designs, 
men of weight and decorull1 of character, - Ulon un- 
stained ,,"'ith the violence of the till1es, and ,vith hands 
not fouled ,vith confiscation and sacrilege: for he 
chose an Hale for his chief justice, though he abso- 
lutely refused to take his civic oaths, or to 111ake any 
acknowledgment ,,,"'hatsoever of the legality of. his 
governll1ent. CronHvell told this great lawyer, that, 
since he did not approve his title, all he required of 
him was to adnlinister, in a 11lanner agreeable to his 
pure sentill1ents and unspotted character, that justice 
without which lnunan society cannot subsist, - ,that 
it was not his particular governlnent, but civil order 
itself, ,,
hich, as a judge, he wished hin1 to support. 
Cromwell kne,v how to separate the institutions ex- 
pedient to his usurpation frolu the adn1ÎnistratioIl of 
the public justice of his country. For Cronnvell ,vas 
a man in wholn aillbition had not wholly suppressed, 
but only suspended, the sentilnents of religion, and 
the love (as far as it could consist \vith his design"-) 
of fair and honoraLle reputation. Accordingly, we are 
indebted to ihis act of his for the preservation of our 
laws, which SOlne senseless assertors of tho rights of 
111en were then on the point of entirely era
ing, as 
relics of feudality and harhari!'ll1. Besides, he gave, 
in the appointn1ent of that man, to that age, and to 
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all posterity, the n10st hrilliant exanlple of sincere and 
fervent piety, exact justice, and profound jurispru- 
dence.* But these are not the things in ,vhich your 
philosophic usurpers choo
e to follo,v Cronnvell. 
One ,vould think, that, after an honest and. necessary 
revolution, (if they had a Inind that theirs should pass 
for such,) your 111asters would have ÎInitated the vir- 
tuous policy of those ",
ho have been at the head of 
revolutions of that glorious character. Burnet tells 
us, that nothing tended to reconcile the English 
nation to the goverUlnent of King 'Villialu so 111uch 
as the care he took to fill the vacant bishoprics with 
111en who had attracted the public esteenl by their 
learning, eloquence, and piety, and above all, hy 
their kno"\vn lllodcration in the state. 'Yith you, in 
your purifying revolution, ,vho111 have you chosen to 
regulate the Church? 
I. 
[irabeau is a fine speak- 
er, and a fine writer, and a fine - a very fine Inan ; . 
but, really, nothing. gave n10re surprise to every- 
body here than to find hÜn the supreme head of 
your ecclesiastical affairs. The rest is of course. 
Your Asselnbly addresses a n1anife
to to France, in 
which they tell the people, ,vith an insulting irony, 
that they have brought the Church to its prin1Ïtive 
condition. In one respect their declaration is Ull- 
doubtedly true: for they have brought it to a state 
of poverty and persecution. 'Vhat can be hoped for 
after this? IIave not men, (if they deserve the 
11alne,) under this new hope and head of the Church, 
been made bishops for no other Inerit than having 
acted as instrul11ents of atheists? for no other 111erit 
than baving thrown the children's bread to dogs? 
and, in order to gorge the whole gang of usurers, 


.. See Burnet's Life of Hale. 
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peddlers, and itinerant Jew discounters at the corners 
of streets, staryed the poor of their Christian flocks, 
and their own brother pastors? Have not such men 
been lnacle bishops to aclnlinister in telnples in which 
(if the patriotic donations haye not already stripped 
them of their Ye
sels) the church-wardens ought to 
take security for the altar plate, and not so nluch a
 
to trnst the chalice in th
ir sacrilegious hauch, so 
long as Jews haye assignats on ecclesia
tic plunder, 
to exchange for the silver stolen fro1n churches? 
I aln told that the very sons of snch Jew jobbers 
have been n1ade bishopç;: persons 110t to be su!'- 
pected of any sort of Ohristian superstition, fit col- 
leagues to the holy prelate of .Autun, and bred at 
the feet of that Gamaliel. We know ,,"110 it \vas that 
drove the money-changers out of the teillple. "T e 
see, too, who it is that brings them in again. We 
have in London very respectable persons of the J ew- 
ish nation, who111 we will keep; but \ve haye of the 
saIne tribe others of a very different description,- 
housebreakers, and receiyers of stolen goods, and 
forgers of paper currency, nlore than \ve can con\"en- 
iently hang. These we oan spare to France, to fill 
the new episcopal thrones: nlen well yersec1 in swear- 
ing; and ,vho will scruple no oath which the fertile 
genius of any of your refonners can c1e,.ise. 
In Inatters so ridiculous it is hard to he grave. 
On a view of their consequences, it is ahnost inhu- 
man to treat then1 lightly. To what a state of sav- 
age, stupid, seryile insensibility HUlst your people be 
reduced, who can endure such proceedings in their 
Church, their state, and their judicature, eyen for a 
1no111ent! But the deluded people of France are like 
other Inadlnen, who, to a nlÎracle, bear hunger, anJ 
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thirst, and cold, and confinen1cllt, and the chains and 
lash of their kceper, whilst all the while they support 
themsel YCS by the Ünagination that they arc generals 
of annies, prophets, kings, and enlperors. ...\.s to a 
change of ulind ill these lneu, who consider infalllY 
as honor, degradation as prcferlnent, bondage to lo,v 
tyrallt
 as liberty, aud the practical scorn and COll- 
tUlllely of their upstart 111asters as lnarks of respcct 
and hOlnage, I look upon it as absolutely Ünpracti- 
cable. These madluen, to be cured, n1ust first, like 
othcr n1adn1en, be subdued. The sound part of the 
COlllluuuity, which I believe to be large, but by no 
means the largest part, has been takcn by surprise, 
and is disjointed, terrified, and c1isarlllec1. That sound 
part of the cOllul1unity lllust first be put into a better 
condition, before it can do anything in the ,yay of 
deliberation or persuasion. This nlust be an act of 
po,ver, as well as of wisdom: of power in the hands 
of finll, detel'lnined patriots, who can distinguish the 
Inisled frolll traito,-:s, who ,viII regulate the state (if 
such should be their fortune) with a discriminating, 
manly, and provident mercy; men who are purged 
of the surfeit and indigestion of systell1S, if ever they 
have been admittcd into the habit of their nlinds; 
111en ,vho will lay the foundation of a real reforlll in 
effacing every vestige of that philosophy which pre- 
tends to have lllade discoveries in the Terra Australis 
of lllorality; men ,vho ,vill fix the state upon these 
bases of morals and politic
, which are our old and 
imnlemorial, and, I hope, will be our eternal posses- 
Sion. 
This power, to such men, must C01110 from w.itlt- 
out. I t may be given to you in pity: for surely no 
nation ever called so pathetically on the cOlnpassioll 
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of all its neighbors. It may be given by those neigh- 
bors OlllllOtiVCS of safety. to themselves. Kever shall 
I think any country in Europe to be secure, whilst 
there is established in the very centre of it a state 
(if so it may be called) founded on principles of an- 
archy, and which is in reality a college of armed 
fanatics, for the propagation of the principles of assas- 
sination, robbery, rebellion, fraud, faction, oppression, 
and impiety. lIahomet, hid, as for a tÍ1ne he was, il! 
the bottom of the sands of Arabia, had his spirit and 
character been discovered, would have been an object 
of precaution to provident minds. What if he had 
erected his fanatic standard for the destruction of 
the Christian religion in luce Asiæ, in the midst- 
of the then noonday splendor of the then civilized 
world? The princes of Europe, in the beginning of 
this century, did well not to suffer the monarchy of 
France to swallow up the others. They ought not 
now, in my opinion, to suffer all the monarchies and 
commonwealths to be swallowed up in the gulf of this 
polluted anarchy. They may be tolerably safe at pres- 
ent, because the c0111parative power of France for the 
present is little. But times and occasions Inake dan- 
gers. Intestine troubles may arise in other countries.. 
There is a power ahvays on the watch, qualified and 
disposed to profit of every conjuncture, to establish 
its own principles and modes of mischief, wherever 
it can hope for success. ',hat mercy would these 
usurpers have on other sovereigns, and on other na- 
tions, when they treat their own king with such uu- 
paralleled indignities, and so cruelly oppress their 
own countryn1cn? 
The king of Prussia, in concurrence with us, no- 
bly interfered to save Holland from confusion. The 
VOL. IV. 2 
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saniO power, joined with the rescued IIolland and 
with Great Britain, has put the En1peror in the pos.. 
session of the Netherlands, and secured, under that 
prince, froill all arbitrary innovation, the ancient, he- 
reditary Con
titution of those provinces. 1'he chaIn- 
LeI' of 'Yetzlar has re
tored the ni
hop of Liege, unjust- 
ly ùi
po
sessed by the rebellion of his subjects. The 
king of Pru

ia was bound by no treaty nor alliance 
of l)lood, nor had any particular reasons for thinking 
the Eluperor's governn1ent 'would be more n1ischiev- 
oas or 1nore oppressive to ]nunan nature than that of 
tho Turk; yet, 011 luere 1110tives of policy, that prince 
ha.s interposed, with the threat of all his force, to 
snatch even the Turk fro111 the pounces of the Ilnpe.. 
rial eagle. If this is done in favor of a barbarous 
nation, with a barbarous neglect of police, fatal to the 
luunan race, - in favor of a nation by principle in 
eternal enn1Ïty with the Christian name, a nation 
,vhich will not so 111uch as give the salutation of 
peace (Sala1n) to any of us, nor n1ake any pact ,vith 
any Christian nation beyond a truce, - if this be done 
in favor of the Turk, shall it be thought either i1l1pol- 
itic or unjust or uncharitable to employ the same pow- 
er to rescue fro1l1 captivity a yirtuous monarch, (by 
the courtesy of Europe considered as 
f ost Christian,) 
who, after an intermission of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five years, had called together the States of his 
kingdom to reform abuses, to establish a free govern- 
ment, and to strengthen his throne, - a monarch 
who, at the vcry óutset, without force, even ,vithout 
solicitation, had givcn to his people such a 
Iagna 
Charta of privileges as never was given by any king 
to any subjects? Is it to be talncly borne by kings 
who love their suhjects, or by subjects who love their 
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kings, that this monarch, in the nlidst of these gra- 
cious acts, ,vas insolently and cruelly torn from his 
palace by a gang of traitors and assassins, and kept 
in close prison to this very hour, w'hilst his royal 
nan1e and sacred character were used for the total 
ruin of those whom the laws had appointed hiln to 
protect? 
The only offence of this unhappy monarch towards 
his people was his attempt, under a nlonarchy, to 
give them a free Constitution. For this, by an ex- 
anlple hitherto unheard of in the world, he has been 
deposed. It n1Ïght well disgrace so\?ereigns to take 
part with a deposed tyrant. It 'would suppose in 
them a vicious sympathy. But not to make a C01l1- 
1110n cause 'with a just prince, dethroned by traitors 
and rebels, who proscribe, plunder, confiscate, and in 
every way cruelly oppress their fellow-citizens, in my 
opinion is to forget what is due to the honor and to 
the rights of all virtuous and legal goverillnent. 
I think the king of France to be as llluch an object 
both of policy and cOlnpassion as the Grand 8eignior 
or his states. I do not conceive that the total anni- 
hilation of France (if that could be effected) is a 
desirable thing to Europe, or even to this its rival 
nation. Provident patriots did not think it good for 
Ron1e that even Carthage should be quite destroyed; 
and he was a ,vise Greek, wise for the general Gre- 
cian interests, as well as a brave Lacedæmonian ene- 
lilY and generous conqueror, who did not wi
h, by 
the destruction of Athens, to pluck out the other 
eye of Greece. 
However, Sir, what I have here said of the inter- 
ference of foreign princes is only the opinion of a pri- 
vate individual, who is neither the representative of 
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any state nor the organ of any party, but who thinks 
hi1llself bound to express his own sentiments with 
freed0111 and energy in a crisis of such iInportance to 
the whole lnllnan race. 
r an1 not apprehensive, that, in speaking freely on 
the subject of the king and queen of France, I shall 
accelerate (as you fear) the execution of traitorous 
designs against theln. You are of opinion, Sir, that 
the usurpers In<1Y, and that they will, gladly lay hold 
of any pretext to thro\v off the very nan1e of a king: 
assuredly, I do not wish ill to your king; but better 
for hill1 not to live (he does not reign) than to live 
the passive instrlllnent of tyranny and usurpation. 
1 certainly Ineant to show, to the best of IllY power, 
that the existence of such an executive officer in 
such a systen1 of republic as theirs is absurd in tbe 
highest degree. But in delnonstrating this, to t7wrn, 
at least, I can have made no discovery. They only 
held out tbe royal nan1e to catch those Frenchn1en to 
whom the na111e of king is still venerable. They cal- 
culate the duration of that sentiment; and \vhen 
they fiud it nearly expiring, they will not trouble 
the111selves with excuses for extinguishing the llan1e, 
as they bave the thing. They used it as a sort of 
navel-string to nourish their unnatural offspring from 
the bow"els of royalty itself. Now that the nlonster 
CdIl purvey for its own subsistence, it .will only carry 
the mark about it, as a token of its having torn the 
womb it came from. Tyrants seldom \Vallt pretexts. 
Fraud is the ready minister of injustice; and whilst 
the currency of false pretence and sophistic reasoning 
,vas expeùient to their designs, they were under no 
necessity of drawing upon me to furnish then1 with 
that coin. But pretexts and sophisms have had their 
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day, and have done their work. The usurpation no 
longer seeks plausibility: it trusts to power. 
Kothing that I can say, or that you can say, .will 
hasten theIn, by a single hour, in the execution of a 
design which they have long since entertained. In 
spite of their solenul declarations, their soothing 
addresses, and the multiplied oaths which ther have 
taken and forced others to take, they will assassinate 
the king when his name will no longer be necc

ary 
to their de
igns, - but not a mOlllént sooner. They 
will probably first assassinate the queen, whenever 
the renewed 11lenace of such an assa:::;sinatioll lo
e
 its 
effect upon the anxious mind of an affectionate hus- 
band. At present, the advantage which they derive 
froll1 the daily threats against her life is her only se- 
curity for preserving it. They keelJ their so\-ereign 
alive for the purpose of exhibiting hill1. like SOllIe 
1vild beast at a fair, - as if they had a TIajazet in a 
cage. They choose to lllake ulonarchy contelnptible 
by exposing it to derision in the perSOll of the Il105t 
benevolen t of their kings. 
In my opinion their insolence appears more odious 
even than their crÏInes. The horrors of the fifth and 
sixth of October were less detestable than the festival 
of the fourteenth of July. There are situatioll:5 ((j.od 
forbid I should think that of the 5th and üth of Octo- 
ber one of then1 !) in which the best nlen lnay be COll- 
founded with the worst, and ill the darkness and con- 
fusion, in the press and medley of such extl'enlÏtie':!, 
it 111ay not be EO easy to di:sCl'Ìlllinate the one froll1 
the other. The necessities created even by ill de- 
signs have their excu
e. They lllar be forgotten by 
others, ,vhell the guilty thcnlselves do not choo
c to 
cherish their recollection, and, by l"unlÌnating their 
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offences, nourish thelnselves, through the example of 
their past, to the perpetration of future criu1es. It is 
in the relaxation of security, it is in the expansion of 
prosperity, it is in the hour of dilatation of the heart, 
and of its softening into festivity and pleasure, that 
the real character of men is discerned. If there is 
any good in then1, it appears then or never. Even 
wolves and tigers, .when gorged with their prey, are 
safe and gentle. It is at such tÜnes that noble n1Ïnds 
give all the reins to their good nature. They indulge 
their genius even to inten1perance, in kindness to the 
afflicted, in generosity to the conquered, - forbearing 
insults, forgiving injuries, o\erpaying benefits. Full 
of dignity themselves, they respect dignity in all, but 
they feel it sacred in the unhappy. But it is then, 
and basking in the sunshine of unn1erited fortune, 
that low, sordid, ungenerous, and reptile souls swell 
with their hoarded poisons; it is then that they dis- 
play their odious splendor, and shine out in the full 
lustre of their native villany and baseness. It is in 
that season that no man of sense or honor can be 
mistaken for one of them. It was in such a season, 
for then1 of political ease and security, though their 
people were but just emerged from actual famine, and 
were ready to be plunged into a gulf of penury and 
beggary, that your philosophic lords chose, with au 
ostcntatious pOlnp and luxury, to feast an incredible 
lllunher of. idle and thoughtless people, collected 
with art and pains froln all qnarters of the world. 
They constructed a vast an1phitheatre in which they 
raised a species of pillory. * On this pillory they set 
their lawful king and queen, with an insulting figure 
· The pillory (carcan) in England is generally made very high 
like that raised for expo::;ing the king of }'rance. 
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ùver their heads. There they exposed these objects 
of pity and respect to all good n1inds to the derision 
of an unthinking and unprincipled lllultitude, de- 
generated even from the versatile tenderness which 
ll1arks the irregular and capricious feelings of the 
populace. That thcir cruel insult 111ight have noth- 
ing w
nting to conlplete it, they chose the anniver- 
sary of that day in which they exposed the life of 
their prince to the most ill1n1inent dangers and the 
vilest indignities, just following the instant when the 
assassins, whom they had hired w'"ithout owning, first 
openly took up arn1S against their king, corrupted his 
guards, surprised his castle, butchered some of the 
poor invalids of his garrison, 111urdered his go\ernor, 
and, like wild beasts, tore to pieces the chief lllagis- 
trate of his capital city, on account of his fidelity to 
his service. 
Till the justice of the world is awakened, such as 
these will go on, without adll1onition, and "without 
provocation, to every extren1ity. Those ","ho have 
made the e
hibition of the fourteenth of July are ca- 
pable of every evil. They do not cOllllnit crÏ1ues for 
their designs; but they form designs that ther may 
conll11it crÌInes. It is not their necessity, but their 
nature, that impels then1. They are n10dern philos- 
ophers, which when you say of them, you express 
everything that is ignoble, ::--avage, and hard-hearted. 
Besides the sure tokens 'which are given by the spir- 
it of their particular arrangeillents, there are SOll1e 
characteristic linean1ents in the general policy of 
your tUll1Ultuous despotisln, w"hich, in nlY opinion, 
indicate, beyond a doubt, that no reyolutioll whatso- 
ever in their disposition is to be expected: I B1ean 
their schen1e of educating the rising generation, the 
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principles which they intend to instil and the sYlnpa- 
thies which they wish to form in the lllind at the 
season in which it is the most susceptible. Instead 
of forming their young minds to that docility, to that 
modesty, which are the grace and charm of youth, to 
an admiration of famous examples, and to an averse- 
ness to anything which approaches to pride, petulance, 
and self-conceit, (disternpers to ,vhich that titHe of 
life is of itself sufficiently liable,) they artificially fo- 
ment these evil dispositions, and even fOrIl1 theu1 into 
springs of action. Nothing ought to be more \\Teighcd 
than the nature of books recommended by puhlic au- 
thority. 80 recommended, they soon fornl the char- 
acter of the age. Uncertain indeed is the efficacy, 
linlited indeed is the extent, of a virtuous institution. 
But if education takes in vice as any part of its sys- 
tem, there is no doubt but that it will operate with 
abundant energy, and to an extent indefinite. The 
magistrate, who in favor of freedom thinks himself 
obliged to suff
r all sorts of publications, is under a 
stricter duty than any other well to consider what 
sort of writers he shall authori
e, and shall reCOIl1- 
1l1end by the strongest of all sanctions, that is, by pub- 
lic honors and rewards. He ought to be cautious 
how he recolllinends authors of mixed or ambiguous 
morality. He ought to be fearful of putting into the 
hands of youth ,vriters indulgent to the peculiarities 
of their own complexion, lest they should teach the 
humors of the professor, rather than the principles of 
the science. lIe ought, above all, to be cautious in 
recomnlending any writer who has carried lnarks of a 
deranged understanding: for where there is no sound 
reason, there can be no real virtue.; and madness is 
ever vicious and malignant. 
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The ASSell1bly proceeds on maxims the very reverse 
of the5e. The .A.ssell1bly recon1n1ends to its youth a 
study of the bold experÜnenters in Inorality. Every- 
body knows that there is a great dispute amongst 
their leaders, which of thenl is the best resemblance 
of Rousseau. In truth, they all resenlble hill1- His 
blood they transfuse into their minds and into their 
luanners. Him they study; him they meditate; him 
they turn over in all the tÏ1ne they can spare fronl the 
laborious mischief of the day or the debauches of the 
night. Rousseau is their canon of holy writ; in his 
life he is their canon of Polycletus ; he is their standard 
figure of perfection. To this man and this writer, as 
a pattern to authors and to Frenchnlen, the foundries 
of Paris are now running for statues, with the kettles 
of their poor and the bells of their churches. If an 
author had written like a great genius on geometry, 
though his practical and speculative morals were vi- 
cious in the extrelue, it nlight appear that in voting 
the statue they honored only the geolnetrician. But 
Rousseau is a llloralist or he is nothing. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, putting the circumstances together, 
to nlistake their design in choosing the author with 
wholn they haye begun to recollllllend a course of 
studies. 
Their great problelll if', to find a substitute for all 
the principles which hitherto have been employed 
to regulate the hunlan will and action. They find 
di
po
itions in the nlind of such force and quality 
as may fit n1en, far better than the old morality, for 
the purposes of such a state as theirs, and Inay go 
much further in supporting their power and destroy- 
ing their enell1ies. They have therefore chosen a 
selfish, flattering, seductive, ostentatious vice, in the 
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place of plain duty. rrrue humility, the basis of 
the Christian systeln, is the low, but deep and firm 
foundation of all real virtue. But this, as very pain- 
ful ill the practice, and little Ï1nposing in the appear- 
ance, they have totally di
carded. Their object is to 
nlerge all natural and all social selltÍInellt in inordi- 
nate vanity. In a slnall degree, and conversant in 
little things, vanity is of little mOlllent. "\Vhen full- 
grown, it is the ,vorst of vices, and the occasional 
mimic of then1 all. It makes the whole 111an false. 
It leaves nothing sincere or trustworthy about hinl. 
His best qualities are poisoned and perverted by it, 
and operate exactly as the worst. "\Yhen your lords 
had many ,vriters as inunoral as the object of their 
statue (such as Voltaire and others) they chose 
Rousseau, because in him that peculiar vice ,vhich 
they ,vi
hed to erect into ruling virtue was by far 
the most conspicuous. 
We have had the great professor and founder of 
the philoSJplty of vanity in England. As I had good 
opportunities of knowing his proceedings ahnost froln 
day to day, he left no doubt on 111Y lnind that he en- 
tertained no principle, either to influence his heart 
or to guide his understanding, but vanity. With this 
vice he was possessed to a degree little short of 111ad- 
ness. It i8 from the s[une deranged, eccentric vanity, 
that this, the insane Socrates of the National Assenl- 
bly, was Ì1npelled to publish a lnad confession of his 
mad faults, and to attompt a now sort of glory fro III 
bringing hardily to light tho obscure and vulgar vices 
which we know 111ay s0111etinles be blended with elni- 
neut talents. He has not observed on the nature of 
vanity who does not know that it is olnnivorous,- 
that it has no choice in its food, - that it is fond to 
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talk even of its own faults and vices, as what will ex- 
cite surprise and "draw attention, and what will pass 
at worst for openness and candor. 
It was this abuse and perversion, which vanity 
makes even of hypocrisy, which has driven Rousseau 
to record a life' not so much as checkered or spotted 
here and there with virtues, or even distinguished by 
a single good action. It is such a life he chooses to 
offer to the attention of n1ankind. It is such a life 
that, with a wild defiance, he flings in the face of his 
Creator, whom he acknowledges only to brave. Your 
.Åssen1bly) knowing how much nlore powerful exaUl- 
pIe is found than precept, has chosen this man (by 
his ovtn account without a single virtue) for a luodel. 
To hinl they erect their first statue. Frolu hÍ111 they 
commence their series of honors and distinctions. 
It is that new-invented virtue which your masters 
canonize that led their 111 oral hero constantly to 
exhaust the stores of his powerful rhetoric in the 
expression of universal benevolence, whilst his heart 
was incapable of harboring one spark of common pa- 
rental affection. Benevolence to the whole species, 
and want of feeling for e\'ery individual with whom 
the professors come in contact, form the character of 
the new philosophy. Setting up for an unsocial in- 
dependence, this their hero of vanity refuses the just 
price of common labor, as well as the tribute which 
opulence owes to genius, and ,,-hich, when paid, hon- 
ors the giver and the receiver; and then he pleads 
his beggary as an excuse for his crimes. He melts 
with tenderness for those only 'who touch hinl by the 
rel110test relation, and then, without one natural pang, 
casts away, as a sort of offal and excrement, the 
spawn of his disgustful amours, and sends his chil- 
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dren to the hospital of foundlings. The bear loves) 
licks, and forms her young: but bears are not philoso- 
phers. Vanity, ho,vever, finds its account in revers- 
ing the train of our natural feelings. Thousands ad- 
n1Ïre the sentimental writer; the affectionate father 
is hardly known in his parish. 
Under this philosophic instructor in the ethics of 
vanity, they have attelnpted in France a regeneration 
of the moral constitution of 111an. Stateslnen like 
your present rulers exist by everything which is spu- 
rious, fictitious, and false, - by everything which takes 
the man from his house, and sets him on a stage,- 
which makes him up an artificial creature, with 
painted, theatric sentiments, fit to be seen by the 
glare of candle-light, and formed to be conten1plated 
at a due distance. Vanity is too apt to prevail in all 
of us, and in all countries. To the iInprovement of 
Frcnchmen, it seems not absolutely necessary that it 
should be taught upon system. But it is plain that 
the present rebellion was its legitÌ1nate offspring, and 
it is piously fed by that rebellion with a daily dole. 
If the system of institution recolnn1ellded by the 
Asscn1bly is false and theatric, it is because their 
system of government is of the same character. To 
that, and to that alone, it is strictly conforlnable. To 
understand either, we must connect the morals with 
the politics of the legislators. Your practical philos- 
ophers, systematic in everything, have wisely began 
at the source. As the relation between parents and 
children is the first alnong the elelnents of vul- 
gar, natural nlorality, * they erect statues to a wild, 


· H Filiola tua te delectari Iætor, et probari tibi cþtJCTLK
V esse r
J, 
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 rå TEKva: etenim, si hæe non cst, nulla. potest homini esse ad 
homincm naturæ adjunctio: qua. sublata, vitæ sorictas toIlitur. Ya- 
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ferocious, low-minded, hard-hearted father, of fine gen- 
eral feelings, - a lover of his kind, but a hater of 
his kindred. Your masters reject the duties of this 
'\uIgar relation, as contrary to liberty, as not founded 
in the social c01l1pact, and not binding according to 
the rights of men; because the relation is not, of 
course, the result of free election, - never so on the 
side of the children, not ahvays on the part of the 
parents. 
The next relation which they regcnerate by their 
statues to Rousseau is that which is next in sanctity 
to that of a father. They differ from those old-fash- 
ioned thinkers who considered pedagogues as sober 
and venerable characters, and allied to the parental: 
The n10ralists of the dark tin1es præceptorem sancti 
vol'llere parentis esse loco. In this age of light they 
teach the people that preceptors ought to be in the 
place of gallants. They systematically corrupt a very 
corruptible race, (for some time a growing nuisance 
amongst you,) - a set of pert, petulant literators, to 
whom, instead of their proper, but severe, unostenta- 
tious duties, they assign the brilliant part of men of 
wit and pleasure, of gay, young, military sparks, and 
danglers at toilets. They call on the rising genera- 
tion in France to take a sympathy in the adventures 
and fortnnes, and they endeavor to engage their 
sensibility on the side, of pedagogues who betray the 
most awful fan1ily trusts and vitiate their female 
pnpils. They teach the people that the debauchers 
of virgins, almost in the arms of their parents, may 
be safe inn1ates in their house, and even fit guar- 
dians of the honor of those husbands who succeed 


Jete, Patron [Rousseau] et tui condiscipuli [L' Assem1Jlée Natio- 
nale] ! " - Cic. Ep. ad Atticum. 
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legally to the office which the young literators had 
preoccupied without a:3king leave of la,v or con- 
science. 
Thus they dispose of all the fanlily relations of par- 
ents and children, husbands and wives. Through 
this saIne instructor, by whom they corrupt the 1110r- 
als, they corrupt the taste. Taste and elegance, 
though they are reckoned only anlong the slnaller 
and secondary morals, yet are of no nlean ill1portance 
in the regulation of life. A moral taste is not of 
force to turn vice into virtue; but it reconl1nends 
virtue with something like the blandislnnents of 
pleasure, and it infinitely abates the evils of vice. 
Rousseau, a writer of great force and viyacity, is 
totally destitute of taste in any sense of the ,yord. 
Your Inasters, who are his scholars, conceive that- all 
refinelncnt has an aristocratic character. The last 
age had cxhaustc.d all its po,vers in giving a grace 
and nobleness to our natural appetites, and in rais- 
ing them into a higher class and order than seenled 
justly to bolong to them. Through Rousseau, your 
nlasters are resolycd to destroy these aristocratic 
prejudices. The passion called love has so general 
and powerful an influence, it nlakes so much of the 
entertainment, and iudeed so much the occupation, of 
that part of life which decides the character forever, 
that the mode and the principles on ,vhich it engages 
the sympathy and strikes the imagination becolne of 
the utmost importance to the nlorals and Inanners 
of every society. Your rulers w.ere well a,vare of 
this; and in their systeln of changing your lnanncrs 
to accommodate theln to their politics, thoy found 
nothing so convenient as Rousseau. 'rhrough him 
they teach men to love after the fashion of philoso- 
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phers: that is, they teach to nlen, to Frenchmen, a 
love without gallantry,- a love without anything of 
that fine flower of youthfulness and gentility which 
places it, if not an10ng the virtues, aillong the or- 
naments of life. Instead of this passion, l
aturally 
allied to grace aud manners, they infuse into their 
youth an unfashioned, indelicate, sour, gloonlY, fero- 
cious llledley of pedantry a.nd lewdness, - of nlüta- 
physical speculations blended with the coarsest sen- 
suality. Such is the general morality of the passions 
to be found in their fanlous philosopher, in his fa- 
mous ,york of philosophic gallantry, the Nouvelle Élo- 
ise. 
When the fence from the gallantry of preceptors 
is broken down, and your fanlilies are no longer 
protected by decent pride and salutary dOluestic 
prejudice, there is but one step to a frightful cor- 
ruption. The rulers in the National Assenlbly are 
in good hopes that the females of the first families 
in France nlay become an easy prey to dancing-lnas- 
tel's, fiddlers, pattern-drawers, friseurs, alid valets-de- 
chalubre, and other active citizens of that description, 
who, having the entry into your houses, and being 
half dOlnesticated by their situation, may be blended 
with you by regular and irregular relations. By a 
law they have nlade these people their equals. By 
adopting the sentiments of Rous
eau they haye Inade 
them your rivals. In this nl3nuer these great legis- 
lators conlplete their plan of levelling, and establish 
their rights of men on a sure foundation. 
I am certain that the writings of Rousseau lead 
directly to this kind of shall1eful eyil. I ha \e often 
wondered how he comes to be so nnlch n10re admired 
and followed on the Continent than he is here. Per- 
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haps a secret charln in the language lllay have its 
share in this extraordinary difference. 'Ve certainly 
perceive, and to a degree we feel, in this writer, a 
style glowing, anÌlnated, enthusiastic, at the sanle 
tÏIne that we find it lax, diffuse, and not in the bet)t 
taste of cOl11position, - all the 111eIUbers of the piece 
being pretty equally labored and expanded, w'ithout 
any due selection or subordination of parts. lIe is 
generally too 111uch on the stretch, and his lUanneI' 
has little variety. We cannot rest upon any of his 
works, though they contain observations which occa- 
sionally discover a considerable insight into human 
nature. But his doctrines, on the whble, are so inap- 
plicable to real life and Inanners, that we never dream 
of drawing frol11 thelll any rule for laws or conduct, 
or for fortifying or illustrating anything by a refer- 
ence to his opinions. 1'hey have .with us the fate of 
older paradoxes:- 
Cum ventum ad verum est, sensus moresquc repugnant, 
Atque ipsa utilitas, justi prope mater et æqui. 
Perhaps bold speculations are more acceptable be- 
cause lllore new to you than to us, \vho have been 
long since satiated with thel11. We continue, as in 
the two last ages, to read, In ore generally than I be- 
lieve is now done on the Oontinent, the authors of 
sound antiquity. These occupy our minds; they 
give us another taste and turn; and will no.t suffer 
us to be In ore than transiently anulsed with paradox- 
ical morality. It is not that I consider this \vriter as 
wholly destitute of just notions. Amongst his irreg- 
ularities, it Inust be reckoned that he is sonletÌ1nes 
Inoral, and moral in a very suLlilne strain. But the 
general spirit and tendency of his works is lllischiev- 
ous, - and the more mischievous for this mixture: 
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for perfect depravity of sentinlcnt is not reconcilable 
with eloquence; and the mind (though corruptible, 
not conlplexiollally vicious) w.ould reject and throw 
off 'with disgust a lesson of pure and unn1Ïxed evil. 
These writers make even virtue a pander to vice. 
However, I le
:, consider the author than the sys- 
ten1. of the Å..ssenlbly in perverting morality through 
his means. This I confess luakes me nearly despair 
of any attempt upon the minds of their follower
, 
through reason, honor, or conscience. The great 01>- 
ject of your tyrants is to destroy the gentleluen of 
France; and for that purpose they destroy, to the best 
of their power, all the effect of those relations which 
luay render considerable men powerful or even safe.. 
To destroy that order, they vitiate the whole commu- 
nity. That no means nlay exist of confederating 
against their tyranny, by the false synlpathies of this 
Nouvelle Éloise they endeavor to subvert tho
e prin- 
ciples of domestic trust and fidelity which fonn the 
discipline of social life. They propagate principles 
by .which every ser\ant may think it, if not his duty, 
at least his privilege, to betray his n13.ster. By these 
principles, every considerable father of a family loses 
the sanctuary of his house. IJebet sua, cui'1ue dom us 
esse pe1fugíurn iutÙ5sinllun, says the law, which your 
legislators have taken so luuch pains first to decry, 
then to repeal. They destroy all the tranquillity and 
security of domestic life: turning the asyhuu of the 
house into a glOOlUY prison, where the father of the 
fanÜly lllust drag out a n1iserable existence, endan- 
gercd in proportion to the apparent means of his 
afe- 
ty, - where he is worse than solitary in a crowd of 
d0l11estics, and more apprehensive from his servants 
and inmates than frolll the hired, bloodthirsty luob 
YOLo IV. 3 
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without doors ,vho are ready to pull him to the lan- 
terne. 
It is thus, and for the 
anle end, that they endeav- 
or to destroy that tribunal of conscience which exists 
indepcndently of edicts and decrees. Your despots 
govern by terror. They kno.w that he \vho fears God 
fears nothing else; and therefore they eradicate frolll 
the 111ind, through their Voltaire, their IIelvétius, antI 
the rest of that inf
llnous gang, that only sort of fear 
,vhich generates true courage. Their object is, that 
their fello,v-citizens may be under the don1Ïnion of no 
awe but that of their Conunittee of Research and of 
their lanterne. 
Ilaving found the advantage of assassination in the 
fornlation of their tyranny, it is the grand resource 
in ,vhich they trust for the f'upport of it. "\Yhoever 
opposes any of their proceedings, or is suspected of a 
design to oppose thel11, is to answer it with his life, 
or the lives of his wife and children. This infaulous, 
cruel, and cowardly practice of assassination they 
have the il11pudencc to call rmerciful. They boast that 
they operated their usurpation rather by terror than 
by force, and that a few seasonable nlurders have 
prevented the bloodshed of 111any battles. There is 
no d<.>ubt they ,viII extend these acts of nlercy when- 
ever they see an occasion. Dreadful, ho,vever, will 
be the consequences of their attempt to avoid the 
eyils of war by the nlerciful policy of 11lurder. If, by 
effectual punishnlent of the guilty, they do not ,vholly 
disavow that practice, and the threat of it too, as any 
part of their policy, if ever a foreign prince en tel'S 
into France, he must enter it as into a country of 
assassins. The mode of civilized ,var will not be 
practised: nor are the :B"rcnch who act on the present 
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system entitled to expect it. They whose known pol- 
icy it is to assassinate every citizen whom they sus- 
pect to be discontented by their tyranny, and to cor- 
rupt the soldiery of every open enemy, must look for 
llO modified hostility. ..:\.11 war, which is not battle, 
will be nlilitary execution. This will beget acts of 
retaliation from you; and every retaliation will beget 
a ne,v revenge. The hell-hounds of war, on all sides, 
will be uncoupled and unll1uzzled. The new 
chool 
of lllurder and barbarism set up in Paris, having de- 
stroyed (so far as in it lies) all the other luanners 
and principles which have hitherto civilized Europe, 
will destroy also the mode of ciyilized war, which, 
more than anything else, has distinguished the Chris- 
tian world. Such is the approaching golden age 
which the Virgil * of your Assembly has sung to his 
Pollios ! 
In such a situation of your political, your civil, 
and your social morals and manners, how can you be 
hurt by the freedolll of any discussion? Caution is 
for those who have sonlething to lose. 1Yhat I have 
said, to justify nlyself in not apprehending any ill 
consequence from a free discussion of the absurd COIl- 
sequences which finw from the relation of the lawful 
king to the usurped Constitution, will apply to IllY 
vindication with regard to the exposure I have made 
of the state of the ariny under the sallIe sophistic 
usurpation. The present tyrants "Tant no argulnellts 
to prove, what they must daily feel, that no good 
army can exist on their principles. They are in no 
want of a monitor to suggest to then1 the policy of 
getting rid of the army, as ,veIl as of the king, when- 
ever they are in a condition to effect that measure. 


. 
Iirabeau's speech concerning universal peace. 
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What hopes may be entertained of your arnlY for the 
restoration of your liberties I kno,v not. .At present, 
yielding obedience to the pretended orders of a king 
,vho, they are perfectly apprised, has no will, and 
who ne,er can issue a 11landate ,d1Ïch is not in- 
tended, in the first operation, or in its certain conse- 
q uences, for his own destruction, your arnlY seeins to 
lnake one of the principal links in the chain of that 
servitude of anarchy by which a cruel usurpation 
holds an undone people at once in bondage and con- 
fusion. 
You ask me what I think of the conduct of Gen- 
eral 
IonIL Ho,v this affects your case I cannot tell. 
I doubt w"hether you possess in France any persons 
of a capacity to serve the French 11lonarchy in the 
saIne 111anner in which 
Ionk seryed the monarchy of 
England. The army which 
IOllk c0l1ll11anded had 
been fonned by CroIllwell to a perfection of discipline 
which perhaps has never been exceeded. That army 
was be
ides of an excellent COlllpositioll. The soldiers 
were nlen of extraordinary piety after their nlode; of 
the greatest regularity, and even severity of lllanners ; 
brave in the field, hut lllodest, quiet, and orderly in 
their quarters; lncn ,vho abhorred the idea of assas- 
sinating their officers or any other persons, and ,vho 
(they at least who served in this island) "ere firnlly 
attached to those generals by whom they were well 
treated and ably cOlllmanded. Such an army, once 
gained, might be depended on. I doubt 11luch, if 
you could now find a 
IOllk, whether a 
Ionk could 
find in :B-'rance such an army. 
I certainly agree ,vith you, that in all probability 
we owe our whole Constitution to the restoration of 
the English monarchy. The state of things from 
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which 
Ionk relieved England was, ho"e,er. by no 
means, at that tÜne, 
o deplorable, in any sen
e, as 
yours is now', and under the pre
ent sway is likely to 
continue. Cronlwell had delivered England froln an- 
archy. His governnlent, though 11lilitarJ' and de
pot- 
ic, had been regular and orderly . Under the iron, 
and under the yoke, the soil yielded its produce. 
After his death the evils of anarchy "
ere rather 
dreaded than felt. E,.ery luan was yet safe in hi::; 
house and in his property. But it nlust be achnitted 
that )Ionk freed this nation froln great and just ap- 
prehensions both of future anarchy and of probable 
tyranny in sonle fOrIn or other. The king wholn he 
gave us was, indeed, the very reverse of your benig- 
nant sovereign, w'ho, in reward for his attelnpt to 
bestow liberty on his subjecb, languishes hÍ1ll
elf in 
prison. The person gÏ'\"en to us by Jlonk ,vas a nlan 
without any sense of hi
 duty as a prince, ,\"ithout 
any regard to the dignity of his crowll, without any 
love to his people, - dissolute, false, venal, and desti- 
tute of any positive good quality whatsoever, except 
a pleasant temper, and the nlanners of a gClltlelnan. 
Yet the restoration of our 11lonarchy, e,en in the per- 
son of such a prince. was everything to us; for with- 
out monarchy in England, nlost certainly we ne"cr 
can enjoy either peace or liberty. It ,,-as under this 
conviction that the very firE't regular step which we 
took, on the Reyolution of 1688, was to fill the throne 
with a real king; and even before it could he done 
in due form, the chief
 of the nation did not attclnpt 
then1seh-es to cxerci
e authority 
o 11luch as by Ùlte- 
rim. They in:-:talltly requested the Prince of Orange 
to take the gOYCrlllllellt 011 hinl
elf. The throne was 
not effectively vacant for an hour. 
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Your fundamentalla,vs, as .well as ours, suppose a 
monarchy. Your zeal, Sir, in standing so firnIly for 
it as you have done, shows not only a sacred respect 
for your honor and fidelity, but a \vell-inforl1led at- 
tachment to the real \velfare and true liberties of 
your country. I have expressed nlyself ill, if I have 
given you cause to imaginG that I prefer the conduct 
of those ,vho have retired froll1 this ,varfare to your 
behavior, w-ho, with a courage and constancy ahnost 
supernatural, have struggled against tyranny, and 
kept the fiold to the last. Yon see I have corrected 
the exceptionable part in the edition which I no\v 
send you. Indeed, in such terrible extren1Ïties as 
yours, it is not easy to say, in a political view, what 
line of conduct is the 1l10St advisable. In that state 
of things, I cannot bring myself severely to condelnn 
persons ,vho are wholly unable to bear so nluch as 
the sight of those men in the throne of legislation 
who are only fit to be the objects of crilninal justice. 
If fatigue, if disgust, if unsurmountable nausea drive 
theln a\vay froln such spectacles, ubi miseriarU1Jl pars 
non 'lninÍ1na erat videre et aspici, I cannot blame theln. 
He Blust have an heart of adaillant \vho could hear a 
set of traitors puffed up with unexpected and unde- 
served power, obtained by an ignoble, unmanly, and 
perfidious rebellion, treating their honest fellow-cit- 
izens as rebels, because they refused to bind theul 
selves through their conscience, against the dictate
 
of conscience itself, and had declined to swear an 
active cOlnpliance with their own ruin. IIow coulll 
a Ulan of conUTIon flesh and blood endure that those 
who but the other day had skulked unob::;erved ill 
their antechambers, scornfully insulting IneH illustri- 
ous in their rank, sacred in their function, and ycn- 
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erable in their character, now in decline of life, and 
. swimlning 011 the 'wrecks of their fortunes, - that 
those n1Ïscreallts should tell such men scornfully and 
outrageously, after they had robbed theln of all their 
property, that it is more than enough, if they are 
allo,ved what, ,,,-ill keep thenl from absolute falnine, 
and that, for the rest, they must let their gray hairs 
fall over the plough, to make out a scanty subsistence 
with the labor of their hands? Last, and wort;t, who 
could endure to hear this unnatural, insolent, and 
savage despotism called liberty? If, at thb distance, 
sitting quietly by n1Y fire, I cannot read their decrees 
and speeches without indignation, shall I condelllll 
those who have fled from the actual 
ight and hear- 
ing of all these horrors? K 0, no 
 lnankind has no 
title to demand that we should be slaves to their 
guilt and insolence, or that we should serve them in 
spite of thenlsel\'es. )Iinds sore 'with the poignant 
sense of insulted virtue, filled with high disdain 
against the pride of triumphant baseness, often have 
it not in their choice to stand their ground. Their 
cOlllplexion (which n1Ìght defy the rack) cannot go 
through such a trial. Something very high n1ust 
fortify men to that proof. But when I am driven to 
conlparison, surely I cannot hesitate for a 1110111ent 
to prefer to such men as are COlnn10n those heroes 
who in the midst of despair perfornl all the tasks of 
hope, - who ::,ubdue their feelings to their duties,- 
who, in the cau
e of hU111anity, liberty, and honor, 
abandon all the satisfactions of life, and eyery day 
incur a fi'esh risk of life itself. Do 111e the justice to 
believe that I never can prefer any fastiùious virtue 
(virtue still) to the unconquered perseyerance, to the 
affectionate patience, of those ,,-ho watch day and 
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night by the bedside of their dclirious country,- 
who, for their love to that dear and venerable name, . 
bear all the disgusts and all the buffets they receive 
from their frantic mother. Sir, I do look on yon as 
true martyrs; I regard you as soldiers who act far 
more in the spirit of our COInlnander-in-Chief and 
the Captain of our Salvation than those ,vho hayc left 
you: though I must first bolt nlyself very thorough- 
ly, and know that I could do better, before I can CCll- 

ure them. I assure you, Sir, that, when I considcr 
your unconquerable fidelity to your sovereign alld to 
your country, - the courage, fortitude, InagnanÏIn- 
ity, and long-suffering of yourself, and the Abbé 
l\laury, and of 1\1. Cazalès, and of many ,vorthy per- 
sons of all orders in your Assembly, - I forget, in 
the lustre of these great qualities, that on your side 
has been displayed an eloquence so rational, nlanly, 
and convincing, that no tÏIne or country, perhaps, 
has ever excelled. But your talents disappear in 
my adn1Ïration of your virtues. 
As to 1\f. l\founier and 1\1. Lally, I havo always 
wished to do justice to their parts, and their elo- 
quence, and the general purity of their motives. 
Indeed, I saw very well, fronl the beginning, the 
mischiefs ,vhich, ,vith all thcse talents and good 
intentions', they would do their country, through 
their confidence in systems. But their distcll1}Jcr 
was an epidemic malady. They were young and 
inexperienced; and when will young and inexperi- 
enced men learn caution and distrust of thcIl1sclves? 
And when will men, young or old, if suddenly raispù 
to far higher power than that which absolute killgs 
and emperors commonly enjoy, learn anything like> 
moderation? l\Ionarchs, in general, respect SOinc 
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settled OJ del' of things, which they find it difficult to 
n10ve fron1 its basis, and to \\hich they are obliged to 
confonn, even when there are no positi\e liInitations 
to their power. These gentlelnen conceived that 
they were chosen to new-n10del the state, and even 
the \,hole order of civil society itself. Xo wonder 
that tltey entertained dangerous visions, w"hen the 
king's ministers, trustees for the sacred deposit of 
the 1110narchy, were so infected with the contagion of 
project and system (I can hardly think it black pre- 
Ineditated treachery) that they publicly advertised 
for plans and schelnes of governlnent, as if they "
ere 
to pro\ide for the rebuilding of an hospital that had 
been burned down. "hat "'
as this, but to unchain 
the fury of rash speculation an10ng
t a people of it- 
self but too apt to be guided by a heated imagina- 
tion and a wild spirit of adventure? 
The fault of )1. 
Iounier and )1. Lally was very 
great; but it was \ery general. If those gentlelnell 
stopped, when they came to the brink of the gulf of 
guilt and public lllisery that ya"
ned before thel11 in 
the abyss of these dark and bottol111ess speculations, 
I forgive their first error: in that they were involved 
with 11lany. Their repentance ".as their own. 
They ",
ho consider )Iounier and Lally as deserters 
mu
t regard then15el\es as 111urderers and as traitors: 
for froIl1 "hat else than n1urder and treason did they 
desert? For my part, I honor theln for not haying 
carried mistake into crin1e. If, indeed, I thought 
that they were not cured by experience, that they 
were not 11lade sensible that those who would refor111 
a state ought to aSSU111e S0111e actual constitution of 
government which is to be reforilled, - if they are not 
at length satisfied that it is become a neces
ary pre- 
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liminary to liberty in France, to con1mence by the re- 
establisllll1ent of order and property of every kind, and, 
through the reëstahlislllnent of their nlonarchy, of 
everyone of the old habitual distinctions and classes 
of the state, - if they do not see that these classes are 
not to be confounded in order to be afterwards re- 
vived and separated, - if they are not convinced that 
the schell1e of parochial and club governlnents takes 
up the state at the wrong eud, and is a low and sensc- 
less contrivance, (as making the sole constitution of 
a suprelne power,) -I should then allo,v that their 
early rashness ought to ue relnen1bered to the last 
monlent of their lives. 
You gently reprehend Ine, because, in holding out 
the picture of your disastrous situation, I suggest no 
plan for a relnedy. .A.las! Sir, the proposition of 
plans, without an attention to CirCUll1stances, is the 
very cause of all your 111isfortuues; aud never shall 
you find me aggravating, hy the infusion of any specu- 
lations of lnine, the evils which have arisen frolll the 
speculations of others. Your llialady, in this respect, 
is a disorder of repletion. Yon seem to think that n1Y 
keeping back Iny poor ideas 111ay arise froll1 an indif- 
ference to the ,velfare of a foreign and sOlnetin1es an 
hostile nation. No, Sir, I faithfully assure you, lIlY 
reserve is owing to no such causes. Is tlÏis letter, 
swelled to a second book, a l11ark of national antipa- 
thy, or even of national indifference? I should act 
altogether in the spirit of the saIne caution, in a 
sin1Ìlar state of our own domestic affairs. If I ,vere 
to venture any advice, in any case, it would be nlY 
best. The sacred duty of an adviser (o11e of the Inost 
inviolable that exists) ,vould lead me, towards a real 
enemy, to act as if 1ny best friend were the party con- 
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cerned. But I dare not risk a speculation with no 
better view. of your affairs than at present I can COIU- 
mand; IllY caution is not frolll disregard, but frolll 
solicitude for your welfare. It is suggested solely 
frOill my dread of becoming the author of inconsider- 
ate counsel. 
It is not, that, as this strange series of actions has 
p"assed before my eyes, I have not indulged IUY n1Ïnd 
in a great variety of political speculations cOllcerniug 
thenl; but, compelled by no such positive duty as does 
not permit me to evade an opinion, called upon by no 
ruling power, without authority as I anl, and ,yithout 
confidence, I should ill answer IllY own ideas of what 
would beconle myself, or ,vhat would be serviceable 
to others, if I were, as a volunteer, to obtrude any 
project of mine upon a nation to 'whose circum- 
stances I could not be sure it nlight be applicable. 
Permit me to say, that, if I were as confident as 
I ought to be diffident in D1Y own loose, general 
ideas, I never should venture to broach theIll, if but 
at twenty leagues' distance from the centre of your 
affairs. I mU::5t see ,vith illY own eyes, I HIllst, in a 
lllallner, touch with my own hands, not only the fixed, 
but the momentary circumstances, before I could ven- 
ture to suggest any political project whatsoever. I 
must know the power and disposition to accept, to 
execute, to persevere. I llHlst see all the aids and 
all the obstacles. I must see the Iueans of correcting 
the plan, where correctives would be wa
ted. I must 
see the things; I must see the lllen. Without a con- 
currence and adaptation of these to the design, the 
very best speculative projects might become not only 
useless, but mischievous. Plans IllUst be made for 
Illen. "... e cannot think of making men, and binding 
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Nature to our designs. People at a distance must 
judge ill of men. They do not always ans,ver to their 
reputation, .when you approach theln. Nay, the per- 
spective varies, and shows them quite otherwise than 
you thought then1. At a distance, if we judge uncer- 
tainly of men, we must judge worse of opportunities, 
w.hich continually vary their shapes and colors, and 
pass away like clouds. The Eastern politicians never 
do anything ,vithout the opinion of the astrologers 
on tlw fortunate nwment. They are in the right, if 
they can do no better; for the opinion of fortune is 
sOlnething towards comluanding it. Statesn1en of a 
more judicious prescience look for the fortunate 1no- 
ment too; but they seek it, not in the conjunctions 
and oppositions of planets, but in the conjunctions 
and oppositions of men and things. These forln their 
ahnanac. 
To illustrate the mischief of a ,vise plan, without 
any attention to Illeans and circlunstances, it is not 
necessary to go farther than to your recent history. 
In the condition in which France was found three 
years ago, what better systell1 could be proposed, 
what less even savoring of wild theory, .what fitter to 
provide for all the exigencies whilst it refornled all 
the abuses of governnlent, than the convention of the 
States-General? I think nothing better could be iln- 
agined. But I have censured, and do still presunle 
to censure, your Parlialnent of Paris for not having 
suggested to the king that this proper measure was 
of all measures the most critical and arduous, one 
in. which the utn10st circlunspectioll and the greatest 
number of precautions were the most absolutely neces- 
sary. The very confcs
ioll that a gOVCrIllllent wants 
either arnendmellt in its confol'luation or relief to 
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great distress causes it to lose half its reputation, 
and as great a proportion of its strength as depends 
upon that reputation. It was therefore necessary 
first to put government out of danger, whilst at its 
o,vn desire it suffered such an operation as a general 
reforn1 at the hands of those who were much more 
filled w.ith a sense of the disease than provided with 
rational means of a cure. 
It n1ay be said that this care and these precau- 
tions were more naturally the duty of the king's 111in- 
isters than that of the Parliament. They were so: 
but every man n1ust answer in his estin1ation for the 
ad,
ice he gives, when he puts the conduct of his 
Ineasure into hands who he does not know will exe- 
cute his plans according to his ideas. Three or four 
ministers were not to be trusted with the being of the 
French monarchy, of all the orders, and of all the 
distinctions, and all the property of the kingdom. 
What must be the prudence of those who could 
think, in the then known temper of the people of 
Paris, of assembling the States at a place situated as 
Versailles? 
The Parlian1ent of Paris did worse than to inspire 
this blind confidence into the king. For, as if names 
were things, they took no notice of (indeed, they rath- 
er countenanced) the deviations, which were manifest 
in the execution, frolll the true ancient principles of 
the plan which they recomn1ended. These devia- 
tions (as guardians of the ancient laws, usages, and 
Constitution of the kingdoll1) the Parlian1ent of Paris 
ought not to have suffered, without the strongest re- 
monstrances to the throne. It ought to have sound- 
ed the alarm to the whole nation, as it had often done 
on things of infinitely less importance. Under pre- 
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tence of resuscitating the ancient Constitution, the 
Parliament saw one of the strongest acts of innova- 
tion, and the most leading in its consequences, car- 
ried into effect before their eyes, - and an innova.tion 
through the medium of despotism: that is, they suf- 
fered the king's ministers to new-model the whole 
representation of the Tiers État, and, in a great meas- 
ure, that of the clergy too, and to destroy the ancicnt 
proportions of the orders. These changes, unques- 
tionably, the king had no right to make; and here 
the Parliaments failed in their duty, and, along ,vith 
their country, have perished by this failure. 
What a number of faults have led to this multitude 
of luisfortul1es, and ahnost all from this one source, 
- that of considering certain general maxims, with- 
out attending to circumstances, to tilues, to places, 
to conjunctures, and to actors! If we do not attend 
scrupulously to all these, the medicine of to-day be- 
comes the poison of to-morro'v. If any measure was 
in the abstract better than another, it was to call the 
States: ea visa salus 'nwrientibus una. Certainly it 
had the appearance. But see the consequences of 
not attending to critical moments, of not regarding 
the symptoms which discriminate diseases, and which 
distinguish constitutions, complexions, and humors. 


Mox erat hoc ipsum cxitio; furiisque refecti 
Ardcbant; ipsique suos, jam morte sub ægra, 
Discissos nudis laniabant dentibus artus. 


Thus the potion which was given to strengthen the 
Constitution, to heal divisions, and to compose the 
minds of Inen, became the source of debility, frenzy, 
discord, and utter dissolution. 
In this, perhaps, I have answered, I think, another 
of your questions, - Whether the British Constitu.. 
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tion is adapted to your circunlstances? ""'hen I 
praised the British Constitution, and wished it to be 
well studied, I did not 11lean that its exterior fOrIn 
and positive arrangement should beconle a lllodel for 
you or for any people ser,ilely to copy. I meant to 
recommend the principles from which it has grown, 
and the policy on which it has been progressively ÏIn- 
proved out of elenlents COllUl1on to you and to us. I 
am sure it is no visionary theory of nlÌne. It is not 
an advice that subjects you to the hazard of any ex- 
perilllent. I believed the ancient principles to be 
"be in all cases of a large elnpire that would be free. 
I thought you possessed our principles in your old 
forms in as great a perfection as "re did originally. 
If your States agreed (as I think they did) w.ith your 
circum
tallCes, they ,vere best for you. .ÅS you had 
a Constitution formed upon principles sin1Ïlar to ours, 
my idea was, that you might have inlproved them as 
we have done, conforn1Îng then1 to the state and exi- 
gencies of the times, and the condition of property in 
your country, - having the conservation of that prop- 
erty, and the substantial basis of your monarchy, as 
principal objects in all your 1'efo1'1ns. 
I do not advise an IIouse of Lords to you. Your 
ancient course by representatives of the noblesse (in 
your circulllstances) appears to me rather a better 
institution. I know, that, with you, a set of lllen of 
rank have betrayed their constituents, their honor, 
their trust, their king, and their country, and lev- 
elled thenlselves with their footmen, that through 
this degradation they n1Ïght afterwards put then1- 
selves above their natural equals. -801ue of these per- 
sons have entertained a project, that, in reward of 
this their black perfidy and corruption, they may be 
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chosen to give rise to a ne\v order, and to establish 
thelnselves into an House of Lords. Do you think, 
that, under the nalne of a British Constitution, J 
mean to recolllmend to you such Lords, 111ade of f'uch 
kind of stuff? I do not, however, include in this de- 
scription all of those \vho are fond of this sche111e. 
If you ,vere now to fornl such an I-Iouse of Peers, 
it \vould bear, in my opinion, hut little resenlhlance to 
ours, in its origin, character, or the purposes \vhich it 
nlight answer, at the saIne tinle that it would destroy 
your true natural nobility. But if you are not in a 
condition to frame a House of Lords, still less are 
you capable, in my opinion, of fraining anything 
\vhich virtually and subf'tantially could be answ.cra- 
ble (for the purposes of a stable, regular govern- 
ment) to our House of Commons. That House is, 
within itself, a 111uch 1110re subtle and artificial C0111- 
bination of parts and powers than people are gener- 
ally aware of. "\Yhat knits it to the other monlbers 
of the Constitution, \vhat fits it to be at once the 
great support and the great control of governlllont, 
what makes it of such admirable service to that lllon- 
archy which, if it liIllits, it secures and strengthens, 
.would require a long discourse, belonging to the lei- 
sure of a contemplative man, not to one whose duty 
it is to join in comnulnicating practically to the peo- 
ple the blessings of such a Constitution. 
Your Tiers État was not in effect and substance an 
House of Comlnons. Yon stood in absolute need of 
sOlnething else to supply the Inanifest defects in such 
a body as your Tiers 
'tat. On a sober and dispassion- 
ate vie\v of your old Constitution
 as connected with 
all the present circlunstances, I ,vas fully persuaded 
that the CrO\V11, standing as things have stood, (and 
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are likely to stand, if you are to have any monarchy 
at all,) was and is incapable, alone and by itself, of 
holding a just balance between the two orders, and at 
the same time of effecting the interior and exterior 
purposes of a protecting government. I, whose lead- 
ing principle it is, in a reformation of the state, to 
make use of existing materials, am of opinion that 
the representation of the clergy, as a separate order, 
was an institution which touched all the orders more 
nearly than any of them touched the other; that it 
was well fitted to connect them, and to hold a place 
in any wise monarchical commonwealth. If I refer 
you to your original Constitution, and think it, as I 
do, substantially a good one, I do not amuse you in 
this, more than in other things, with any inventions of 
mine. Å certain intemperance of intellect is the dis- 
ease of the time, and the source of all its other dis- 
eases. I will keep myself as untainted by it as I can. 
Your architects build without a foundation. I would 
reådily lend an helping hand to any superstructure, 
when once this is effectually secured,- but first I 
would say, L16
 7rOV UTW. 
You think, Sir, (and you might think rightly, upon 
the first new of the theory,) that to" provide for the 
exigencies of an enlpire so situated and so related 
as that of France, its king ought to be invested with 
powers very luuch superior to those which the king 
of England possesses under the letter of our Consti- 
tution. E\rery degree of power necessary to the state, 
and not destructive to the rational and moral freedom 
of individuals, to that personal liberty and personal 
security which contribute so much to the vigor, the 
prosperity, the happiness, and the dignity of a nation, 
- every degree of power which does not suppose the 
VOL. IV. 4 
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total absence of all control and .all responsibility on 
the part of ministers, - a king of France, in com 4 
mon sense, ought to possess. But whether the exact 
measure of authority assigned by the letter of the 
law to the king of Great Britain can answer to the 
exterior or interior purposes of the French 1110narchy 
is a point which I cannot venture to judge upon. 
Here, both in the power given, and its lÜnitations, 
w"e have always cautiously felt our way. The parts 
of our Constitution have gradually, and ahnost insen- 
sibly, in a long course of tilne, accomlllodated them- 
selves to each other, and to their common as well as 
to their separate purposes. But this adaptation of 
contending parts, as it has not been in o
rs, so it can 
never be in yours, or in any country, the effect of a 
single instantaneous regulation, and no sound heads 
could ever think of doing it in that lllanner. 
I believe, Sir, that n1any on the Continent alt0 4 
gether 111istake the condition of a king of Great 
Britain. He is a real king, and not an executivE, 
officer. If he will not trouble hin1self with contemp- 
tible details, nor wish to degrade hÏ1nself by becon1ing 
a party in little squabbles, I an1 far frolll sure that a 
king of Great Britain, in whatever concerns him as a 
king, or indeed as a rational man, who combines his 
public interest with his personal satisfaction, does not 
possess a more real, solid, extensive power than the 
king of France was possessed of before this miserable 
revolution. The direct power of the king of England 
is considerable. His indirect, and far more certain 
po,ver, is great indeed. He stands in need of nothing 
towards dignity, - of nothing towards splendor, - of 
nothing towards authority, - of nothing at all to,vards 
consideration abroad. 'Vhen was it that a king of 
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England wanted wherewithal to l1lake him re!':pected, 
courted, or perhaps even feared, in every state in 
Europe? 
I am constantly of opInIon that your States, III 
three orders, on the footing on w-hich they stood in 
1614, were capable of being brought into a proper 
and harn10nious cOlllbinatÍon with royal authority. 
This constitutioll by Estates was' the natural and 
only just representation of France. It grew out 
of the habitual conditions, relations, and reciprocal 
claÎ1ns of n1cn. It grew out of the circuillstances 
of the country, and out of the state of property. The 
wretched scheme of your present masters is not to fit 
the Constitution to the people, but wholly to destroy 
conditions, to dissolve relations, to change the state 
of the nation, and to subvert property, in order to fit 
their country to their theory of a Constitution. 
Until you lllake out practically that great work, a 
cOlnbination of opposing forces, "a work of labor 
long, and endless praise," the utmost caution ought 
to have been used in the reduction of the royal power, 
which alone was capable of holding together the C0111- 
parath"ely heterogeneous nU1SS of your States. But 
at this day all these considerations are unseasonable. 
To what end should we discuss the IÜnitations of 
royal pow"er ? Your king is in prison. Why spec- 
ulate on the measure and standard of liberty? I 
doubt 1lluch, very luuch indeed, w.hether France is 
at all ripe for liberty on any standard. 
Ien are 
qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put 1110ra1 chains upon their own appe- 
tites, - in proportion as their love to justice is above 
their rapacity, - in proportion as their soundness 
and sobriety of understanding is above their vanity 
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and presumption, - in proportion as they are more 
disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, 
in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society can- 
not exist, unless a controlling po-wer upon ,vill and 
appetite be placed sOlllewhere; and the less of it there 
is .within, the l110re there nlust Le without. It is 01'-. 
dained in the eternal constitution of thingR, that 111en 
of illtenlperate lllÜids cannot be free. Their passions 
forge their fetters. 
This sentence the prevalent part of your country- 
men execute on thenlsclves. They possessed not 
long since what was next to freedonl, a n1Ïld, pater- 
nal nlonarchy. They despised it for its ,veaklless. 
They ,vere offered a well-poised, free Constitution. 
It did not suit their taste or their tenlper. They 
carved for then1selves: they flew out, nlurdered, 
robbed, and rebelled. They haye succeeded, and 
put over their country an insolent tyranny lllade up 
of cruel and inexorable l11asters, and that, too, of a 
description hitherto not known in the world. The 
powers and policies by which they have succeeded are 
not those of great statesn1en or great military COIll- 
manders, but the practices of incendiaries, a
sassins, 
housebreakers, robbers, spreaders of false ne,vs, for- 
gers of false orders froln authority, and other delin
 
quencies, of which ordinary justice takes cognizance. 
Accordingly, the spirit of their r\lle is exactly corre- 
spondent to the Ineans by which they obtained it. 
1'hey act n10re in the manner of thieves who have 
got posseRsion of an house than of conquerors who 
bave subdued a nation. 
Opposed to these, in appearance, but in appear- 
ance only, is another band, who call thelnselves the 
.flIode'rate. These, if I conceive rightly of their con- 
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duct, are a set of lllen who apprnve heartily of the 
whole new Constitution, but wish to lay heavy on 
the most atrocious of those crinles by 1yhich this fine 
Constitution of theirs has been obtained. They are a 
sort of people ","ho affect to proceed as if theJ thought 
that men may deceive without fraud, rob without 
injustice, and overturn everything without violence. 
They are men who would usurp the governillent of 
their country with decency and moderation. In fact, 
they are nothing more or better than Inen engaged 
in desperate designs with feeble minds. They are 
not honest; they are only ineffectual and unsystc- 
matic in their iniquity. They are persons who want 
not the dispositions, but the energy and vigor, that 
is necessary for great evil machinations. They find 
that in such designs they fall at best into a secondary 
rank, and others take the place and lead in usurpa- 
tion ,vhich they are not qualified to obtain or to 
hold. They envy to their companions the natural 
fruit of their crinlcs; they join to run thelll down 
with the hue and cry of mankind, which pursues 
their COlllmon offences; and then hope to mount into 
their places on the credit of the sobriety with which 
they show themselves disposed to carryon what nlay 
seem 1l10st plausible in the mischievous projects they 
pursue in commOll. But these men are naturally 
despised by those who have heads to know", and 
hearts that are able to go through the necessary de- 
mands of bold, wicked enterprises. They are natu- 
rally cla8sed below the latter description, and will 
only be used by thenl as inferior instruments. They 
will be only the Fairfaxes of your Crolnwells. If 
they mean honestly, ,vhy do they not strengthen the 
arms of honest men to support their ancient, legal, 
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wise, and free government, given to thelu in the 
spring of 1788, against the inventions of craft and 
the theories of ignorance and folly'? If they do not, 
they must continue the scorn of both parties, - SOlne- 
thues the tool, son1etÏ1nes the inclunhrance of that 
whose views they approye, 'whose conduct they decry. 
These people are only made to be the sport of tyrants. 
They never can obtain or comlnlulÎcate freedom. 
Yon ask me, too, whether we have a COlnn1Ïttee 
of Research. No, Sir, - God forbid! It is the ne- 
cessary instrument of tyranny and usurpation; and 
therefore I do not wonder that it has had an early 
establishment under your present lords.' We do not 
want it. 
Excuse my length. I have been sOluewhat occu- 
pied since I was honored ,vith your letter; and I 
should not have been able to answer it at all, but for 
the holidays, which have given l11e lneans of enjoying 
the leisure of the country. I am called to duties 
which I aln neither able nor willing to evade. I 
must soon return to myoId conflict with the corrup- 
tions and oppressions which have prevailed in our 
Eastern dOIninions. I must turn luyself wholly from 
those of France. 
In England we cannot work so hard as Frenchlnen. 
Frequent relaxation is necessary to us. You are 
naturally more intense in your application. I did 
not know this part of your national character, until I 
went into France in 1773. At present, this your dis- 
position to labor is rather increased than lessened. 
In your Assembly you do not allow yourselves a re- 
cess even on Sundays. 'Ve have t,vo days in the 
week, besides the festivals, and besides five or six 
months 'of the summer and autumn. This contin- 
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ued, unremitted effort of the members of your Ässem- 
bly I take to be one among the causes of the mis- 
chief they have done. They who always labor can 
have no true judgment. You never give yourselves 
time to cool. You can never survey, fron} its proper 
point of sight, the work you have finished, before you 
decree its final execution. You can never plan the 
future by the past. You never go into the country, 
soberly and dispassionately to observe the effect of 
your measures on their objects. You cannot feel dis- 
tinctly how far the people are rendered better and im- 
proved, or more miserable and depraved, by what you 
have done. You cannot see with your own eyes the 
sufferings and afflictions you cause. You know them 
but at a distance, on the statements of those who 
always flatter the reigning power, and who, amidst 
their representations of the grievances, inflame your 
minds against those who are oppressed. These are 
amongst the effects of unremitted labor, when men 
exhaust their attention, burn out their candles, and 
are left in the dark. - Malo rneorum negligentiam, 
quan
 Í8torum obscuram diligentiam. 
I have the honor, &c., 
ED!\IUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, January 19th, 1791. 
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T HERE are some corrections in this edition, which 
tend to render the sense less obscure in one or 
two places. The order of the two last 111elnbers is 
also changed, and I believe for the better. This 
change was made on the suggestion of a very learned 
persoll, to the partiality of 'whose friendship I owe 
much; to the se\'erity of whose judgment I owe 
more. 



AN APPEAL 
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THE NEW TO THE OLD WHIGS. 


-+-- 


A T :Mr. Burke's time of life, and in his disposi- 
tions, petere honestarn rnissionem was all he had 
to do with his political associates. This boon they 
have not chosen to grant him. 'fith many expres- 
sions of good-will, in effect they tell him he has load- 
ed the stage too long. They conceive it, though an 
harsh, yet a necessary office, in full Parliament to de- 
clare to the present age, and to as late a posterity as 
shall take any concern in the proceedings of our day, 
that by one book he bas disgraced the whole tenor of 
his life. - Thus they disll1iss their old partner of the 
war. He is advised to retire, whilst they continue 
to serve the public upon wiser principles and under 
better auspices. 
Whether Diogelles the Cynic was a true philoso- 
pher cannot easily be deterlllined. He has written 
nothing. But the sayings of his "Which are handed 
down by others are lively, and ll1ay be easily and 
aptly applied on ll1any occa
ions by those whose wit 
is not so perfect as their ll1emory. This Diogene
 
(as everyone will recollect) was citizen of a littlE' 
bleak town situated on the coast of the Euxine, and 
exposed to all the buffets of that inhospitable sea. 
He lived at a great distance from those weather 
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beaten walls, in ease and indolence, and in the Inidst 
of literary leisure, when he was informed that his 
townsmen had condemned him to be banished from 
Sinope ; he answered coolly, "Ånd I condemn them 
to live in Sinope." . 
The gentlelnen of the party in which 1tlr. Burke 
has always acted, in passing upon hiln the sentence 
of retirement,*' have done nothing more than to con- 
firm the sentence which he had long before passed 
upon himself. When that retreat was choice, which 
the tribunal of his peers inflict as punislunent, it is 
plain he does not think their sentence intolerably se- 
vere. Whether they, who are to continue in the Si- 
nope which shortly he is to leave, will spend the long 
years, which I hope remain to them, in a nlanner 
more to their satisfaction than he shall slide do\vn, 
in silence and obscurity, the slope of his declining 
days, is best known to Him who nleasures out years, 
and days, and fortunes. . 


* Newspaper intelligence ought always to be received with some 
degree of caution. I do Dot know that the following paragraph is 
founded on any authority; but it comes with an air of authority. The 
paper is professedly in the interest of the modern 'Vhigs, and under 
their direction. The paragraph is not disclaimed on their part. It pro- 
fesses to be the decision of those whom its author calls" the great and 
firm body of the '\Vhigs of England." Who are the "\Vhigs of a differ- 
ent composition, which the promulgator of the sentence considers as 
composed of fleeting and unsettled particles, I know not, nor whether 
there be any of that description. The definitive sentence of" the great 
and firm body of the Whigs of England" (as this paper gives it out) 
is as follows: - 
"The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true to their 
principles, have decided on the dispute between :Mr. Fox and 1\[1'. 
Burke; and the former is declared to have maintained the pure doc- 
trines by which they are bound together, and upon which tlJCY have 
invariably acted. The consequence is
 that Mr. Burke retires from 
Parliament." -lJ.-Iorning Chronicle, May 12, 1791. 
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The quality of the sentence does not, however, de- 
èide on the justice of it. Angry friendship is some- 
times as bad as calm eJllnity. For this reason. the 
cold neutrality of abstract justice is, to a good and 
clear cause, a more desirable thing than an affection 
liable to be any way disturbed. V{hen the trial is by 
friends, if the decision should happen to be favorable, 
the honor of the acquittal is lessened; if adverse, the 
cOI?-demnation is ex
eedingly embittered. It is aggra- 
vated by coming fro1n lips profes
ing friendship, and 
pronouncing judgment with sorrow and reluctance. 
Taking in the whole view of life, it is more safe to 
live under the jurisdiction of severe, but steady rea- 
son, than under the e1npire of indulgent
 but capri- 
cious passion. It is certainly well for )Ir. Burke 
that there are Ïlllpartial men in the world. To thenl 
I address myself, pending the appeal which on his 
part is made from the living to the dead, from the 
modern Whigs to the ancient. 
The gentlemen, who, in the nan1e of the party, 
have passed sentence on 
Ir. Burke's book, in the 
light of literary criticisln, are judges above all chal- 
lenge. He did not, indeed, flatter hinlself that as a 
writer he could claÌln the approbation of men 'whose 
talents, in his judgulent and in the public judglnent., 
approach to prodigies, if ever such persons should be 
disposed to estÌ111ate the merit of a C0111position upon 
the standard of their own ability. 
In their critical censure, though 
Ir. Burke may find 
hinlself humbled by it as a writer, as a n1an, and as 
an Englisl1111an, he finds matter not only of consola- 
tion, but of pride. He proposed to convey to a for- 
eign people, not his own ideas, but the prevalent 
opinions and sentiulents of a nation, renowned for 
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wisdom, and celebrated in all ages for a well-under.. 
stood and well-regulated love of freedom. This was 
the avowed purpose of the far greater part of his 
,vork. ÅS that work has not been ill receiyed, and 
as his critics will not only adlnit, but contend, that 
this reception could not be owing to any excellence 
in the cOlnposition capable of perverting the public 
judgment, it is clear that he is not disavowed by the 
nation whose sentiments he had undertaken to de- 
scribe. His representation is authenticated by the 
verdict of his country. Had his piece, as a work or 
skill, been thought worthy of cOlnmendation, SOlne 
doubt n1Ïght have been entertained of the cause of 
his success. But the matter stands exact1y as he 
wishes it. He is lnore happy to have his fidelity in 
representation recognized by the body of the people 
than if he were to be ranked in point of ability (and 
higher he could not be ranked) with those whose crit- 
ical censure he has had the misfortune to incur. 
It is not from this part of their decision which the 
author wishes an appeal. There are things ,vhich 
touch him more nearly. To abandon theln would 
argue, not diffidence in his abilities, but treachery 
to his cause. Had his work been recognized as a 
pattern for dexterous argulnent and powerful elo- 
quence, yet, if it tended to establish 111axÏlns or to 
inspire sentilnents adverse to the wise and free Con- 
stitution of this kingdom, he would only have cause 
to lament that it possessed qualities fitted to perpet- 
uate the melnory of his offence. Oblivion would be 
the only means of his escaping the reproaches of pos.. 
terity. But, after receiving the COlnmon allowance 
due to the common weakness of lnan, he wishes to 
owe no part of the indulgence of the world to its for- 
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gctfulness. He is at issue ",'ith the party before the 
pre
ent, and, if ever he can reach it, before the COI11- 
ing generation. 
The author, several months previous to his publi- 
cation, well knew that two gentlemen, both of thel11 
possessed of the most distinguished abilities, and of 
a I110st decisive authority in the party, had differed 
with hhn in one of the n10st material points relative 
to the French Revolution: that is, in thcir opinion 
of the behavior of the French soldiery, and its reyolt 
from its officers. ...\..t the tilDe of their public declara- 
tion on this subject, he did not Î1nagine the opinion of' 
these two gentlemen bad extended a great "ray be-- 
yond themselves. He was, however, well a,vare of 
the probability that persons of their just credit and 
influence would at length dispose the greater lllunber' 
to an agreement with their sentiments, and perhaps 
n1ight induce the whole body to a tacit acquiescence 
in their declarations, under a natural and not always 
an improper dislike of showing a difference with those 
who lead their party. I will not deny that in gener- 
al this conduct in parties is defensible; but within 
what limits the practice is to be circun1scribed, and 
with what exceptions the doctrine which supports 
it is to be received, it is not Iny present purpose to 
define. The present question has nothing to do with 
their motives; it only regards the public expresf'ion 
of their sentiments. 
The author is compelled, however reluctantly, to 
receive the sentence pronounced upon hÜu in the 
House of Commons as that of the party. I t pro- 
ceeded from the n10uth of hitn who must be regard- 
ed as its authentic organ. In a discussion which 
continued for two days, no one gentlen1an of the 
VOL. IV. 5 
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opposition in terposed a negative, or even a doubt, 
in favor of hÏ111 or his opinions. If an idea consonant 
to the doctrine of his book, or favorable to hIs COll- 
duct, lurks in the luillds of any persons in that de- 
scription, it is to be considered only as a peculiarity 
which they indulge to their own private liberty of 
thinking. The author cannot reckon upon it. It 
has nothing to do with thelu a.s members of a party. 
In their public capacity, in everything that meets the 
public ear or public eye, the body must be consid- 
ered as ullanilnous. 
They nUlst have been anirnatecl with a very ,varm 
zeal against those opinions, because they were under 
no nece.
/5ity of acting as they did, from any just cause 
of apprehension that the errors of this writer should 
be taken for theirs. They 111ight disapprove; it was 
not necessary they should disavow him, as they have 
done in the whole and in all the parts of his book; 
because neither in the \\Thole nor in any of the parts 
were they directly, or by any implication, involved. 
The author was known, indeed, to. have been warm- 
ly, strenuously, and affectionately, against all allure- 
ments of aluLition, and all possibility of alienation 
from pride or personal pique or peevish jealousy, 
attached to the Whig party. 'Yith one of theln he 
has had a long friend
hip, which he n1ust ever re- 
member with a melancholy pleasure. To the great, 
real, and alniable virtues, and to the unequalled abil- 
Üies of that gentleman, he shall always join with his 
country in paying a just tribute of applause. There 
are others in that party for whom, without any shade 
of SOlTO\V, he bears as high a degree of love as can 
enter into the lnlluan heart, and as much veneration 
as ought to be paid to hun1an creatures; because he 
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firn11y believes that they are endowed with as 111any 
and as great virtues as the nature of man is capable 
of producing, joined to great clearness of intellect, to 
a just judgll1ellt, to a wonderful ten1per, and to true 
.wisdom. His sentiments with regard to the1n can 
never vary, without subjecting hhn to the just indig- 
nation of l11ankind, who are bound, and are generally 
disposed, to look up with reverence to the Le
t pat- 
terns of their species, and such as give a dignitJ to 
the nature of which we all participate. For the whole 
of the party he has high respect. Upon a view., in- 
deed, of the composition of all parties, he finds great 
satbfaction. It is, that, in leaving the sèrvice of his 
country, he leaves Parlialnent ,vithout all con1pari- 
son richer in abilities than he found it. Very solid 
and very brilliant talents distinguish the n1Ïnisterial 
bonches. The opposite rows are a sort of sen1Ïnary 
of genius, and have brought forth such and so great 
talents as never before (alnongst us at lea
t) have ap- 
peared together. If their owners are disposed to serve 
their country, (he trusts they are,) they are in a con- 
dition to render it services of the highest Í1nportance. 
If, through 111istake or passion, they are led to con- 
tribute to its ruin, we shall at least have a consola- 
tion denied to the ruined country that adjoins us: 'we 
shall not be destroyed by Inen of mean or secondary 
capacities. 
All these considerations of party attachn1ent, of 
personal regard, and of personal adn1Ïra tion ren- 
dered the author of the Reflections exrreulely cau- 
tious, lest the slightest suspicion should arise of his 
having undertaken to express the sentÏ1nents even 
of a single man of that description. His words at 
the outset of his Reflections are these:- 
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" In the first letter I had the honor to write to you, 
and which at len.gth I send, I wrote neither for nor 
from any description of men; nor shall I in this. 
[y 
errors, if any, are rny own. My reputation alone is to 
answer for them." In another place he says, (p. 
126,*) "I have no 'Jna'n'g proxy. I speak only froln 
rnyse1j, when I disclaÏ1n, as I do \vith all possible 
earnestness, all c01l1IDunion with the actors in that 
triumph, or with the admirers of it. When I assert 
anything else, as concerning the people of England, 
I speak from observation, not from authority." 
To say, then, that the book did not contain the sen- 
timents of their party is not to contradict the author 
or to clear thelTIselves. If the party had denied his 
doctrines to be the current opinions of the majority 
in the nation, they .would have put the question on 
its true issue. There, I hope and believe, his cen- 
surers will find, 011 the trial, that the author is as 
faithful a representative of the general sentÏ1nellt of 
the people of England, as any person aIllongst them 
can be of the ideas of his own party. 
The French R,e'
olution can have no connection 
with the objects of any parties in England formed 
before the period of that event, unless they choose 
to Ï1nitate any of its acts, or to consolidate any princi- 
ples of that Revolution with their O\Vll opinions. The 
French Revolution is no part of their original contract. 
The matter, standing by itself, is an open subject of 
political discussion, like all the other revolutions (and 
there are many 
 which have been atteITIpted or ac- 
complished in our age. But if any considerable num- 
ber of British subjects, taking a factious interest in 
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the proceedings of France, begin publicly to incorpo- 
rate themselves for the subversion of nothing short 
of the u'hole Constitution of this kingdonl, - to in- 
corporate themc;;elves for the utter overthrow of the 
body of its laws, civil and ecclesiastical, and with 
them of the whole systelll of its nlanners, in fayor of 
the ne,v Constitution and of the luodern usages of 
the French nation, -I think no party principle could 
bind the author not to express his selltilnents strongly 
against such a faction. On the contrary, he ,,-as per- 
haps bound to lnark his dissent, when the leaders of 
the party were daily going out of their way to lllake 
public dëclarations in Parliament, which, notwith- 
.standing the purity of their intentions, had a ten- 
dency to encourage ill-designing men in their prac- 
tices against our Constitution. 
The nlelnbers of this faction leave no doubt of the 
nature and the extent of the Inischief they 111ean to 
produce. They declare it openly and decisively. 
Their intentions are not left equi,
ocal. They are 
put out of all dispute by the thanks .which, fornlally 
and as it were officially, they i

ue, ill order to reCOln- 
mend and to prolnote the circulation of the nlo
t atro- 
cious and treasonable libels against all the hitherto 
cheri
hed objects of the love and veneration of this 
people. Is it contrary to the duty of a good sul
ject 
to reprobate such proceedings? Is it alien to the 
office of a good melnber of Parliamell t, when such 
practices increase, and when the audacity of the con- 
spirators grows with their Í1npunitr, to point out in 
his place their evil tendency to the happy Con
titu- 
tion which he is chosen to guard? I
 it "Tong, in 
any sense, to render the people of England :5cn
iLle 
how much they luust suffer, if, unfortunately, 
uch 
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a wicked faction should become possessed in this 
country of the same power ,vhich their allies in the 
very next to us have so perfìdiou
ly usurped and so 
outrageously abused? Is it illluullan to prevent, if 
possible, the spilling their blood, or hnprudent to 
guard against the effusion of our OWlt.f! Is it contrary 
to any of the honest principles of party, or -repugnant 
to any of the known duties of friendship, for any sen- 
ator respectfully and aillicably to caution his brother 
nleillbel'
 against countenancing, by inconsiderate ex- 
pressions, a sort of proceeding which it is Ílnpossible 
they should deliberately approve? . 
He had undertaken to dmnollstrate, by arglunents 
which he thought could not be refuted, and by docu- 
Inent8 which he ,vas sure could not be denied, that 
no conlparison .was to Le made between the British 
goverIunent and the French usurpation. - That they 
who endeavored nladly to C0111pare thelll ,vere by no 
means making the cOlnparison of one good systelll 
with another good systelll, which varied only in lo- 
cal and circumstantial differences; lnuch less that 
they were holding out to us a superior pattern of le- 
gal liberty, which we n1Ïght suLstitute in the place of 
our old, and, as they describe it, superannuated COll- 
stitution. He meant to demonstrate that the French 
scheme was not a cOlnparative goud, but a positiye 
evil. - That the question did not at all turn, as it 
had been stated, on a varallel between a Inonal'chy 
and a republic. He denied that the present sdlCllle 
of things in France did at all deserve the respectable 
narne of a republic: he had therefore no cOlnparison 
between Inonarchies and republics to make. - That 
what ,vas done in France was a wild attelupt to 
methodize anarchy, to perpetuate and fix disorùer. 
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That it was a foul, impious, monstrous thing, wholly 
out of the course of moral K ature. He undertook 
to prove that it was generated in treachery, fraud, 
falsehood, hypocrisy, and unprovoked 111urder. - He 
offered to Inake out that those 'who have led in that 
business had conducted themselves 'with the utmost 
perfidy to their colleagues in function, and with the 
most flagrant peIjury both towards their king and 
their constituent&: to the one of whon1 the ...l

elnhly 
had sworn fealty; and to the other, when unùer no 
sort of violence or constraint, they had sworn a full 
obedience to instructions. - That, by the terror of 
assassination, they had driven away a ycry great 
number of the members, so as to produce a false ap- 
pearance of a majority. - That this fictitious majority 
had fabricated a Constitution, which, as now it stands, 
is a tyranny far beyond any example that can be 
found in the civilized European world of our age; 
that therefore the lovers of it 11luSt be lovers, not 
of liberty, but, if they really understand its nature, 
of the lowest and basest of all servitnde. 
He proposed to prove that the present state of 
things in France is not a transient evil, productive, 
as some have too favorably represented it, of a last- 
ing good; but that th
 present e\il is only the 111eans 
of producing future and (if that were possible) worse 
evils. - That it is not an undigested, iluperfect, and 
crude scheme of liberty, which may gradually be 
mellowed and ripened into an orderly and social free- 
dOIU; but that it is so fundanlentally wrong as to Lc 
utterly incapable of correcting itself by auy length of 
tillle, or of being fonned into any 11lode of polity of 
which a 11lelllber of the House of Con1111011s could 
publicly declare his approbation. 
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If it had been pern1itted to }Ir. Burke, he \\rould 
have shown distinctly, and in detail, that what the 
Åssen1bly calling itself National had held out as a 
large and liberal toleration is in reality a cruel and 
insidious religious persecution, infinitely lnore bit- 
ter than any which had been heard of within this 
century. - That it had a feature in it \vorse than the 
old persecutions. - That the old persecutors acted, 
or pretended to act, from zeal towards son1e systen1 
of piety and virtue: they gave strong preferences to 
their own; and if they drove people froin one relig- 
ion, they provided for theul another, in which 111e11 
nlÏght take. refuge and expect consolation. - rrhat 
their new persecution is not against a variety in con- 
science, but against all conscience. rrhat it professes 
conteillpt towards its object; and whilst it treats aU 
religion with scorn, is not so n1uch as neutral about 
the modes: it unites the opposite evils of intolerance 
and of indifference. 
He could have proved that it is so far fi'Olll reject- 
ing tests, (as unaccountably had be.en assserted,) that 
the Assembly had Ünposed tests of a peculiar hard- 
ship, arising froin a cruel and prenleditated pecuni- 
ary fraud: tests against old principles, sanctioned hy 
the laws, and binding upon the conscience. - That 
these tests \vere not iInposed as ti tIes to sonle llC\V 
honor or son1e new benefit, but to enable Incn to hold 
a poor con1pensation for their legal estates, of \vhich 
they had been unjustly deprived; and as thcy had 
before been reduced frolll affluence to indigence, so, 
on refusal to swear against their conscience, they are 
now driven frolll indigence to famine, and treatcd 
with every possible degree of outrage, insult, anù 
inhumanity. - That these tests, which their Ï1npos. 
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ers welJ knew would not be taken, were intended for 
the very purpose of cheating their Iniserable victims 
out of the compensation ,vhich the tyrannic impos- 
tors of the Åssembly had previously and purposely 
rendered the public unable to pay. That thus their 
ultimate violence arose froin their original fraud. 
He would have shown that the universal peace and 
concord amongst nations, which these COllllllon ene- 
mies to mankind had held out ,vith the same fraud- 
ulent ends and pretences 'with ,,-hich they had uni- 
formly conducted every part of their proceeding, was 
a coarse and chunsy deception, unworthy to be pro- 
posed as an example, by an infornled and sagacious 
British senator, to any other country. - That, far 
fi'oln peace and good-will to nlen, they lueditated 
war against all Qther goverlunents, and proposed 
systenlatically to excite in them all the very worst 
kind of seditions, in order to lead to their common 
destruction. - That they had discovered,' in the few 
instances in which they have hitherto had the power 
of discovering it, (as at 
\. vignon and in the Con1tat, 
at Cavaillon and at Carpentras,) in what a savage 
manner they mean to conduct the seditions and ,val'S 
they have planned against their neighbors, for the . 
sake of putting theillseives at the head of a confeder- 
ation of republics as wild and as mischievous as their 
own. He would have shown in what manner that 
wicked schenle was carried on in those places, with- 
out being directly either owned or disclainled, in 
hopes that the undone people should at length be 
obliged to fly to their tyrannic protection, as some 
sort of refuge frolll their barbarous and treacherous 
hostility. He would have shown from those exam- 
ples that neither this nor any other society could be 
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in safety as long as such a public enen1Y was in a 
condition to continue directly or indirectly such prac- 
tices against its peace. -That Great Britain was a 
principal object of their Inachinations; and that they 
had begun by establishing correspondences, COlnmu- 
nications, and a sort of federal union with the fac- 
tious here. - That no practical enjoYlnellt of a thing 
so imperfect and precarious as hunlan happiness nlll
t 
be, even under the very best of goverIunents, could 
be a security for the existence of these governments, 
during the prevalence of the principles of France, 
propagated from that grand school of every disorder 
and every ,ice. 
Hè ,vas prepared to show the Inadness of their dec- 
laration of the pretended rights of Inall, - the childish 
futility of SOlne of their InaxÎ1ns, the gross and stu- 
pid absurdity and the palpable falsity of others., and 
the mischievous tendency of all such declarations to 
the well-being of Inen and of citizens and to the safe- 
ty and prosperity of every just cOlnlnolHvealth. He 
was prepared to show, that, in their conduct, the 
Assembly had directly violated not only every sound 
principle of govel'lunent, hut everyone, ,vithout ex- 
ception, of their own false or futile n1axin1s, and 
indeed every rule they had pretended to lay down 
for their o\vn direction. 
In a word, he \vas ready to sho\v that those who 
could, after such a full and fair exposure, continue 
to countenance the French insanity were not lnbtak- 
en politicians, but bad Inen; hut he thought that in 
this case, as in many others, ignorance had been the 
cause of admiration. 
These are strong assertions. They required strong 
proofs. The lnelnber ,vho laid down these positions 
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was and is ready to give, in his place, to each posi- 
tion decisive evidence, correspondent to the nature 
and quality of the several allegations. 
In order to judge on the propriety of the interrup- 
tion given to 1\11'. Burke, in his speech in the COffi- 
lnittee of the Quebec Bill, it is necessary to inquire, 
First, whether, on general principles, he ought to 
have been suffered to prove his allegations? Second- 
ly, whether the thne he had chosen was so very un- 

easonable as to make his exercise of a parliamentary 
right productive of ill effects on his frieuds or his 
country? Thirdly, whether the opinions delivered in 
his book, and which he had begun to expatiate upon 
that day, were in contradiction to his former princi- 
ples, and inconsistent with the general tenor of his 
public conduct? 
They who haye made eloquent panegyrics on the 
French Revolution, and who think a free discussion 
so very advantageous in every case and under every 
circumstance, ought not, in my opinion, to have pre- 
vented their eulogies from being tried on the test 
of facts. If their panegyric had been answered with 
an invective, (bating the difference in point of elo- 
quence,) the one would have been as good as the 
other: that is, they would both of then1 have been 
good for nothing. The panegyric and the satire 
ought to be suffered to go to trial; and that which 
shrinks from it must be contented to stand, at best, 
as a mere declamation. 
I do not think 
lr. Blu'ke ,vas wrong in the course 
he took. That which seemed to be reco111mended to 
him by 
Ir. Pitt was rather to extol the English 
Constitution than to attack the French. I do not de- 
termine what would be best for Mr. Pitt to do in his 
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situation. I do not deny that he may have good rea- 
sons for his reserve. Perhaps they luight have been 
as good for a similar reserve on the part of Mr. Fox, 
if his zeal had suffered him to listen to them. But 
there were no motives of n1Ïnisterial prudence, or of 
that prudence which ought to guide a 111an perhaps 
on the eve of being minister, to restrain the author 
of the Reflections. He is in no office under the 
crown; he is not the organ of any party. 
The excellencies of the British Constitution had al- 
ready exercised and exhausted the talents of the best 
thinkers and the most eloquent writers and speakers 
that the ,vorld ever saw. But in the present case a 
system declared to be far better, and which certainly 
is much newer, (to restless and unstable Ininds no 
small recolumendation,) ,vas held out to the admira- 
tion of the good people of England. In that case 
it was surely proper for those who had far other 
thoughts of the French Constitution to scrutinize 
that plan which has been recommended to our in1Ï- 
tation by active and zealous factions at hOlne and 
abroad. Our complexion is such, that we are palled 
with enjoyment, and stimulated with hope, - that ,ve 
become less sensible to a. long-possessed benefit from 
the very circumstance that it is become habitual. 
Specious, untried, ambiguous prospects of ne,v ad- 
vantage recommend themselves to the spirit of ad- 
venture which more or less prevails in every mind. 
From this telnper, men and factions, and nations too, 
have sacrificed the good of ,vhich they had been in 
assured possession, in fayor of wild and irrational 
expectations. 'Vhat should hinder l\fr. Burke, if he 
thought this telnper likely at one thue or other to 
prevail in our country, from exposing to a nnlltitude 
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eager to game the false calculations of this lottery of 
fraud ? 
I allow, as I ought to do, for the effusions which 
come from a general zeal for liberty. This is to be 
indulged, and even to be encouraged, as long as the 
question iJ$ general. Än orator, abo,-e all men, ought 
to be allowed a full and free use of the praise of lib- 
erty. A commonplace in favor of slavery and trr- 
lny, delivered to a popular assemhly, would indeed 
be a bold defiance to all the principle
 of rhetoric. 
But in a question whether any particular COll
titu- 
tion is or is not a plan of rational liberty , this kind of 
rhetorical flourish in favor of freedom in general is 
surely a little out of its place. It is virtually a beg 
ging of the question. It is a song of triumph before 
the battle. 
"But 
Ir. Fox does not 111ake the panegyric of 
the new Constitution; it is the destruction only of 
the absolute monarchy he commends." When that 
lla111eless thing which has been lately set up in 
France was described as " the 1110st stupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty ,vhich had been erected 
on the foundation of human integrity in any time or 
country," it n1ight at first have led the hearer into 
an opinion that the construction of the l1ew fabric 
was an object of 
dmiration, as well as the demoli- 
tion of the old. 
Ir. Fox, however, has explained 
hÌlnself; and it would be too like that captious and 
cayilling spirit which I so perfectly detest, if I "Were 
to pin down the language of an eloquent and ar- 
dent mind to the punctilious exactness of a pleader. 
Then 1.11'. Fox did not Inean to applaud that 1110n- 
strons thing which, by the courtesy of France, they 
call a Constitution. I easily believe it. Far fronl 
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meriting the praises of a great genius like l\fr. Fox, it 
cannot be approved by any man of COnll110n sellse or 
Common information. He cannot adn1Îre the change 
of one piece of ,barbarism for another, and a worse. 
He cannot rejoice at the destruction of a monarchy, 
111itigated by manners, respectful to laws and usages, 
and attentive, perhaps but too attentive, to public 
opinion, in favor of the tyranny of a licentious, fcro- 
cious, and savage nlultitude, ,vithout la,vs, lllanners, 
or morals, and which, so far from respecting the gcn- 
eral sense of mankind, insolently endeavors to alter 
all the principles and opinions ,vhich have hithertc 
guided and contained the world, and to force thel'll 
into a conformity to their views and actions. His 
mind is made to better things. 
That a man should rejoice and triull1ph in the de- 
struction of an absolute monarchy, - that in such an 
event he should overlook the captivity, disgrace, and 
degradation of an unfortunate prince, and the contin- 
ual danger to a life which exists only to be endanger- 
ed, - that he should overlook the utter ruin of whole 
orders and classes of men, extending itself directly, 
or in its nearest consequences, to at least a nlillion 
of our kind, and to at least the temporary wretched- 
ness of a whole community, - I do not deny to be in 
some sort natural; because, ,vhen people see a po- 
litical object which they ardently desire but in one 
point of view, they are apt extremely to palliate or 
underrate the evils which may arise in obtaining it. 
This is no reflection on the humanity of those per- 
sons. Their good-nature I am the last man in the 
world to dispute. It only shows that they are 
not sufficiently informed or sufficiently considerate. 
When they come to reflect seriously on the trans- 
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action, they will think tllelllseh-es bound to exaluine 
what the ohject is that has been acquired hy all this 
ha\oc. They \vill hardly a

ert that the de
truction 
of an absolute monarchy is a thing good in itself, 
without any sort of reference to the antecedent state 
of things, or to consequences which result froIll the 
change, - without any consideration \vhether under its 
ancient rule a country 'was to a considerable degree 
flourishing and populou
. highly cultiyated and high- 
ly conunercial, and w'hethe1', under that dOIllination, 
though persollalliberty had been precarious and inse- 
cure, property at lea
t was e,er violated. They can- 
not take the 11loral sympathies of the lnllllan 11lind 
along 'with the 111 , in abst1'actionf' separated froll1 the 
good or evil condition of the state, frol11 the quality 
of actions, and the character of the actors. 
 one of 
us love absolute and uncontrolled monarchy; but 
we could not rejoice at the sufferillg
 of a )[arcus 
Aurelius or a Trajan, who were absolute monarchs, 
as we do when Nero is condemned by the Senate to 
be punished more 1ìloJorum
. nor, when that monster 
was obliged to fly with his wife Sporus, and to drink 
puddle, were nlen affected in the saIne manner as 
when the venerable Galba, ,vith all his faults and 
errors, was 11lurdered by a rH\olted lnerccnary sol- 
diery. With such things before our eyes, our feel- 
ings contradict our theories: and when this is the 
case, the feelings are true, and the theory is false. 
What I contend for is, that, in cOllullendillg the de- 
struction of an absolute monarchy, all the circum.stan- 
ces ought not to be wholly o,erlooked, as "consid- 
erations fit only for shallow and superficial n1Ïnds." 
(The words of 
Ir. Fox, or to that effect.) 
The subversion of a gover111nen t, to deser,e any 
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praise, Inust be considered but as a step preparatory 
to the fOrInation of sOlnething better, either in the 
scheme of the goverIunent itself, or in the persons 
,vho adlninister it, or in both. These eyents cannot 
in reason be separated. For instance, ,vhen we praise 
our Revolution of 1688, though the nation in that act 
was on the defensive, and was justified in incurring 
all the evils of a defensive ,var, \ve do not rest there. 
We always combine with the subversion of the old 
governlnent the happy settlement which followed. 
"\Vhen we estÏ1nate that Revolution, we ll1ean to COln- 
prehend in our calculation both the value of the 
thing parted with and the value of the thing received 
in exchange. 
The burden of proof lies heavily on those who tear 
to pieces the whole frame and contexture of their 
coun try, that they could find no other way of settling 
a government fit to obtain its rational ends, except 
that which they have pursued by means unfavorable 
to all the present happiness of millions of people, and 
to the utter ruin of several hundreds of thousands. 
In their political arrangements, lnen have no right to 
put the \vell-being of the present generation wholly 
out of the question. Perhaps the only moral trust 
with any certainty in our hands is the care of our 
own time. With regard to futurity, we are to treat 
it like a ward. We are not so to attempt an im- 
provement of his fortune as to put the capital of his 
estate to any hazard. 
It is not worth our while to discuss, like sophis- 
tel's, whether in no ca
e SOlne evil for the sake of 
sorne benefit is to be tolerated. Nothing universal 
can be rationally affirmed on any moral or any polit- 
ical subject. Pure metaphysical abstraction does not 
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belong to these Inatters. The lines of morality are not 
like the ideal line
 of luathematics. They are broad 
and deep as well as long. They adu1Ît of exceptions; 
they demand modifications. These exceptions and 
modifications are not made by the process of logic, 
but by the rules of prudence. Prudence i::, not only 
the first in rank of the virtues political and moral, 
but she is the director, the regulator, the standarù 
of theln all. 
Ietaphysics cannot live without defi- 
nition; but Pr1;ldence is cautious how she defines. 
Our courts cannot be more fearful iu suffering fic- 
titious cases to be brought before thelu for elicit-. 
iug their determination on a point of la1Y than pru- 
dent moralists are iu putting extreme and hazard... 
ous cases of conscience upon emergencies not exist. 
ing. 'Yithout attempting, therefore, to define, "\\hat 
never can be defined, the case of a revolution in gov- 
Cfluuent, this, I think, may be 
afely affirmed, - that 
a sore and pressing evil is to be reluoved, and that a 
good, great in its amount and unequi\'ocal ill its 
nature, must be probable ahuost to certainty, before 
the inestimable price of our own morals and the well- 
being of a number of our fello\\--citizens is paid for a 
revolution. If ever we ought to be econon1Ïsts even 
to parsimony, it is in the voluntary production of evil. 
Every revolution contains in it something of evil. 
It must ahvays be, to those who are the greatest 
amateurs, or even professors, of revolutions, a ulatter 
very hard to prove, that the late French government 
1vas so bad that nothing worse in the infinite devices 
of Inen could COlne in its place. They who have 
brought France to its present condition ought to 
prove also, by something better than prattling about 
the Bastile, that their /Subverted goVel"lllllcnt wa
 as 
VOL. IV. 6 
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incapable as tho present certainly is of all 11l1prove- 
ment and correction. How dare they to say so who 
have nO'901' 1uade that expe1'Ï1nent? They are exper- 
Ï1ne
lters by their trade. They have luade an hundred 
others, infinitely n10re hazardous. 
The English adn1Ï1'ers of the forty-eight thousand 
republics which forn1 the French federation praise 
thenl not for what they are, but for what they are to 
bec01ne. They do not talk as politicians, but as 
prophets. But in ,vhatever charac.ter they choose 
to found panegyric on prediction, it will be thought 
a littlo singular to praise any work, not for its own 
merits, but for the merits of sOlnething else which 
may succeed to it. When any political institution 
is praised, in spite of great and pron1Ïnent faults of 
every kind, and in all its parts, it llHlSt be supposed 
to have scnnething excellent in its fundalnelltal prin- 
ciples. It Il1USt be shown that it is right, though 
in1perfect, - that it is not ouly by possibility sus.. 
ceptible of hnprovelnent, but that it contains in it a 
principle tending to its luelioration. 
Before they attenlpt to show this progression of 
their favorito work fron1 absolute pravity to finished 
perfection, they ,vill find themselves engaged in a 
civil war with those whose cause they maintain. 
What! alter our sublime Constitution, the glory of 
France, the envy of the world, the pattern for 111an- 
kind, the masterpiece of legislation, the collected and 
concentrated glory of this enlightened age? Have 
we not produced it readY-Inade and ready-arlued, 
mature in its birth, a perfect goddess of wisdom and 
of war, hamnlered by our blacksmith midwives out 
of the brain of Jupiter hÌInself? Have we not sworn 
our devout, profane, believing, infidel people to an 
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allegiance to this godde
s, even before she had burst 
the dUl'a rnater, and as yet existed only in elubryo? 
Have 'we not solenlnly declared this Constitution un- 
alterable by any future legislature? Haye we not 
bound it on posterity forever, though our abettors 
have declared that no one generation is cOlupetent 
to bind another? Have ,\
e not obliged the menlber::) 
of every future .Åsselnbly to qualifiy thell1sèlyes for 
their seats by swearing to its conservation? 
Indeed, the French Constitution always nlust be 
(if a change is not lllade in all their principle
 and 
fundan1ental arrangements) a government wholly by 
popular representation. It nlust be this or nothing. 
The French faction considers as an usurpation, as 
an atrocious violation of the indefeasible righì5 of 
man, every other description of government. Take 
it, or leave it: there is no nleditun. Let the irrefra- 
gable doctors fight out their o,vn controversy in their 
own ,vay and with their own weapons; and when 
they are tired, let them comnlence a treaty of peace. 
Let the plenipotentiary sophisters of England settle 
,vith the diploluatic sophisters of France in what 
manner right is to be corrected by an infusion of 
wrong, and how truth may be rendered more true 
by a due intermixture of falsehood. 


Having sufficiently proved that nothing could make 
it generally ÎInproper for 
Ir. Burke to prove ,vhat 
he had alleged concerning the object of this dispute, 
I pass to the second question, that is, 'Yhether he wa
 
justified in choosing the committee on the Quebec 
Bill as the field for this discussion? If it were nece:s- 
sary, it Inight be shown that he was not the first to 
bring these discussions into Parliament, nor the first 
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to renew then1 in this session. The fact is notorious. 
As to the Quebec Bill, they were introduced into the 
debate upon that subject for two plain reasons: First, 
that, as he thought it then not advisable to Inake tbe 
proceedings of the factious societies the subject of a 
direct Inotion, he had no other ,yay open to hilll. 
Nobody ha
 atteillpted to show that it ,vas at all 
adll1issible into any other business before the House. 
Here everything 'was favorable. Hpre ,vas a bill to 
forn1 a ne,v Constitution for a French province un- 
der English dOlninion. The question naturally arose, 
,vhether ,ve should settle that constitution upon Eng- 
lish ideas, or upon French. This furnished an oppor- 
tunity for exalnilling into the value of the French 
Constitution, either considered as apIJlicable to colo- 
nial goVerIllnent, or in its O'Vll nature. The bill, too, 
,vas in a COlllll1ittee. By the privilege of speaking 
as often as he pleased, he hoped in sonle 1l1eaSUre to 
supply the ,vant of support, ,vhich he had but too 
much reason to apprehend. In a cOlnmittee it was 
always in his po,ver to bring the questions froln gen- 
eralities to facts, frOIl1 dechtnlation to discussioll. 
80111e benefit he actually received from this privilege. 
These are plain, obvious, natural reasons for his con- 
duct. . I believe they are the true, and the only true 
ones. 
They who justify the frequent interruptions, which 
at length wholly disabled him from proceeding, attrib- 
ute their conduct to a very different interpretation of 
his motives. They say, that, through corruption, or 
Inalice, or folly, he was acting his part in a plot to 
make his friend Mr. Fox pass for a republican, and 
thereby to prevent the gracio.us intentions of his sov- 
ereign from taking effect, which at that tin1c had 
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begun to disclose themselves in .his favor.. This is 
a pretty serious charge. This, on )Ir. Burke"s part, 
would be sOluething more than nlistake, EOlnething 
w".orse than fOl'lnal irregularity. Any contulllely, any 
outrage, is readily pas:,ed over, by the indulgence 
w.hich we all owe to sudden pas
ion. The
e things 
are soon forgot upon occasions in ,,-hich all l11CH are 
so apt to forget themselves. Deliberate injuries, to a 
degree, must be remembered, because they require 
deliberate precautions to be secured against their re- 
turn. 
I am authorized to say for :Mr. Burke, that he 


. To explain this, it will be necessary to advert to a paragraph 
which appeared in a paper in the minority interest some time before 
this debate. H A very dark intrigue has lately been discoycred, the 
authors of which are well known to us; but until the glorious day 
shall come when it will not be a LIBEL to tell the TRL"TH, we mu::;t 
not be so regardless of our own safety as to publish their names. 
We will, however, state the fact, leaving it to the ingenuity of our 
readers to discover what we dare not publish. 
"Since the business of the armament against Russia has been 
under discussion, a great personage has been heard to ;;ay, 'that he 
was not so wedded to 
lr. PITT as not to be very willing to gÏ\'e his 
confidence to 
Ir. Fox, if the latter should be able, in a cri5i5 like the 
present, to conduct the government of the country with greater advan- 
ta
e to the public/ 
H This patriotic declaration immediat
ly alarmed the swarm of 
courtly insects that live only in the sunshine of ministerial favor. It 
was thought to be the forerunner of the dbmission of :\Ir. Pitt, find 
every engine was set at work for the purpose of prc\-enting :,uch an 
evcnt. The principal engine employed on this occa
ion was C -\LL"JI- 
KY. It was whispered in the ear of a great personage, that )lr. Fux 
was the last man in England to be trusted by a. KIXG, because he W
 
by PRISCIPLE a REPUBLlCAX, and consequentJ.r an enemy to :1IOXAR- 
CRY. 
"In the discus8ion of the Que6ec Bill which stood for yesterday, it 
was the intention of some persons to connect with this subject the 
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considers that cause assigned for the outrage offered 
to hin1 as ten times worse than the outrage itself. 
There is such a strange confusion of ideas on this 
subject, that it is far n10re difficult to understand 
the nature of the charge than to refute it when un- 
derstood. 
Ir. Fox's friends \yere, it soeIus, soized 
with a sudden panic terror lest he should pass for a 
republican. I do not think they had any ground 
for this apprehension. But let us adlnit they had. 
"\Yhat \vas there in the Quebec Bill, rather than in 
any other, 'which could subject hÏ1n or thelll to that 
inlputation ? Nothing in a discussion of the French 
Constitution, \vhich might arise on the Quebec Bill, 


French Revolution, in hopes that 
ir. Fox would be warmed by a col- 
lision with 
Ir. Burke, and induced to defend that Revolution, in which 
so much power was taken from, and so little left in the crown. 
"Had l\1r. Fox Ütllen into the snare, his speedl on the occasion 
would have been laid before a great personage, 3S a proof that a man 
who could defend such a revolution might he a very good republican, 
but could not possibly be a friend to monarchy. 
"But those who laid the snare were disappointed; for Mr. Fox, in 
the short conversation which took place yesterday in the House of 
Commons, said, that he confessedly had thought f.worahly of the 
French Revolution, but that most certainly he never had, either in 
Parliament or out of Parliament, professed or defended republican 
principles." -Argus, April 22d, 1791. 
Mr, Burke cannot answe
 for the truth nor prove the fa.lsehood. of 
the story given by the friends of the party in this paper. He only 
knows that an opinion of its being well or ill authenticated had no 
influence on his conduct. He meant only, to the best of his power, 
to gouard the public against the ill designs of factions out of doors. 
",Vhat Mr, Burke did in Parliament could hardly have heen intended 
to draw l\Ir. Fox into any declarations unfavorable to his principles, 
since (by the account of those who are his friends) he had long be- 
fore effec.tually prevented the success of any sueh scanùalous designs. 
Mr. ,Fox's friends have themselves done away that imputation on Mr. 
Burke. 
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could te"nd to make )11'. Fox pass for a republican, 
except he should take occasion to extol that state of 
things in France which affects to be a republic or a 
confederacy of republics. If such an encoll1Ïulll could 
make any unfavorable illlpression on the king's mind, 
surely his voluntary panegyrics on that event, not so 
much introduced as intruded into other debate
, w"ith 
which they had little relation, must have proùuccll 
that effect with much morp certainty and n1uch great- 
er force. The Quebec Bill, at worst, was only one of 
those opportunities carefully sought and industrious- 
ly hnproved by himself. )11'. Sheridan had already 
brought forth a panegyric on the French systen1 in a 
still higher strain, with full as little dClnand frolll 
the nature of the business before the House, in a 
speech too good to be speedily forgotten. :\11'. Fux 
followed him without any direct call from the subject- 
matter, and upon the saIne ground. To canvass 
the n1erits of the French Constitution on the Quebec 
Bill could not draw forth any opinions \vhich Vt
ere 
not brought forward before, ,yith no 8111all ostenta- 
tion, and -with very little of necessity, or perhaps of 
propriety. "That 1110de or what tÏ1ne of discu:,sing 
the conduct of the French faction in England woulù 
not equally tend to kindle this enthusiasln, and afford 
those occasions for panegyric, "which, far frol11 ðhun- 
ning, 
lr. Fox has always industriously sought? He 
himself said, very truly, in the debate, that no arti- 
fices "were necessary to draw frolH hin1 his opinions 
upon that subject. But to fall upon :.\II'. Eurke fur 
making an use, at "worst not m
re irregular, of the 
same liberty, is tantalnoullt to a plain declaration 
that the topic of France is tabooed or forbidùen 
ground to )11'. Burke, and to )11'. Burke alone. But 
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surely 
lr. Fox is not a republican; and .whåt 8hould 
hinder hiln, when such a discus
ion came on, fronl 
clearing himself unequivocally (as his friends say he 
had done near a fortnight before) of all such iln pu ta- 
tions ? Instead of being a disadvantage to hilll, he 
would have defeated all his ellelnies, and 1\11'. Burke, 
since he has thought proper to reckon him 3,nlongst 
them. 
But it seems some lle\YSpaper or other had Üu- 
puted to hÏ1n republican principles, on occasion of his 
conduct upon the Quebec Bill. Supposing 
Ir. Burke 
to have seen these ne\vspapers, (which is to suppose 
lnore than I believe to be true,) I \voulcl a
k, 'Vhell 
did the ne\Yspapers forbear to charge 1\11' Fox, or 
lr. 
Burke hinlself, \vith republican principles, or any 
other principles which they thought could render 
both of thenl odious, sonletinlcs to one description 
of people, sometimes to another? 1\11'. Burke, ,;illce 
the publication of his pamphlet, has been a thonsalld . 
tinles charged in the ne\Yspapers .with hol<lillg des- 
potic principles. He could not enjoy one 11101nont of 
domestic quiet, he could not perfOrlTI the least parti- 
ele of public duty, if he did not altogether dif'regal'd 
the language of those libels. But, however his SCll- 
sibility might be affected by such abusð, it ,vonld ill 
him have been thought a most ridiculous reason for 
shutting up the 1110uths of 1\11'. Fox or 1\11'. Shcridan, 
so as to prevent their delivering their selltinleuts of 
the French Revolution, that, forsooth, "the ne'Y
pa- 
pel's had lately charged 1\11'. Burke with being all 
enemy to liberty." 
I allo\v that those gentlemen 
which 
lr. Burke has no claim. 
. ought to plead those privileges, 


have privileges to 
But their friends 
and not to as
ign 
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bad reasons, on the principle of what is fair between 
luan and luan, and thereby to put themselves on a 
level with those ,vho can so easily refute them. Let 
them say at once that his reputation is of no value, 
and that he has no call to assert it, - but that theirs 
is of infinite concern to the party and the public, 
and to that consideration he ought to sacrifice all his 
opinions and all his feelings. 
In that language I should hear a stylê correspond- 
ent to the proceeding,-lofty, indeed, but plain and 
consistent. Adn1Ït, ho,vever, for a 1110n1ent, and 
Inerely for argument, that this gentlelnan had as 
good a right to continue as they had to begin these 
discussions; in candor and equity they nlu
t allow 
that their "voluntary descant in praise of the French 
Constitution was as nluch an oblique attack on :)Ir. 
Burke as )11'. Burke's inquiry into the foundation 
of this encon1ÏUl11 could possibly be construed into 
an ÏInputation upon them. They well knew that he 
felt like other 111eu; and of course he would think 
it mean and unworthy to decline asserting in his 
place, and in the front of able adversaries, the prin- 
ciples of what he had penned in his closet and with- 
out an opponent before hÌll1. They could not but be 
convinced that d
'cla1l1ations of this kind would rouse 
him, - that he llHbt think, cOllling froin l11en of their 
calibre, they were highly n1Ïschieyous, - that they 
gave countenance to bad men and bad designs; and 
though he was aware that the handling such luatters 
in Parlialuent was delicate, yet he was a man very 
likely, \vhenever, nluch against his will, they were 
brought there, to resolve that there they should be 
thoroughly sifted. )11'. Fox, early in the preceding 
session, had public notice from 1[1'. Burke of the light 
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in which he considered eyery atte111pt to introduce the 
example of France into the politics of this country, 
and of his resolution to break with his best friends 
and to join with his worst eneillies to prevent it. lIe 
hoped that no such necessity \yollld ever exist; but 
in case it should, his detennination was Blade. The 
party kne\v perfectly that he would at least defend 
hilnself. He never intended to attack 
lr. Fox, nt)}
 
did he attack hÜn directly or indirectly. IIi
 
peeeh 
kept to its Inatter. No personality ,vas en1ployed, 
even in the remotest allusion. He never did ilnpute 
to that gentleinan any republjcan principles, or any 
other bad principles or bad conduct whatsoever. It 
was far froin his ,vords; it was far froln his heart. 
It must be reineinhered, that, notwith
tanding the 
attempt of 
rr. Fox to fix 011 
Ir. Burke an unjustifi- 
able change of opinion, and the foul crinle of teach- 
ing a set of InaxÏIus to a boy, and afterwards, when 
these InaxÏ1ns becanle adult in his Inature age, of 
abandoning both the disciple and the doctrine, 
Ir. 
Burke never atten1pted, in anyone pal'ticulètr, either 
to criminate or to recriminate. It n1ay be said that 
he had nothing of the kind in his power. '!"'his he 
does not controvert. He certainly had it not in his 
inclination. That gentleinan had as little ground 
for the charges "which he was so easily provoked to 
make upon hÏ1n. 
The gentlelnen of the party (I include Mr. Fox) 
have been kind enough to consider the di
pute 
brought on by this business, and the consequent 
separation of Mr. Burke from their corps, as a Inat- 
tel' of regret and uneasiness. I cannot be of opinion 
that by his exclusion they have had any loss at all. 
A man whose opinions are so very adverse to theirs, 
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adverse, as it was expressed, 
. as pole to pole," so 
mischievously as 'well as ::;0 directly adverse that they 
found themselves under the necessity of soleuully dis- 
claiming them in full Parliament, -such a man must 
ever be to them a lnost unseemly and unprofitable 
incunlbrance. Å coöperation with hilll could only 
serve to embarrass them in all their councils. They 
have besides publicly represented him as a man capa- 
ble of abusing the docility and confidence of ingenu- 
ous youth, - and, for a bad reason or for no reason, of 
disgracing his whole public life by a scandalous con- 
tradiction of everyone of his own acts, writillg
, and 
declarations. If these charges be true, their exclu- 
sion of such a person from their body is a circum- 
stance which does equal honor to their justice and 
their prudence. If they express a degree of sensi- 
bility in being obliged to execute this wise and just 
sentence, from a consideration of SOllle amiable or 
SOllle pleasant qualities which in his private life their 
former friend lnay happen to possess, they add to 
the praise of their wisdolll and firmness the merit 
of great tenderness of heart and humanity of dispo- 
sition. 
On their ideas, the new Whig party have, in my 
opinion, acted as becalne thenl. The author of the 
Reflections, however, on his part, cannot, without 
great shalne to hilllself, and without entailing ever- 
la
ting disgrace on his posterity, adillit the truth or 
justice of the charges which have been made upon 
hi
, or allow that he has in those Reflections dis- 
covered any principle:; to which honest men are 
bound to declare; not a shade or two of dissent, 
but a total, fundalllellÌal opposition. He must be- 
lieve, if he does not mean wilfully to abandon his 
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cause and his reputation, that principles fundamen- 
tally at variance \vith those of his book are fUllda
 
mentally false. 'Vhat those principles, the antipodes 
to his, really are, he can only discover froln their 
contrariety. He is very unwilling to suppose that 
the doctrines of sonle books lately circulated are the 
principles of the party; though, froll1 the vehenleìlt 
declarations against his opinions, he is at SOlDO loss 
ho\v to judge otherwise. 
For the present, my plan does not render it neces- 
sary to say anything further concerning the merits 
either of the one set of opinions or the other. The 
author would have discussed the merits of both in his 
place, but he was not pernlitted to do so. 


I pass to the next head of charge, - Mr. Burke's 
inconsistency. It is certainly a great aggravation of 
his fault in embracing false opinions, that in doing 
so he is not supposed to fill up a void, but that be is 
guilty of a dereliction of opinions that are true aud 
laudable. This is the great gist of the charge against 
him. It is not so 111uch that he is \vrong in his book 
(that, ho\vever, is- alleged also) as that he has therein 
belied his whole life. I believe, if he could venture 
to value himself upon anything, it is on the virtue 
of consistency that he ,votlld val ne hhDself the ll10st. 
Strip him of this, and you leave hilll naked indeed. 
In the case of any man who had written something, 
and spoken a great deal, upon very lllultifarious Inat- 
tel', during upwards of twenty-five years' public 
er- 
vice, and in as great a variety of important eyents as 
perhaps have ever happened in the 
ame nUlubei" of 
years, it \vould appear a little hard, in order to charge 
such a man with inconsistency, to see collected by his 
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friend a sort of digest of his sayings, even to such as 
were merely sportive and jocular. Thi
 digest, how- 
ever, has been 11lade, with equal pains and partiality, 
and without bringing out those pas,ages of his writ- 
ings which might tend to show with what restric- 
tions any expressions quoted fronl hÜn ought to 
have been understood. From a great statesman he 
did not quite expect this mode of inquisition. If it 
only appeared in the works of comnlon panlphlet- 
eel'S, )11'. Burke lllight safely trust to his reputation. 
"hen thus urged, he ought, perhaps.. to do a little 
more. It shall be as little as possible; for I hope 
not llluch is wanting. To be totally silent on his 
charges would not be respectful to )11'. Fox. .Ac- 
cusations sometimes deri\'e a weight from the per- 
sons who make them to which they are not entitled 
from their matter. 
He who thinks that the British Constitution ought 
to consist of the three member
, of three very different 
natures, of which it does actually consist, and thinks 
it his duty to preser\'e each of those members in its 
proper place and with its proper proportion of power, 
must (as each shall happen to be attacked) ,indicate 
the three several parts on the several principles pecu- 
liarly belonging to them. He cannot assert the dem- 
ocratic part on the principles on which monarchy is 
supported, nor can he support monarchy on the prin- 
ciples of democracy, nor can he maintain aristocracy 
on the grounds of the one or of the other or of both. 
All these he must support on grounds that are totally 
different, though practically they may be, and happily 
'with us they are, brought into one harmonious body. 
Å man could not be consistent in defending 
uch va- 
rious, and, at first view, discordant, parts of a lllixed 
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Constitution, without that sort of inconsistency with 
which 
Ir. Burke stands charged. 
As anyone of the great members of this Consti- 
tution happens to be endangered, he that is a friend 
to all of them chooses and presses the topics neces- 
sary for the support of the part attacked, with all the 
strength, the earnestnes's, the vehemence, with all the 
power of stating, of argument, and of coloring, which 
he happens to possess, and which the case den1allds. 
He is not to embarrass the minds of his hearers, or 
to incumber or overlay his speech, by bringing into 
view at once (as if he were reading an acadelllic lec- 
ture) all that may and ought, when a just occasion 
presents itself, to be said in favor of the other mem- 
bers. At that time they are out of the court; there 
is no question concerning them. 'Vhilst he opposes 
his defence on the part where the attack is made, he 
presun1es that for his regard to the just rights of 
all the rest he has credit in every candid mind. He 
ought not to apprehend that his raising fences about 
popular privileges this day will infer that he ought on 
the next to concur with those ,vho would pull down 
the throne; because on the next he defends the 
throne, it ought not to be supposed that he has aban- 
doned the rights of the people. 
A man, who, among various objects of his equal 
regard, is secure of some, and full of anxiety for the 
fate of others, is apt to go to much greater lengths 
in his preference of the objects of his immediate so- 
licitude than Mr. Burke has ever done. Å man so 
circumstanced often seems to undervalue, to vilify, 
almost to reprobate and disown, those that are out 
of danger. This is the voice of Nature and truth, 
and not of inconsistency and false pretence. The 


. 
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danger of anything very dcar to us rC1novcs, for the 
mOlnent, every other affection fro111 the lnind. 'Vhen 
Prialn had his ,vhole thoughts en1ployed on the body 
of his Hector, he repels ,vith iudignation, aud drives 
froln hin1 ,vith a thousand reproaches, his sur\?iving 
sons, who with an officious piety crow-ded about hÎln 
to offer their assistance. A good critic (there is no 
better than 
lr. Fox) ,vould say that this is a lnaster- 
stroke, and lnarks a deep understanding of 
 ature in 
the father of poetry. He would de
pisc a ZoÏlus who 
would conclude fro1l1 this l)a
sage that 1101ner Inean t 
to represent this In an of affliction as hating or beiug 
indifferen t and cold in his affections to the lJoor relics 
of his house, or that he preferred a dead carcass to 
his living children. 

fr. Burke does not stand in need of an allo.wance 
of this kind, ,vhich, if he did, by candid critics ought 
to be granted to hÏ1n. If the principles of a nlixed 
Constitution be adn1Ïtted, he wants no l110re to justify 
. to consistency everything he has said and done during 
the course of a political life just touching to its close. 
I believe that gentlenlan has kept hilllself 1110re clear 
of running into the fashion of ,yild, visionary theo- 
ries, or of seeking popularity through every Ineans, 
than any man perha
s ever did in the sal
le situa- 
tion. 
He was the first nlan who, on the hustings, 
t a 
popular election, rejected the authority of instruc- 
tions fron1 constituents, - or \\yho, in any place, has 
argued so fully against it. Perhaps the discredit in- 
to which that doctrine of COlllpl1l
ive instructions 
under our Constitution is since fallen Ina.y be due 
in a great degree to his opposing hiln
elf to it in 
that manner and on that occasioll. 
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The reforn1s in representation, and the. bills for 
shortening the duration of Parlia1nents, he unifonnly 
and steadily opposed for lnany years together, in con- 
tradiction to lnany of his best friends. These friends, 
however, in his better days, ,vhen they had n10re to 
hope froln his service and 1110re to fear frolH his loss 
than now they have, never chose to find any incoll- 
sistency between his acts and expressions in favor of 
liberty and his votes on those questions. But there 
is a tÏIne for all things. 
. Against the opinion of n1any friends, even against 
the solicitation of SOlne of then1, he opposed those of 
the Church clergy who had petitioned the House of 
C01l1n1011s to be discharged fron1 the subscription. 
.l\.lthough he supported the Dissenters in their peti- 
tion for the indulgence 
hich he had refused to the 
clergy of the EstaLlished Chureh, in this, a::s he was not 
guilty of it, so he ,vas not revroached with inconsis- 
tency. At the saIne tÏIne he prolnoted, and against 
the wish of several, the clause that gave the Dissent- 
ing teachers another subscription in the place of that 
which was then taken away. Neither at that time 
,vas the reproach of inconsistency brought against 
hÎln. People could then distinguish between a dif- 
ference in conduct under a variation of circum- 
stances and an inconsistency in principle. It was 
not. then thought necessary to be freed of hiln as 
of an inculnbrance. 
These instanccs, a few alnong many, are produccd 
as an answer to the insinuation of his having pur- 
sued high popular courses ,vhich in his late book 
he has abandoned. Perhaps in his ,v1101e life he 
has never olnitted a fair occasion, with ,vhatever 
risk to him of obloquy as an individual, with what- 
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ever detrill1ellt to his interest as a nlember of opposi- 
tion, to assert the very saIne doctrines ,vhich appear 
in that book. He told the House, upon au important 
occa
ion, and pretty early in his service, that, .., being 
warned by the ill effect of a contrary procedure in 
great examples, he had taken his ideas of liberty very 
lo,,
 in order that they should stick to hÏ1n and that 
he n1Ïght stick to thenl to the end of his life." 
At popular elections the most rigorous casuists 'will 
renlit a little of their severity. They will allo,v to a 
candidate some unqualified effusions in fayor of free- 
dOl11, without binding hÏ1n to adhere to thenl in their 
utmost extent. But )11'. Burke put a more 
trict rule- 
upon hiInself than nlost moralists would put upon 
others. At his first offering himself to Bristol, ,vhere 
he "
as ahnost sure he should not obtain, on that or 
any occasion, a bingle Tory vote, (in fact, he did ob- 
tain but one,) and rested wholly on the "
hig inter- 
est, he thought himself bound to tell to the electors, 
both before and after his election, exactly what a 
representative they had to expect in hÏ111. 
"The distinguislLing part of our Constitution," he 
said, " is its liberty. To preserve that liberty invio- 
late is the peculiar duty and proper trust of a lueUl- 
her of the House of COlnnlons. But the liberty, the 
only liberty, I lnean is a liberty connected with order
. 
and that not only exists u'ith order and virtue, but 
cannot exist at all without theln. It inheres in good 
and steady government, as in itð ðubstance and vital 
principle. " 
The liberty to which 
1r. Burke declared hÏIuself 
attached is not French liberty. That liberty is noth- 
ing but the rein given to vice and confusion. )11'. 
Burke was then, as he ,vas at the writing of his Re- 
YOLo IV. 7 
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flections, awfully ilnprcssed with the difficulties aris
 
ing froln the cOlnplex state of our Constitution and 
our empire, and that it Inight require in different 
clnergencics different sorts of exertions, and the 
succef;sive call upon all the various principles ,vhich 
uphold and justify it. This will appear frolll what 
he said at the close of the poll. 
"To be a good Inenlber of Parlialnent is, let me 
tell you, no easy task, - especially at this tillle, when 
there is so strong a disposition to run into the peril- 
ous extrelllCS of servile cOlnpliance or wild popular- 
ity. To unite circumspection with vigor is absolutely 
necessary, but it is extrenlely difficult. 'Ye are now 
Inelnbers for a rich conlnlercial city
. this city, how- 
ever, is but a part of a rich cOlllmercial nation, the 
interests of ,vhich are various, 1nult , iforrn and intri- 
cate. We are nlenlbers for that great nation, ,vhich, 
however, is itself but part of a great empire, extend- 
ed by our virtue and our fortune to the farthest 
linlits of the East and of the vVest. All these wide- 
spread interests must be considered, - Inust be com- 
pared, - Blust be reconciled, if possible. We are 
melnbers for a free country; and surely we all 
know that the 11lachine of a free constitution is no 
simple thing, but as intricate and as delicate as it is 
valuable. Weare members in a great and ancient 
:ì\IONARCHY; and we must preserve religiously the true, 
legal rights of the sovereign, which form the key-stone 
that binds together the noble and well-constructed arch 
of our empire and our Oonstitution. A constitution 
made up of balanced powers must ever be a critica I 
.thing. As such I mean to touch that part of it 
which comes within n1Y reach." 
III this lnanner 
fr. Burke spoke to his cOllstitu. 
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ents seventeen years ago. He spoke, not like a par- 
tisan of one particular lllember of our Constitution, 
but as a person strongly, and on principle, attached 
to theln all. He thought these great and es
elltial 
llleinbers ought to be preserved, aud pre
erYed each 
in its place, - and that the monarchy ought not only 
to bc securod in its peculiar existence, but in it
 13re- 
mnincnce too, as the presiding and connecting pl'Ìnci- 
pIe of the whole. Let it be considered whether the 
language of his book, printed in 1790, differs from 
his speech at Bristol in 1774. 
".'"jth equal justice his opinions on the Anlerican 
war are introduced, as if in his late work he had 
belied his conduct and opinions in the debates which 
arose upon that great e,ent. On the Anlcrican ,,-ar 
he never had any opinions which he has seen occa- 
sion to retract, or w"hich he has ever retracted. He, 
indeed, differs es
entially fronl 
Ir. Fox as to the 
cause of that war. 
Ir. Fox has been pleased to 
say that the .Americans rebelled "because they 
thought they had not enjoyed liberty enough." This 
cause of the war,jrom him, I have heard of for the 
first tÍ1ne. It is true that those who stinntlated the 
nation to that measure did frequently urge this 
topic. They contended that the Ànlericans had 
froln the beginning aimed at independence, - that 
fr0111 the beginning they n1eant wholly to throw off 
the authority of the crown, and to break their COll- 
nection with the parent country. This ..\Ir. Burke 
never believed. 'Yhen he moved his second concil- 
iatory proposition, in the year 1776, he entered into 
the discussion of this point at very great length, 
and, frolD nine several heads of presumption, en- 
deavored to pro,e the charge upon that people not 
to be true. 
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If the prinoiples of aU he has said and wrote on the 
occasion be viewed \vith conunon tenlper, the gellt1e
 
Inen of the party will perceive, that, on a supposition 
that the }unericans had rebelled Inerely in order to 
enlarge their liberty, 
Ir. Burke would have thought 
very differently of the l\merican cause. "\Yhat Inight 
ha\e been in the secret thoughts of SOlne of their 
leaders it is hnpof'sible to say. As far as a man so 
locked up as Dr. Franklin could be expected to COll1- 
n1unicate his ideas, I believe he opened them to 
Ir. 
Burke. It was, I think, the very day before he set 
out for All1erica that a very long conversation passed 
behveen them, and with a greater air of openness on 
the Doctor's side than 
fr. Burke had observed in 
him before. In this discourse Dr. Franklin lament- 
ed, and with apparent sincerity, the separation ,vhich 
he feared was inevitable between Great Britain and 
her colonies. lIe certainly spoke of it as an event 
which gave him the greatest concern. Alnerica, he 
said, would never again see such happy da.ys as she 
had passed under the protection of England. He ob- 
served, that ours was the only instance of a great en1- 
pire. in which the most distant parts and n1en1bers 
had been as 
vell governed as the metropolis and its 
vicinage, but that the Alnericans were going to lose 
the means which secured to theln this rare and pre- 
cious adyantage. The question with then1 ,vas not, 
whether they ,vere to relnain as they had been before 
the troubles, - for better, he allowed, they could not 
hope to be, - but whether they were to give up so 
happy a situation without a struggle. 
Ir. Burke 
had several other conversations with him about that 
time, in none of which, soured and exasperated as his 
mind certainly was, did he discover any other wish 
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in favor of ....\..merica than for a security to its an- 
cient condition. )11'. Burke's conversation ,,
ith other 
Åluericans ,vas large, indeed, and his inquiries exten- 
sive and diligent. Trusting to the result of all the
e 
nleans of infonnation, but trusting llluch 1110re in the 
public presulnptiye indications I have just referred 
to, and to the reiterated solemn declarations of their 
A
selnblies, he always firllIly believed that they "
ere 
purely on the defensive in that rebellioll. He consid- 
ered the Americans as standing at that tÍlne, and in 
that contro,?ersy, in the sallIe relation to England as 
England did to King J anles the Second in lGÖð. He 
believed that they had taken up arlns fron1 one mo- 
tiye only: that is, our attelnpting to tax thelll ,vith- 
out their con
ent, - to tax them for the pnrposes 
of lnaintaining ciyil and military establislunents. If 
this attenIpt of ours could have Leen practically es- 
tablished, he thought, with thenl, that their .A..
selll- 
blies ,,-o111d beconle totally useless, - that, under the 
systeln of policy which was then pursued, the ..A.nler- 
icans could have no sort of security for their laws or 
liberties, or for any part of thenl, - and that the very 
circUlnstance of our freedon1 would have augillented 
the ,,-eight of their slavery. 
Considering the _\.nlericans on that defensive foot- 
ing, he thought Great Britain ought instantly to have 
closed with thenl by the repeal of the taxing act. 
He ,vas of opinion that our general rights oyer that 
country would have been pre
erved by this tÏ1ncly 
concession. * When, instead of thi
, a Boston Port 
BilL a )Iassachusetts Charter Bill, a Fishery BilL an 
Intercourse Bill, I kllO'V not how InallY hostile bill
, 
rushed out like so lllallY teillpe
t
 fro III all points of 


· See his speech on Amcl'ican Taxation, the 19th of April, 1;74. 
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the con1pass, and ,vere accompanied first with great 
fleets and arn1ies of English, aud follo,ved afterwards 
with great bodies of foreign troops, he thought that 
their cause gre,v daily better, Lecanse daily n10ro de- 
fensive, - aud that ours, because daily n10re offcnsive, 
grew daily \vorse. He therefore, in t,vo lllotions, in 
t,vo successive years, proposed in Parlialnent luany 
concessions beyond ,vhat he had rea
on to think in 
the beginning of the trouLles \vould ever be seriously 
delnanded. 
So circulllstallced, he certainly never could and 
never did ,vish the colonists to be subdued by anus. 
He ,vas fully persuaded, that, if such should be the 
event, they llHlst be held in that subd
led state by a 
great body of standing forces, and perhaps of foreign 
forces. lIe .was strongly of opinion that 
uch arlnies, 
first victorious oyer Englisillnen, in a conflict for Eng- 
lish constitutional rights and privileges, aud after- 
wards habituated (though in Alnerica) to keep an 
English people in a state of abject subjection, would 
prove fatal in the end to the liberties of Ellglanù 
itself; that in the Ineall time this n1ilitary systen1 
would lie as an oppressive burden upon the national 
finances; that it would constantly breed and feeù 
lle,v discussions, full of heat and acrÏ111ony, leading 
possibly to a ne\v series of wars; and that foreign 
powers, whilst we continued in a state at once bur- 
dened and distracted, Inust at length obtain a decided 
superiority over us. On ,vhat part of his late puhli- 
cation, or on what expression that might have escaped 
hinl in that ,vork, is any man authorized to charge 
Mr. Burke with a contradiction to the line of his 
conduct and to the current of his doctrines on tho 
Anlerican war? The pan1phlet is in the hands of 
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his accusers: let then1 point out the pa
;sage, if 
they can. 
Indeed, the author has been well sifted and scru- 
tinized by his friends. He is even called to an 
account for every jocular and light expre

ion. A 
ludicrous picture ,vhich he made with regard to a 
passage in the speech of a late rnillister * has been 
brought up against hinl. That pa
f'age contained a 
laluentation for the loss of monarchJ to the ..A.Ineri- 
cans, after they had separated from Great Britain. 
He thought it to be unseasonable, ill-judged, and ill- 
sorted with the circumstances of all the parties. 
rr. 
Burke, it seems, considered it ridiculous to lalnent 
the loss of sonle monarch or other to a rebel people, 
at the mOJl1ellt they had forever quitted their alle- 
giance to theirs and our sovereign, at the tÌlne when 
they had broken off all connection with this nation 
and had allied themselves with its enemies. He cer- 
tainly must have thought it open to ridicule; and 
now that it is recalled to his nleulory, (he had, I be- 
lieve, wholly forgotten the cirCtlll1stance,) he recol- 
lects that he did treat it with some levity. But is it 
a fair inference from a jest on this unseasonable lam- 
entation, that he was then an eneluy to lllonarchy, 
either in this or in any other country? The con- 
trary perhaps ought to be inferred,-if anything at 
all can be argued fronl pleasantries good or bad. Is 
it for this reason, or for anything he has said or done 
relative to the ...\.Inerican war, that he is to enter in- 
to an alliance offensive and defensive with every re- 
bellion, in every country, under every circtul1stance, 
and raised upon .whatever pretence? Is it because 
he did not wish the .Åmericans to be subdued by 


· Lord Lansdowne. 
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arms, that he lllUSt be inconsistent with hinlself, if 
he reprobates the conduct of th
se societies in Eng- 
land, ,vho, alleging no one act of tyranny or oppres- 
sion, and complaining of no hostile attempt against 
our ancient laws, rights, and usages, are no,v endeav- 
oring to work the destruction of the crown of this 
kingdoln, and the whole of its Constitution? Is he 
obliged, from the concessions he wished to be made 
to the colonies, to keep any terms ,vith those Chibs 
and federations who hold out to us, as a pattern for 
imitation, the proceedings in France, in which a king, 
who had voluntarily and fornlally divested himself of 
the right of taxation, and of all other species of arbi- 
trary po,ver, has been dethroned? Is it because 
Ir. 
Burke wished to have A.merica rather conciliated 
than vanquished, that he n1ust wish well to the anny 
of republics ,vhich are set up in France, - a country 
wherein not the people, but the Inonarch, was wholly 
on the defensive, (a poor, indeed, and feeble defen- 
sive,) to preserve sonze fragments of the royal author- 
ity against a determined and desperate Lody of con- 
spirators, whose ol
ject it was, with whatever certainty 
of crimes, with ,vhatever hazard of war, and every 
other species of calalnity, to annihilate the 1.t'hole of 
that authority, to level all ranks, orders, and distinc- 
tions in the state, and utterly to destroy property, 
not more by their acts than in their principles '? 
Mr. Burke has been also reproached with an in- 
consistency between his late writings and his fOrInG!" 
conduct, because he had proposed in Parlialnent sey- 
eral economical, leading to several constitutional re- 
forms. 
Ir. Burke thought, with a majority of the 
House of Cornmons, that the influence of the crOWJl 
at one time was too great; but after his ßlt
e
ly 
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had, by a gracious lllessage, aud several subsequent 
acts of Parlialuent, reduced it to a standard which 
satisfied )Ir. Fox hilllself, and, apparently at least, 
contented ,,"'hoever wished' to go farthest in that re- 
duction, is 1Ir. Burke to allow that it would be right 
for us to proceed to indefinite length
 upon that sub- 
ject? that it ,vould therefore be justifiable in a peo- 
ple owing allegiance to a monarchy, and professing 
to luaintaill it, not to reduce, but wholly to take away 
all prerogative and all influence whatsoever? Must 
his haying lliade, in virtue of a vIall of economical 
regulation, a reduction of the influence of the crown 
cOlnpel hiIn to allow that it would be right in the 
French or in us to bring a king to so abject a state 
as in function not to be so respectable as an under- 
sheriff, but in person not to differ from the condition 
of a 111ere prisoner? One would think that such a 
thing as a n1ediuill had never been heard of in the 
moral world. 
This n10de of arguing from your having done any 
thing in a certain line to the necessity of doing every 
thing has political conseq uences of other lnoment 
than those of a logical fallacy. If no man can pro- 
pose any dÏ1ninution or n10dification of an invidious 
or dangerous power or influence in government, with- 
out entitling friends turned into adversaries to argue 
hin1 into the destruction of all prerogative, and to 
a spoliation of the .whole patronage of royalty, I do 
not know what can more effectually deter persons 
of sober minds froll1 engaging in any ref 01'111, nor 
how the w.orst enelnies to the liberty of the subject 
could contrive any method more fit to bring all cor- 
rectives on the pow'er of the crown into suspicion 
and disrepute. 
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If, say his accusers, the dread of too great infiu. 
ence in the cro,vn of Great Britain could justify the 
degree of reforu1 ,vhich he adopted, the dread of a 
return under the despotislll of a nlonarchy Inight jus. 
tify the people of France ill going much further, 
and reducing 1110narchy to its present nothing. - 
Ir. 
Burke does not allow that a sufficient argu1l1ent ad 
horninern is inferable fron1 these pren1Ïses. If the 
horror of the excesses of an absolute 1110narchy fur- 
nishes a reason for abolishing it, no 1l10narcllY once 
absolute (all have been so at one period or other) 
could ever be lÏ1nited. It Inust be destroyed; other- 
,vise no way could be found to quiet the fears of 
those ,vho ,vere formerly subjected to that sway. 
But the principle of 1\11'. Burke's proceeding ought 
to lead hin1 to a very different conclusion, - to this 
conclusion, - that a monarchy is a thing perfectly 
susceptible of ref orIn , perfectly susceptible of a bal- 
ance of po"rer, and that, when reforlned and bal- 
anced, for a great country it is the best of all govern- 
ments. The example of our country lllight have led 
France, as it has led hiln, to perceive that 11lonarchy 
is not only reconcilable to liberty, but that it may be 
rendered a great and stable security to its perpetual 
enjoyment. No correctives which he proposed to the 
po,ver of the crown could lead hin1 to approve of a 
plan of a republic (if so it lllay be reputed) which has 
no correctives, and ,vhich he believes to be incapable 
of admitting any. No principle of 1\11'. Burke's con- 
duct or writings obliged hilll from consistency to be- 
COlne an advocate for an exchange of mischiefs; no 
pl:inciple of his could cOlllpel hiIn to justify the setting 
up in the place of a n1itigated 11lonarchy a new and far 
1nore despotic po,ver, unùor which there is no trace 
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of liberty, except what appears in confusion and in 
crÌlne. 
)11'. Burke does not adlnit that the faction predom- 
inant in France have abolished their monarchy, and 
the orders of their state, from any dread of arbitrary 
power that lay heavy on the n1Ïllds of the people. 
1 t is not very long since he has been in that country. 
'YIÜlst there he conyersed with many descriptions of 
its inhabitants. A few persons of rank did, he allows, 
discover strong and Inanifest tokens of such a spirit 
of liberty as n1Ïght be expected one day to break all 
bounds. Such gentlemen have since had Inore reason 
to repent of their want of foresight than I hope any 
of the saIne class will ever have in this country. But 
this spirit ,vas far frolll general, even amongst the gen- 
tlen1en. As to the lower orders, and those little above 
theIn, in "Those nallle the present powers domineer, 
they'were far from discovering any sort of dissatisfac- 
tion with the power and prerogatives of the crO'Vll. 
That vain people \vere rather proud of them: they 
rather despised the English for not having a monarch 
possessed of such high and perfect authority. They 
had felt nothing from lettres de cachet. The Bastile 
could inspire no horrors into them,. This was a treat 
for their betters. It was by art and ilupulse, it was 
by the sinister use made of a season of scarcity, it 
was under an infinitely diversified succession of wick- 
ed pretences \vholly foreign to the question of lnon- 
al'chy or aristocracy, that this light people were in- 
spired with their present spirit of leveIling. Their 
old vanity was led by art to take another turn: it was 
dazzled and seduced by nÜlitary liverie
, cockades, 
and epaulets, until the French populace was led to 
becolne the ,villing, but :;till the proud and thought- 
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less, instrument and victim of another domination. 
Neither did that people despise or hate or fear their 
nobility: on the contrary, they valued then1selves on 
the generous qualities ,vhich distinguished the chiefs 
of their nation. 
So far as to the attack on 1\11'. Burke in conse- 
quence of his reforms. 
To show that he has in his last publication aban- 
doned those principles of liberty which have given 
energy to his youth, and in spite of his censors ,vill 
afford repose and consolation to his declining age, 
tho
e who have thought proper in Parliall1ent to de- 
clare against his book ought to have produced SOlne- 
thing in it ,vhich directly or indirectly militates with 
any rational plan of free goverJlll1ent. It is son1ething 
extraordinary, that they ,vhose n1emories have so ,yell 
served theln ,vith regard to light and ludicrous ex- 
pressions, which years had consigned to oblivion, 
should not have been able to quote a single passage 
in a piece so lately published, which contradicts any- 
thing he has formerly ever said in a style either ludi- 
crous or serious. They quote his former speeches 
and his former votes, but not one syllable from the 
book. It is only by a collation of the one ,vith the 
other that the alleged inconsistency can be established. 
But as they are unable to cite any such contradictory 
passage, so neither can they sho,v anything in the 
general tendency and spirit of the ,vhole work unfa- 
vorable to a rational and generous spirit of liberty; 
unless a warm opposition to the spirit of levelling, to 
the spirit of Ï1npiety, to the spirit of proscription, plun- 
der, murder, and cannibalism, be adverse to the true 
principles of freedoln. 
The author of that book is supposed to haye passed 
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froln extreme to extrelne; but he has always kept 
hÏ1n
elf in a medÍlllu. This charge is not so wonder- 
ful. It is in the nature of thillg
, that they ","ho are in 
the centre of a circle should appear directly oppù5cd 
to those ,,-ho view them from êlny part of thc circulu- 
ference. In that n1Ïddle point, however, he will still 
renlain, though he may hear people who thcnlSelyes 
run beyond ...\.urora and the Ganges cry out that he 
i
 at the extreillity of the We5t. 
In the saIne debate )11'. Burke was representcd by 
)Ir. Fox as arguing in a Inanner which implied that 
the Briti
h Constitution could not be defended, but by 
abusing all republics ancient and modern. He Eaid 
nothing to give the least ground for such a censure. 
He ne,er ahu
ed all republics. lIe has ne,er pro- 
fessed himself a friend or an enemy to republics or to 
monarchies in the abstract. He thought that the cir- 
cunl
tances and habits of e,ery country, wl1Ïch it is 
always perilous and productiye of the greatest calami- 
ties to force, are to decide upon the fOrIn of its go,ern- 
ment. There is nothing in hi:-; nature his telnper, or 
his faculties lvhich should nlake him an enemy to any 
republic, modern or ancient. Far from it. He has 
studied the fornl and spirit of republics ,ery early in 
life; he has studied them with great attcntion, and 
with a mind undisturbed by affection or prejudice. 
He is, indeed connllced that the science of govern- 
lllcnt would be poorly culti,ated without that study. 
But the result in his mind from that inyestigation has 
becn and is, that neither England nor France, with- 
out infinite dctrÏ1nent to thcIn, as well in the event as 
in the experiment, could be Lrought into a republi- 
can form; but that e,erything republican ,vhich can 
be introduced with 
afety into either of theln Inust be 
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built upon a monarchy, -built upon a real, not a 
llonlinalluonarchy, as its essential basis.; that all such 
institutions, .whether aristocratic or denlocratic, must 
originate from their crown, and in all their proceed- 
ings must refer to it; that by the energy of that nlain- 
spring alone those republican parts must be set in ac- 
tion, and frolu thence must derive their \vhole legal 
effect, (as amongst us they actually do,) or the \vholc 
will fall into confusion. These republican Inelubers 
have no other point but the CrO\Vll in which they can 
possibly unite. 
This is the opinion expressed in Mr. Burke's boo
. 
He has never varied in that opinion since he canle to 
years of discretion.. But surely, if at any tÌ1ne of his 
life he had entertained other notions, (which, how- 
ever, he has never held or professed to hold,) the 
horrible calanlities brought upon a great people by 
the \vild attempt to force their country into a repub- 
lic 111ight be more than sufficient to undeceive his 
understanding, and to free it forever from such de- 
structive fancies. He is certain that nlany, even in 
France, have been made sick of their theories by their 
very success in realizing them. 
To fortify the imputation of a desertion from his 
principles, his constant atteInpts to reform abuses 
have been brought forward. It is true, it has been 
the business of his strength to reforlll abuses in gov- 
ernment, and his last feeble efforts are elnployed in 
a struggle against theIne Politically he has lived in 
that elelnent; politically he will die in it. Before he 
departs, I will admit for hiln that he deserves to have 
all his titles of merit brought forth, as they have been, 
for grounds of condemnation, if one \vord justifying 
or supporting abuses of any sort is to be found in 
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that book w"hich has kindled so luuch indignation in 
the mind of a great nUU1. On the contrary, it spares 
no existing aLuse. Its very purpose is to luake war 
with abuses, - not, indeed, to lllake war Jvith the dead, 
but with those which live, and flourish, and reign. 
The PU11Jose for \vhich the abu
e
 of goverilluent 
are brought into vie\v fonus a very luaterial consid- 
eration in the nlode of treating theln. The com- 
plaints of a friend are things very different fronl the 
invectives of an ene1n)'". The charge of abuses on the 
late nlonarchy of France ,vas not intended to lead to 
its refonnation, but to justify its destruction. They 
who have raked into all history for the faults of kings, 
and who have aggravated ever)'" fault they have found, 
have acted consÜ5tently, because they acted as ene- 
mies. K 0 nlan can be a friend to a telnpered nlonar- 
chy who bears a decided hatred to 1110narchy itself. 
He, who, at the present tinle, is favoraLle or even 
fair to that system, ll1USt act towards it as towards a 
friend with frailties who is under the prosecution of 
Ï1nplacable foes. I think it a duty, in that ca
e, not 
to inflanle the public n1Ïnd against the obnoxious 
person by any exaggeration of his faults. It is our 
duty rather to palliate his errors and defects, or to 
cast then1 into the shade, and industriou
ly to bring 
. forward any good qualities that he may happen to 
pos
e

. But when the 11lall is to be anlended, and 
by aillendinent to be preserved, then the line of duty 
takes another direction. "
hen his safety is effectu- 
ally provided for, it then beCOllles the office of a 
friend to urge his faults and vice
 with all the energy 
of enlightened affection, to paint the111 in their most 
vivid colors, and to bring the llloral patient to a 
better habit. Thus I think with regard to indiyiùu- 
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als ; thus I think w"ith regard to ancient and re
pected 
gOyernn1ents and orders of nlen. A spirit of refonna- 
tion is neyer more consistent with itself than when 
it refuses to be rendered the llleans of destruction. 
I suppose that enough is said upon these heads of 
accusation. One more I had nearly forgotten, but I 
shall soon dispatch it. The author of the Reftec. 
tions, in the opening of the last Parlialnent, entered 
on the journals of the House of 00n11110ns a n1utioll 
for a remonstrance to the crown, ,vhich is substan- 
tially a defence of the preceding Parliaillent, that had 
been dissolved under displeasure. It is a defence of 

Ir. Fox. It is a defence of the 'Vhigs. By what 
connection of argument, by what association of ideas, 
this apology for 
Ir. Fox ànd his party is by hiln ànd 
then1 brought to criminate his and their apologist, I 
cannot easily divine. It is true that 
Ir. Burke re- 
ceived no previous encourageillent frolll 
Ir. Fox, 
nor any the least countenance or support, at the time 
when the motion ,vas 111ade, fro1l1 hÎln or frolll any 
gentlen1an of the party, - one only excepted, froln 
,yhose friendship, on that and on other occasions, he 
derives an honor to ,vhich he 111USt be dull indeed to 
be insensible.* If that renlonstrauce, therefore, ,vas 
a false or feeble defence of the Ineasures of the party, 
they were in no wise affected by it. It stands on the 
journals. This secures to it a permanence which the · 
author cannot expect to any other ,york of his. Let 
it speak for itself to the present age and to all pos- 
terity. The party had no concern in it; anà it can 
never be quoted against theill. But in the late de- 
bate it was produced, not to clear the party fro1l1 . 
an Ï1nproper defence in ,vhich they had no share, but 


* :Mr. 'Vindham. 
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for the kind purpose of insinuating an inconsistency 
between the principles of )Ir. Burke's defence of the 
dissolved Parliament and those on which he proceed- 
ed in his late Reflections on France. 
It requires great ingenuity to make out such a 
parallel between the two cases as to found a charge 
of inconsistency in the principles a
sumed in arguing 
the one and the other. 'Yhat relation had 
Ir. Fox's 
India Bill to the Constitution of France? ,Yhat re- 
lation had that Constitution to the question of right 
in an House of Commons to give or to withhold its 
confidence from ministers, and to state that opinion 
to the crown? What had this discussion to do ,,-itlt 

Ir. Burke's idea in 1784 of the ill consequences 
which ll1ust in the end arise to the crown from set- 
ting up the commons at large as an opposite interest 
to the COilllnons in Parliament? What has this dis- 
cussion to do with a recorded \varning to the people 
of their rashly forll1ing a precipitate judglnent against 
their representatives? 'Vhat had 
Ir. Burke's opin- 
ion of the danger of introducing new theoretic lan- 
guage, unknown to the records of the kingdoll1, and 
calculated to excite vexatious questions, into a Par- 
liamentary proceeding, to do with the French A.s
em- 
bly, which defies all precedent, and places its whole 
glory in realizing what had been thought the D10st 
visionary theories? 'Vhat had this in COll1ffion ,vi th 
the abolition of the French monarchy, or with the 
principles upon which the English Revolution "Tas 
justified, - a Revolution in which Parlialnent, in all 
its acts and all its declarations, religiously adheres to 
" the forD1 of sound words," without excluding from 
private discussions such terll1S of art as n1ay serve to 
conduct an inquiry for which none but private per- 
VOL. IV. 8 
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sons are responsible? These were the topics of Mr. 
Burke's proposed relnonstrance; all of which topics 
suppose the existence and lllutual relation of our 
three estates, - as ,veIl as the relation of the East 
India COlllpany to the crown, to Parlialnent, and to 
the peculiar laws, rights, and usages of the people of 
llindostan. ''''hat reference, I say, had these topics 
to the Constitution of France, in which there is no 
king, no'lords, no comillons, no India COlnpany to 
injure or support, no Indian e111pire to govern or op- 
press? 'Yhat relation had all or any of these, or any 
question which could arise Letween the prerogatives 
of the crown and the privileges of Parliament, with 
the censure of those factious persons in Great Britain 
WhOlll 1\11'. Burke states to be engaged, not in favor of 
privilege against prerogative, or of prerogative against 
privilege, but in an open atte111pt against our cro\vn 
and our Parlian1ent, against our Constitution in 
Church and State, against all the parts and orders 
\vhich compose the one and the other? 
No persons were 1110re fiercely active against Mr. 
Fox, and against the Illeasures of the House of Com- 
mons dissolved in 1784, ,vhich 1\Ir. Burke defends in 
that reillonstrance, than several of those revolution- 
111akers WhOIll 1\Ir. Burke condeillns alike in his re- 
monstrance and in his book. These revolutionists, 
indeed, may be well thought to vary in their conduct. 
He is, ho\vever, far from accusing theIll, in this vari- 
ation, of the smallest degree of inconsistency. He is 
persuaded that they are totally indifferent at \vhich 
end they begin the deillolition of the Constitution. 
Some are for commencing their operations \vith the 
destruction of the civil powers, in order the better 
to pull down the ecclesiastical, - some wish to begin 
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1Vith the ecclesiastical, in order to facilitate the ruin 
of the civil; sonle would destroy t11e House of C01n- 
mons through the crOWll, some the cro,vn through 
the House of ConlIDons, and some would overturn 
both the one and the other through what they call 
the people. But I believe that this injured writer will 
think it not at all inconsistent .with his pre
ellt duty 
or .with his fOrlner life strenuously to oppose all the 
various partisans of destruction, let them begin ,dlere 
or when or ho,v they will. X 0 111an would set his 
face 1110re detern1inedly against those who should 
attempt to depri,
e thenl, or any description of nlen, 
of tbe rights they possess. :K 0 man would be l110re 
steady in preventing them from abusing those rights 
to the destruction of that happy order under ,vhich 
they enjoy theln. _\..s to their title to anything fur- 
ther, it ought to be grounded on the proof they give 
of the safety ,,
ith which power 11lay be trusted in 
their hands. "Then they attempt without di
guise, 
not to w"in it from our affections, but to force it from 
our fears, they show, in the character of their 11leallS 
of obtaining it, the use they would make of their do- 
minion. That writer is too well read in mon not to 
know ho"r of ton the desire and design of a tyrannic 
don1Ìnation lurks in the clailn of an extravagant lib- 
erty. Perhaps in the beginning it always displays 
itself in that n1anner . No man has ever affectod 
power w"hich he did not hope from the favor of the 
existing government in any other mode. 


The attacks on the author's consistency relative to 
France are (however grievous they may be to his 
feelings) in a great degree external to him and to 
us, and comparatively of little mOlnent to the people 
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of England. The substantial charge upon him is 
concerning his doctrines relative to the Revolution 
of 1688. Here it is that they who speak in the 
nanle of the party have thought proper to censure 
him the n10st ]oudly and with the greatest asperity. 
Here they fasten, and, if they are right in their fact, 
with sufficient judglnent in their selection. If he be 
guilty in this point, he is equally blalnable, whether 
he is consistent or not. If he endeavors to delude 
his countrYlnen by a false representation of the spirit 
of that leading event, and of the true nature and ten- 
ure of the governrnent fOrllled in consequence of it, 
he is deeply responsible, he is an enelny to the free 
Constitution of the kingdom. But he is not guilty 
in any sense. I maintain that in his Reflections he 
has stated the Revolution and the 8ettle111ent upon 
their true principles of legal reason and constitutional 
policy. 
His authorities are the acts and declarations of 
Parliament, given in their proper words. 80 far as 
these go, nothing can be added to 'what he has quot- 
ed. The question is, whether he has understood 
them rightly. I think ,they speak plain enough. 
But "\ve 111Ust now see "\vhether he proceeds with other 
authority than his o"\vn constructions, and, if he does, 
on 'what sort of authority he proceeds. In this part, 
his defence will not be made by argument, but by 
,yager of la,v. He takes his con1purgators, his vouch- 
ers, his guaranties, along with him. I know that 
he will not be satisfied ,vith a justificatiÖn proceeding 
on general reasons of policy. He must be defended 
on party grounds, too, or his cause is not so tenable 
as I wish it to appear. It must be made out for hÎln 
not only that in his construction of these public acts 
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and monuments he conforms him,;elf to the rules of 
fair, legal, and logical interpretation, but it ll1Ust be 
proved that his construction is in perfect harmony 
with that of the ancient \Vl1igs, to wholn, against 
the sentence of the modern, on his part, I here 
appeal. 
This July it will be twenty-six years;IE since he 
became connected with a man whose n1en10ry will 
ever be precious to Ellglislunen of all parties, as long 
as the ideas of honor and virtue, public and pri,
ate, 
are understood and cherished in this nation. That 
l11e1110ry will be kept alive with particular yeneration 
by all rational and honorable 'Yhigs. :\11'. Burke 
entered into a connection with that party through 
that 111an, at an age far from raw and inul1ature.-at 
those years when l11e11 are all they are eyer likely to 
become, - when he was in the pritne aud yigor of his 
life, - 'when the powers of his understanding, accord- 
ing to their standard, were at the best, hi::; Inel110ry 
exercised, his judgl11ent fOrll1ed, and his reading 
much fresher in the recollection and much readier 
in the application than now it is. He was at that 
time as likely as most men to know what were \\hig 
and what \,ere Tory principles. He was in a si tua- 
tion to discern what sort of 1Vhig principles they 
entertained \vith \vhom it was his wish to forln an 
eternal connection. Foolish he would have been at 
that tin1e of life (more foolish than any luan \vho 
undertakes a public trust would be thought) to ad- 
here to a cause .which he, alnongst all those who 
were engaged in it, had the least sanguine hopes of 
as a road to power. 
There are who remember, that, on the renloval of 


· July 17th, 1765. 
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the Whigs in the year 1766, he was as free to choose 
another connection as any 11lan in the kingdorn. To 
put hÌ111self out of the way of the negotia.tions \vhich 
were then carrying on very eagerly and through 
many channels with the Earl of Chathalll, he ,vent 
to Ireland very soon after the change of n1Ìnistry, 
and did not return until. the Ineetillg of Parlialnent. 
He "ra
 at that time free frol11 anything \vhich looked 
like an engagelnent. lIe was further free at the de- 
sire of his friends; for, the very day of his return, 
the 
farquis of Rockinghalll \visbcd bÌ111 to accept an 
emploYll1ent under thë new systeul. lIe believes he 
might have had such a situation; but again he cheer- 
fully took his fate \vith the party. 
It would be a serious Ünputation upon the pru- 
dence of lny friend, to have made even such trivial 
sacrifices as it was in his power to nlake for princi- 
ples \vhich he did not truly enlbrace or did not per- 
fectly understand. In either case the folly \vollid 
have been great. The question no\v is, \vhother, 
when he first practically professed Whig principles, 
lIe understood what principles he professed, and 
whether in his book he has faithfully expressed 
then1. 
When he entered into the Whig party, he did not 
conceive that they pretended to any discoveries. 
They did not affect to be better 'Yhigs than those 
were who lived in the days in \vhich principle \vas 
put to the test. Some of the 'Vhigs of those days 
\vere then living. They were \vhat the 'Vhigs had 
been at the Revolution, - what they had been during 
the reign of Queen Anne, - \vhat they had Leen at 
the accession of the present royal family. 
What they were at those periods is to Le seen. It 
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rarely happens to a party to hate the opportunity of 
a clear, authentic, recorded declaration of their polit- 
ical tenets upon the subject of a great constitutional 
event like that of the Revolution. The Whigs had 
that opportunity, - or to speak n10re properly, they 
Blade it. The Ï1npeachn1ent of Dr. Sacheverell was 
undertaken by a 1Yhig n1Ïnistry and a Whig House 
of C01l11nons, and carried on before a prevalent and 
steady nlajority of Whig peers. It was carried on for 
the express purpose of stating the true grounds and 
principles of the Revolution, - what the COln111ons 
el11phatically called their foundation. It was carried 
on for the purpose of condelnning the principles on 
which the Revolution was first oppof:ed and after- 
wards calumniated, in order, by a juridical sentence 
of the highest authority, to confirnl and fix Whig 
principles, as they had operated both in the resist- 
ance to King James and in the subsequent settle- 
ment, and to fix them in the extent and with the 
lÏ1nitations with which it was meant they should be 
understood by posterity. The n1inisters and n1ana- 
gel's for the COlnmons were persons who had, 111any 
of them, an active share in the Revolution. 
Iost 
of thelll had seen it at an age capable of reflection. 
The grand event, and all the discussions which led 
to it and followed it, were then alive in the memory 
and conversation of all men. The lnanagers for the 
Commons 111USt be supposed to have spoken on that 
subject the prevalent ideas of the leading party in 
the Conunons, and of the Whig ministry. U ndoubt- 
edly they spoke also their own pritate opinions; and 
the private opinions of such nlen are not w.ithout 
,veight. They ,vere not 
tmbratiles docto'res, men who 
had studied a free Constitution only in its anatomy 
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and upon dead systems. They knew it alive and in 
action. 
In this proceeding the Whig principles, as applied 
to the Revolution and Settlement, are to be found, 
or they are to be found nowhere. I wish the Whig 
readers of this Appeal first to turn to ltlr. Burke's Re- 
flections, froln page 20 to page 50,* and then to attend 
to t-1 1e following extracts fro1l1 the trial of Dr. Sachev- 
erell. After this, they will consider two things: first, 
'whether the doctrine in 
fr. Burke's Reflections be 
consonant to that of the Whigs of that period; and, 
secondly,. whether they choose to abandon the princi- 
ples \vhich belonged to the progenitors of SOlne of 
them, and to the predecessors of theln all, and to 
learn new principles of 'Vhiggism, imported from 
France, and disselninated in this country fronl Dis- 
senting pulpits, fro1l1 Federation societies, and frolll 
the palnphlets, \vhich (as containing the political 
creed of those synods) are industriously circulated 
in all parts of the two kingdonls. This is their af- 
fair, and they will Inake their option. 
These ne\v 'Yhigs hold that the sovereignty, wheth- 
er exercised by Ol1e or 111 any , did not only originate 
from the people, (a position 1l0t denied 1101' 'worth 
denying or assenting to,) but that in the people the 
same sovereignty constantly and unalienably resides; 
that the people 11lay lawfully depose kings, not only 
for Inisconduct, hut without any misconduct at all; 
that they may set up any new fashion of government 
. 
fot' themselves, or continue without any goverIunent, 
at their pleasure; that the people are essentially their 
ow'n rul6, and their will the measure of their conduct; 
that the tenure of magistracy is not a proper subject 


. Works) Vol. III. pp. 251-276, present edition. 
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of contraùt, beeause luagistrates have duties, but no 
rights; and that, if a contract de facto is made with 
theln in one age, allowing that it binds at all, it only 
binds those .who are imluediatély concerned in it, but 
does not pass to posterity. These doctrines concern- 
iug tlte peuple (a term which they are far from accu- 
rately defining, but Ly which, from many circumstan- 
ces, it is plain enongh they mean their own faction, 
if they should grow, Ly early arming, by treachery, 
or violcnce, into the prevailing force) tend, in my 
opinion, to the utter subversion, not only of all gov- 
erlllllent, in all Il1odes, and to all stable securities to 
rational freedoln, but to all the rules and principles 
of lllorality itself. 
I assert that the ancient Whigs held doctrines to- 
tally different from those I have last mentioned. I 
assert, that the foundations laid down by the Com- 
mons, on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, for justifying the 
Revolution of 1688, are the very same laid down in 

Ir. Burke's Reflections, - that is to say, a breach 
of the original contract, inlplied and expret;sed in the 
Constitution of this country, as a schenle of govern- 
luent fUlldalnentally and inviola11y fixed in King, 
Lords, and Conullons; - that the fundamental subver- 
sion of this ancient Constitution, by one of its parts, 
having been attelnpted, and in effect accomplished, 
justified the Revolution; - that it was justified only 
upon the necessity of the case, as the only means left 
for the recovery of that ancient Constitution formed 
Ly the original contract of the British state, as well as 
for the future preservation of the sa1ne government._ 
These are the points to be proved. 
A general opening to the charge against Dr. Sach- 
everell was made by the attorney-general, Sir John 
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Montague; but as there is nothing iu that opening 
speech which tends very accurately to settle the prin- 
ciple upon which the 'Yhigs proceeded in the prose- 
cution, (the pIau of the speech not requiring it,) I 
proceed to that of 
Ir. Lecillnere, the lnanager, .who 
spoke next after hÏ1n. The following arc extracts, 
given, not in the exact order ill ,vhich they stand in 
the printed trial, but in that which is thought 1110st 
fit to bring the ideas of the \Vhig COilllnon8 distinctly 
under our view. 


1V[1'. Lechnwre. * 
"It becomes an indispensable duty upon us, who 
appear ill the Halne and on the behalf of all the COln- 
mOllS of Great Britain, not only to delnand your Lord- 
ships' justice on such a crin1Ïnal, [Dr. Sachcverell,] 
but clearly and openly to assert our foundatio.ns." 
" The nature of our Constitution is that of a linÛted 
monarchy, ,vherein the suprcll1e po,ver is conununi- 
cated and divided between Queen, Lords, and OOln- 
mons, though the executive power and ad- 
Ininistration be .wholly in the crown. The 
terlllS of such a Constitution do not only 
suppose, but express, an original contract 
between the crown and thë people, by which 
that snprelne power was (by n1utual consent, 
and not by accident) lÜnited and lodged in 
more hands than one. And the uniform, 
preservation of such a Constitution for so 
rnany ages, without any fundalnental change, 
demonstrates to your Lordships the continu
 
ance of the same contract. 
"The consequences of su
h a fralne of 


'.I'hat the 
tel'ills of our 
Constitution 
imply and 
express an 
original con- 
tract. 


That the con- 
tract is mu- 
tual consent, 
and binding 
at all timeB 
upon the 
parties. 


The mixed 
Constitution 
uniformly 
preserved 
for many 
ages, and is 
a proof of 
the contract. 


.. State Trials, Vol. V. p. 651. 
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g OT'crnment are obvious: That the laws Laws the 
common 
are the rule to both the comnlOll measure 
easure to 
. ' kmg and 
of the power of the crown and of the obedi- subject. 
ence of the subject; and if the executive part endeav- 
ors the subversion and total cle
trllction of the 
g overnment the ori g 
nal contract is thereb y Ca')e of fun- 
, damental 
broke and the ri g 'ht of alleo'iance ceases. injury, and 
, 0' breach of 
that P art of the g overnment thus fundamen- original con- 
tract. 
tally injured hath a right to save or recover 
tl
at Constitution in \vhich it had an original interest." 
" The necessary uzeClns (which is the phrase Words 
C .. fi . nece.'fsary 
used by the omnlons In theIr rst artIcle) means se- 
. . l
cted with 
are words made cholce of by them u,lth the caution. 
great
st caution. Those llleans are described (in the 
preamble to their charge) to be, that glorious en- 
terprise which his late 
Iajesty undertook, with an 
arl11ed force, to deliver this kingdolu f1'ol11 Popery 
and arbitrary power; the concurrence of nlallY sub- 
jects of the realm, who came over .with hÌ1u in that 
enterprise, and of Inany others, of all ranks and orders, 
who appeared in arms in luany parts of the kingdonl 
ill aid of that enterprise. 
"These were the means that brought about the 
Revolution; and which the act that passed soon after, 
declaring the rights and liberties of the sul,ject, and set- 
tling the .succession of the crou.'n, intends, \vhen his late 

Iajesty is therein called the glorious inst'J'umcnt of de- 
livering t7
e kingd01n,. and which the COlnmons, in the 
last part of their first article, express by the word 
resistance. 
" Eu t the Commons, who will never be Regard of 
the Com- 
unnlÌlldful of the allegiance of the subjects mons to their 
allegiance to 
to the crO'll'n of this re
lm, judged it highly the crown, 
'-' and to the 
incumbent U p on them out of reaard to the ancient Con- 
, t:) stitution. 
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safety of her .L1Ia;"esty's person and governnwnt, and 
the ancient and legal Oonstitution of this kingdom, 
to call that resistance the necessary means; thereby 
plainly founding that power, of right and resist
 
ance, which ,vas exercised by the people at the tÌIne 
of the happy Revolution, and which the duties of 
self-preservation and religion called thenl to, 'Upon the 
NE OE
fSITY of the case, and at the sante tilne effectu- 
ally securing her Ma;"esty's government, and the due 
allegiance of all her sub;"ects." 
"The nature of such an original contract 
of government proves that there is not only 
a power in the people, who have inherited 
its fl'eedonl, to assert their Q"wn title to it, 
but they are bound in duty to translnit the 
8ame Constitution to their posterity also." 


All ages 
have the 
same inter- 
est in preser- 
vation of the 
contract, and 
the same 
Constitution. 


1tfr. Lechmere made a second speech. Notwith- 
standing the clear and satisfactory manner in which 
he delivered himself in his first, upon this arduous 
question, he thinks himself bound again distinctly to 
assert the same foundation, and to justify the Revo- 
lution on the case of necessity only, upon principles 
perfectly coinciding with those laid down in 
ir. 
Burke's letter on the French affairs. 


The Com- 
mons strictly 
confine their 
ideas of a 
revolution to 
necessity 
alone and 
self-defence. 


Mr. Lechmere. 
" Your Lordships were acquainted, in 
opening the charge, with how great caution, 
and with what unfeigned regard to her l\Iaj- 
esty a.nd her governn1en t, and to the duty and 
allegiance of her suhjects, the C0111mOnS Inade 
choice of the words necessary nlean8 to express the re
 
sistallce that was made use of to bring about the Rev- 
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olution, and with the conden1uing of which the Doctor 
is charged by this article: not doubting but that the 
honor and justice of that resistance, fr01n the necessity 
of that case, and to ?chich alone we have stJoictly confined 
oU1"selves, when duly considered, would con- 
firm and stren g then * and be understood to * N.R. . The 
remark IID- 
be an effectual securit y of the alleo-iance of plies! that 
o allegiance 
1 b . t t tl f tl . I . would be in 
t 1e SU 
ec 0 Ie crown 0 lIS rea 111, 'in secure with- - 
th h h . t t 1 out this 
every 0 er case 'llJ ere t ere 'lS no IW same restriction. 
necessity; and that the right of the people 
to self-defence, and preservation of their liberties, by re- 
sistance as their last relnedy, is the result of a case of 
such NECESSITY ONLY, and by which the ORIGINAL 
. 
CO
VTRA.CT between king and people is broke. This UXlS 
the J}'rinciple laid down and carried through all that 'lcas 
said 'With respect to ALLEGIANCE; and on WHICH FOUN- 
DATI04V, in the name and on the behalf of all the corn- 
'?1zons of Great BJ'itain, we assert and ;justify that re- 
sistance by u'hich the late happy Revolution u'as brought 
about.' , 
" It appears to your Lordships and the world, that 
breaking the original contract bet'llJeen king and people 
were the words made choice of by that House of Com- 
mons," (the House of Con1nlons which originated the 
Declaration of Right,) "with the greatest deliberation 
and ;judgment, and approved of by your Lordships, in 
that first and fundamental step made towards the re- 
establishment of the govern'Jnent, which had received so. 
great a shock from the evil counsels ,vhich had been 
given to that unfortunate prince." 


Sir John Rawles, another of the managers, follows 
the steps of his brethren, positively affirming the 
doctrine of nou-resistance to goverIuuent to be the 
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general nloraI, religious, and political rule for the 
subject, and justifying the Revolution on the same 
principle with 
Ir. Burke, - that is, as an exception 
j"r01n necessity. Indeed, he carries the doctrine on 
the general idea of non-resistance much further than 
1tlr. Burke has done, and full as far as it can per- 
haps be supported by any duty of perfect obligation, 
ho.wever noble and heroic it may be in many cases to 
suffer death rather than disturb the tranquillity of 
our country. 


. 


Sir John Hawles.* 
" Certainly it nlust be granted, that the doctrine 
that commands obedience to the suprenle po,ver, 
though in things contrary to Nature, even to suffer 
death, which is the highest injustice that can be done 
a man, rather than Inake an opposition to the su- 
prell1e power [is reasonable tJ, because the death of 
one or some few private persons is a less evil than 
distu'rbing the whole government,. that law nlust needs 
be understood to forbid the doing or saying anything 
to disturb the governnlent, thë rather because the 
obeying that law cannot be pretended to be against 
Nature: and the Doctor's refusing to obey that im- 
plicit law is the reason for which he is now prose- 
cuted; though he would have it believed that the 
reason he is now prosecuted was for the doctrine he 
-asserted of obedience to the suprelne power; .which 
he luight have preached as long as he had pleased, 
and the Commons would have taken no offence at it, 


· Page 676. 
t The words necessary to the completion of the sentence are want- 
ing in the printed trial, - but the construction of the sentence, as well 
as the foregoing part of the speech, justify the insertion of some such 
supplemental words as the above. 
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if he had stopped there, and not have taken upon 
him, on that pretence or occasion, to have cast odious 
colors upon the Revolution." 


General Stanhope was among the nlanagers. He 
begins his speech by a reference to the opinion of his 
fellow-managers, which he hoped had put beyond all 
doubt the lin1Îts and qualifications that the Conullons 
had placed to their doctrines concerning the Revolu- 
tion; yet, not satisfied with this general reference, 
after condenlllÏng the principle of non-resistance, 
which is asserted in the sermon 'lvitlzout any exception, 
and stating, that, under the specious pretence of 
preaching a peaceable doctrine, Sachcverell and the 
J acobites meant, in reality, to excite a rebellion in 
favor of the Pretender, he explicitly IÎlnits his ideas 
of resistance with the boundaries laid down by his 
colleagues, and by )Ir. Burke. 


General Stanhope. 
"The Constitution of England is found- Rig:hts of the 
subject and 
ed upon compact
. and the subjects of this the crown 
equally legal. 
kingdom have, in their several public and 
private capacities, as legal a title to what are their 
rights by law as a prince to the possession of his 
crown. 
" Your Lordships. and 1110St that 11ear nlC. are wit- 
nesses, and lllUf't reillenlber the nece.
8ities of those 
times which brought about the Revolution: 
th3 t no other remedy was left to preserve Ju
tice of 
resistance 
our religion and liberties; that re."i
tllllCe founded on 
nect:s5ity. 
was necessary, and consequentl!J ju.'.;t." 
"Had the Doctor, in the relnaining part of his 
sermon, preached up peace, quietness, and the like, 
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and shown how happy we are under her 
I3jesty's 
. adulinistration, and exhorted obedience to it, he had 
never been called to answer a charge at your Lord- 
ships' bar. But the tenor of all his suùsequent dis- 
course is one continued invective against the govern- 
ment." 


}fr. Walpole (afterwards Sir Robert) was one of 
the managers on this occasion. He ,vas an honorable 
man and a sound 'Vhig. He was not, as the Ja
o- 
bites and discontented 'Yhigs of his tilne have repre- 
sented him, and as ill-informed people still represent 
him, a prodigal and corrupt luinister. They charged 
hhn, in their libels and seditious conversations, as 
having first reduced corruption to a systenl. Such 
was their cant. But he was far from governing by 
corruption. He governed by party attaclul1ents. 
The charge of systematic corruption is less applicable 
to him, perhaps, than to any minister who ever served 
the crown for so great a length of tÍ1ne. He gained 
over very fe\v from the opposition. 'Vithout being a 
genius of the first class, he ,vas an intelligent, pru- 
dent, and safe Ininister. He loved peace, and he 
helped to communicate the same disposition to na- 
tions at least as warlike and restless as that in which 
he had the chief directioll of affairs. Though he 
served a Inaster who was fond of nlartial falne, he 
kept all the establislllnents very low. The land tax 
continued at two shillings in the pound for the great- 
er part of his adn1Ìnistration. The other inlpositiollS 
were moderate. The profound repose, the equal lib- 
erty, the firm protection of just laws, during the long 
period of his power, were the principal causes of that 
prosperity which afterwards took such rapid strides 
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to\vards perfection, and which furnished to this na
 
tion ability to acquire the nlilitary glory which it has 
since obtained, as well as to bear the burdens, the 
cause and consequence of that warlike reputation. 
'\"ith many virtues, public a.nd private, he had his 
faults; but his faults were superficial. _\. careless, 
coarse, and over-familiar style of discourse, without 
sufficient regard to persons or occasions, and an a1- 
ll10st total want of political decorulu, were the error
 
by which he was most hurt in the public opinion, 
and those through which his enemies obtained the 
greatest advantage over him. . But justice HUlst be. 
done. The prudence, steadiness, and vigilance or 
that man, joined to the greatest possÌble lenity in hi
 
character and his politics, preserved the crown to this 
royal fanÜly, and, with it, their la\ys and liberties to. 
this country. """alpole had no other plan of defence- 
for the Revolution than that of the other luanagers, 
and of 1\11'. Burke; and he gives full as little counte- 
nance to any arbitrary attempts, on the pal't of rest- 
less and factious lllen, for framing new governments 
according to their fancies. 


jJIr. TValpole. 
"Resistance is nowhere enacted to be Case ofre- 
sistance out 
legal, but subjected, by all the laws now in of the law, 
and the 
being, to the g reatest P enalties. 'T is w'hat highest of- 
fence. 
is not, cannot, nor ought ever to be de- 
scribed, or affirmed in any positive law, to be excus- 
able; when, and upon what never-to-be-expected occa- 
sions, it may be exercised, no lHan can foresee; and 
ought never to be thought of, but u'hen an utter sub- 
version of the laU's of th.e realm threatens the u'hole 
frame of a Oonstitution, and no 'redress can othencise 
VOL. IV. 9 
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be hoped fo/". It therefore does and ought forever to 
stand, in the eye and letter of the law, as the highest 
offence. But because any Inan, or party or men, may 
not, out of folly or wantonness, cOlllmit treason, or 
make their own di
contents, ill principles, or dis- 
guised affections to another interest, a pretence to 
resist the supren1e po,ver, will it follow 
Ltmost ne- frol11 thence that the ut?nost necessibJ ought 
cessity justi- iJ '-" 
ties it. not to engage a nation in its own defence for 
the preservation of the whole?" 


Sir Joseph J okyl ,vas, as.I have always heard and 
believed, as nearly as any individual could be, the 
very standard of \V11Ïg principles in his age. He was 
a learned and an able luan; full of honor, iI
tegrity, 
and public spirit; "no lover of innovation ; nor dis- 
posed to change his solid principles for the giddy 
fashion of the hour. Let us hear this 'Vhig. 


Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
Commons do " In clearing up and vindicating the jus- 
not state the 
limits of sub- tice of the Revolution, which was the sec- 
mission. 
ond thing proposed, it is far from the intent 
of the COIDlnons to state the lÙnits and bounds of the 
subject's submission to the sovereign. That which 
the la,v hath been wisely silent in, the Con1luons de- 
sire to be silent in too; nor will they put any case 
of a justifiable resistance, but that of the Revolution 
only: and they persuade themselves that the doing right 
to that resistance will be so far from promoting popular 
license or confusion, that it will have a contrar!} effect, 
and be a means of settling 'men's 'fninds in the love of 
To secure the and veneration for the laws
. to rescue and 
laws, the 
only aim of secure ,vhich was the O..LVL Y airn and in
 
the Itevolu- 
tion. tention Of tlwse concerned in that resistance." 
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Dr. Sacheverell's counsel defended him on this 
principle, namely - that ,,
hiht he 
nforced from 
the pulpit the general doctrine of non-re5i
tance.. he 
was not obliged to take notice of the theoretic limits 
which ought to modify that doctrine. Sir Joseph 
Jekyl in his replv, whilst he controvertç: it.;: appEca- 
tion to the Doctor'
 defence, fully admi
 and even 
enforces the principle itself. and ,:,upports the Revo- 
lution of 16
a as he and all the managers had done 
before, exactly upon the same groun& on which 
Ir. 
Burke has built, in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution. 


Sir Jo.
e-ph Jek,l. 
.. If the Doctor had prerended to have Blamabl to 

tated the particular bounds and limits of =
f 
DOIl-resl-t- 
non-resistance.. and told the people in what &nee. - 
cases they might or might not resist Ite 1l 0 0llitl It t 'll e 
been mllcl
 to blame; nor wac;: one word said in the 
articles. or by the managers, as if that was 
expected from him. but on tit cúntr(tr!f. 'It'e Resi
 
. . . 
 0 lawful only 
Ita,-oe ln
l.
tefl tltl1.t zn 
'O Cll"'e can eSl.-danc in eM#! or 
extreme and 
be lauilll, bu in c 8 of EXTREJ1E _YECES- obvi?us 
 
cessuy. 
SITY, n here the (Jo&titutirn can.t otll r- 
fl.'.ise be pre.
e-rved,. {liul such nece..;:.
it!J O1.igllt to be plain 
and obriQllS to tit 8 l.se ;judgm of th 'ho[ t- 
tion : n this U'as th caðe at the Be, 'olutir n:' 


The coun ç:el for Doctor <;;:acheverell.. in defending 
their client, were driven in reality to abandon the 
fundamental principles of his doctrine.. and to con- 
fe5s that an exception to the general doctrine of 
passive obedience and non-resistance did exist in the 
case of the Revolution. This the managers for the 
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Commons considered as having gained their cause, 
as their having obtained the 'lvhole of what they con- 
tended for. They congratulated then1selves and the 
nation on a civil victory as glorious and as honorable 
as any that had obtained in arms during that reign 
of trÏlullph8. 
Sir Joseph J ekyl, in his reply to IIarcourt, and the 
other great Inen who conducted the cause for- the To- 
ry side, spoke in the following memorable tern18, dis- 
tinctly stating the whole of what the Whig House 
of Comlnons contended for, in the name of all their 
constituents. 


Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
" !Iy Lords, the concessions " (the conces- 
sions of Sacheverell's counsel) "are these: 
That necessity creates an exception to the 
general rule of sublnission to the prince; 
that such exception is understoood or Ï1n- 
plied in the laws that require such subn1Ís- 
sion; and that the case of the Revolution 
was a case of necessity. 
"These are concessions so a1nple, and do so fully 
ans,ver the drift of the COlnmons in this article, and 
are to tlte utmost extent of their meaning in it, that 
I can't forbear congratulating then1 upon this suc- 
{jess of their Ï1npeaclllnent, - that in full Parlialnont, 
this erroneous doctrine of unlirnited non-resistance is 
given up and disclaÏl11ed. And 111ay it not, ill after 
ages, be an addition to the glories of this bright 
reign, that so many of those ,vho are honored with 
being in her 
Iajesty's service have been at your 
Lordships' bar thus successfully contending for the 
nativnal rights of her people, and proving they are 
not precarious or remediless? 


Necessity 
creates an 
exception, 
Rnd the 
Revolution 
a case of 
necessity, 
the utmost 
extent of 
the demand 
of the Com- 
mons. 
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"But to return to these concessions: I lllu
t ap- 
peal to your Lordships, whether they are 110t a total 
departure from the Doctor's answer." 


I now proceed to show that the ",Yhig Inanagers for 
the Conlmons meant to preserve the governrncnt on 
a firm foundation, by asserting the perpetual valiJity 
of the settlenlent then nlade, and its coercive powel' 
upon posterity. I nlean to show that they gave no 
sort of countenance to any doctrine tending to Ïln- 
press the people (taken separately Ii'onl the legi
latnre, 
.which includes the crown) with an idea that tltey had 
acquired a nloral or civil cOll1petence to alter, ,,,,ith- 
out breach of the original cOlnpact on the part of the 
king, the succession to the crown, at their pleasure..-- 
lunch less that they had acquired any right. in the 
case of such an event as caused the Revolutiou. to 
set up any ne"T fonu of goVerlllllent. The author 
of the Reflections, I believe, thought that no 111an 
of con11110n understanding conld oppose to this doc- 
trine the ordinary sovereign power as declared in 
the act of Queen .Ånne: that is, that the kings or 
queens of the reahn, "Tith the consent of Parlialuent. 
are competent to regulate and to settle the Euccession 
of the crown. This power is aud ever ,vas inherent 
in the suprelue sovereignty, and "as not. as the po- 
litical divines vainly talk, acquired by the Re"\olution. 
It is declared in the old statute of Queen Elizaheth. 
Such a power must reside in the conlplete so"\ereignty 
of e\ery kingdolu; and it is in fact exercised in all 
of thein. But this right of competence ill the legi
la- 
ture, not in the people, is by the legi:-,lature it:;;elf 
to be exercised with sound di8Cl"etlun: that i
 to :,ay., 
it is to be exercised or not, in conforillity to the fUll- 
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damelltal principles of this govenllnellt, to the rules 
of moral obligation, and to the faith of pacts, either 
contained ill the nature of the transaction or entered 
into by the body corporate of the killgdoll1, - ,vhich 
body ill juridical construction never dies, and in 
fact never loses it
 llleillbers at once by death. 
'Vhether this doctrine is reconcilable to the lllOÙ- 
ern philosophy of government I uelieve the author 
neither kno,vs nor cares, as he has little respect for 
allY of that sort of philosophy. This may be because 
his capacity and knowledge do not reach to it. If 
such be the case, he canllot be blalned, if he acts on 
the sense of that incapacity; he cannot be bhuned, if, 
in the most arduous and critical questions which can 
possibly arise, and which affect to the quick the vi
 
tal parts of our Constitutioll, he takes the side which 
leans. liost to safety and settlelncnt; that he is re- 
sol ved not ,,, to be \vise beyond ,vhat is \vritten" in 
the legislative record and practice; that, when doubts 
arise on thelll, he endeavors to interpret one statute 
by another, and to reconcile theu1 all to established, 
recognized Inorals, and to the general, ancient, known 
policy of the laws of England. Two things arc equal- 
ly evident: the first is, that the legislature possesses 
the power of regulating the succession of the crown; 
the second, that ill the exercise of that right it has 
uniforlnly acted as if under the restraints \vhich the 
author has stated. That author nlakes what the au- 
cients call nws majorurn not iudeed his sole, but cer- 
tainly his principal rule of policy, to guide his juùg- 
Incnt in ,vhatever regards our la-ws. Ulliforillity and 
analogy can be preserved in them by this process on- 
ly. That point being fixed, and laying fast hold of 
a strong bottom, our speculations nlay swing ill all 
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directions without public detriment, because they 
will ride with sure anchorage. 
In this manner these things have been always con- 
sidered by our ancestors. There are some, indeed, 
who have the art of turning the very acts of Parlia- 
ment which were made for securing the hereditary 
succession in the present royal family, by rendering 
it penal to doubt of the validity of those acts of Par- 
liament, into an instrument for defeating all their 
ends and purposes, - but upon grounds so verr fool- 
ish that it is not worth while to take further notice 
of such sophistry. 
To prevent any unnecessary subdivision, I shall 
here put together what may be necessary to show the 
perfect agreement of the Whigs with )11'. Burke in 
his assertions, that the Revolution Inade no ,,- essential 
change in the constitution of the monarchy, or in any 
of its ancient, sound, and legal principles; that the 
succession was settled in the Hanover fan1Ïly, upon 
the idea and in the mode of an hereditary succession 
qualified with Protestantism; that it was not settled 
upon elective principles, in any sense of the word elec- 
tive, or under any nlodification or description of elec- 
tion whatsoever; but, on the contrary, that the nation, 
after the Revolution, renewed by a fresh compact the 
spirit of the original compact of the state, binding 
itself, both in its existing lllelnbers and all its posterity, 
to adhere to the settlement of an hereditary succession 
in the Protestant line, drawn from James the First, 
as the stock of inheritance." 


Sir John HaU'les. 
"If he [ Dr. Sacheverell ] is of the O p inion Necessitvof 
settling the 
he P retends , I can't imagine how it comes right of the 
....... cro\\ n, and 
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submission to pass that he that pays that d\.
ference to 
to the settle- 
ment. the supreme power has preached so directly 
contrary to the determinations of the supreme po-wer 
in this governnlen t, he very well knowing that the. 
lawfulness of the Revolution, and of the means where- 
by it was brought about, has already been deterInined 
by the aforesaid acts of Parlianlent, - and do it in the 
worst luanneI' that he could invent. For questioning 
the right to the crown here in England has procured . 
the shedding of more blood and caused rnore slaughter 
than all the other f)natters tending to disturbances in the 
government put together. If, therefore, the doctrine 
which the Apostles had laid dO\Vll \vas only to continue 
the peace of the world, as thinking the death of SOlne 
few particular persons better to be borne .with than a 
civil war, sure it is the highest brpach of that law to 
question the first principles of this goverllnlent." 
"If the Doctor had been contented with the liberty 
he took of preaching up the duty of passive obedience 
in the most extensive manner he had thought fit, and 
would have stopped there, your Lordships would not 
have had the trouble in relation to hhu that you 
now have; but it is plain that he preached up his 
absolute and unconditional obedience, not to continue 
the peace and tranquillity of this nation, but to set tlte 
subjects at strife, and to raise a U)a'i
 in the bowels of 
tkis nation: and it is for this that he is no'v prose- 
cuted; though he would fain have it believed that 
the prosecution was for preaching the peaceable doc- 
trine of absolute obedience." 


Whole frame 
of govern- 
ment re- 
stored un- 


Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
"The whole tenor of the adlninistratioll 
then in being was agreed by all to be a total 
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denartllre fron
 the Oonstitution. The nation hurt, on the 
T Revolution. 
was at that time united in that opinion, all 
but the crÏ111inal part of it. And as the nation joined 
in the judglnent of their disea5
, so they did in the 
remedy. Tiley saw there u'as no remedy left but the 
last
. and when that ren1edy took place, tlte whole 
frrzme of tlte gO?.'ernment 'll'as 1'e
tored enth.e and un- 
Ilurt.. This showed the excellent telnper the nation 
. was in at that tilne, that, after such provocations 
fron1 an abuse of the regal power, and such a convul- 
sion, no onl> part oj' the Constitution 'leas altered, or 
suffered the least danuige,. but, on the contrary, tl
e 
whole receivecl new life and vigor." 


The Tory counsel for Dr. Sacheverell having insin- 
uated that a great and essential alteration in the 
Constitution had been wrought by the Revolution, 
Sir Joseph J ekyl is so strong on this point, that he 
takes fire even at the insinuation of his being of such 
an opInIon. 


Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
" If the Doctor instructed his counsel to No innova- 
.. 1 1 .. . tion at the 
InSInuate t 1at t lere ,vas any 
nnovatLOn 'in Revolution. 
the Oonstitution 'leroll:Jht by the Ret'ollition, it i
 an ad- 
dition to his crime. The Revolution did not introduce 
any innovation J it u'as a restoration of the ancient fun- 


· "What we did was, in truth and substance, and in a constitu- 
tional light, a reyolution, not made, but prevented. "\Ve took solid 
securities; we settled doubtful questions; we corrected anomalies in 
our law. In the stable, fundamental parts of our Constitution we 
made no revolution, - no, nor any alteration at aU. 'Ve did not im- 
pair the monarchy. Perhaps it might be shown that we strengthened 
it very considerably. The nation kept the same ranks, the same 
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damental Constitution of the kingdom, and giying it its 
proper force and energy." 


The Solicitor-General, Sir Robert Eyre, distinguishes 
expressly the case of the Revolution, and its princi- 
ples, frOlll a proceeding at pleasure, on the part of the 
people, to change their ancient Constitution, and to 
frame a new government for thenu;elves. He di
till- 
guishes it with the saIne care fronl the principles of 
regicide and repuhlicanisnl, and the sorts of resÜt- 
ance condemned by the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and which ought to be Condell1ned by the 
doctrines of all churches professing Christianity. 


Mr. Solicitor- General, SÙ" Robert Eyre. 
Revolution " The resistance at the Revolution, which 
no precedent .. . 
for voluntary was founded In unavmdable nece
s'tty, could 
cancelling 
al1egiance. be no defence to a man that ,vas attacked 
for asserting that the people might cancel their alle- 
giance at pleasure, or dethrone and 'Jnurder theiri'" sov- 
ereign by a judiciary sentence. For it can never be 
inferred, froln the la,vfulness of resistance at a tÏ1ne 
when a total subversion of the government both in 
Ohurch and State 
()as intended, that a people lnay 
take up arms and call their sovere1gn to account at 
pleasure
. and therefore, since the Revolution could be 
of no service in givÍ'ng the least color for a8serting an!J 
such wicked principle, the Doctor could never in- 


orders, the same privileges, the same franchises, the same rules for 
property, the same subordinations, the same order in the law, in the 
revenue, and in the magistracy, - the same lords, the same commons, 
the same corporations, the same electors." -lJfr., Burke's Speech in the 
House of Commons, 9th February, 1790. - It appears how exactly he 
coincides in everything with Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
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tend to put it into the nlollÌhs of those new preach- 
ers and new politicians for a defence,- 
unless it be his opinion that the resistance Revolution 
not like the 
at the Revolution can bear any parallel with case of 
Charles the 
tIle execrable lfizurder of the royal 'Jìzartyr, so First. 
;justly detested by the u'hole nation." 
" 'T is plain that the Doctor is not impeached for 
preaching a general doctrine, and enforcing the gen- 
eral duty of obedience, but for preaching against an 
excepted case after he has stated the exception. He is 
not impeached for preaching the general doctrine of 
obedience, and the utter illegality of resistance upon 
any pretence whatsoever, but because, having first 
laid down the general doctrine as true, without any 
exception, he states the excepted case, the Revolution, 
in express terms, as an objection, and then assumes 
the consideration of that excepted case, denies there 
was any resistance in the Revolution, and asserts 
that to Ï1npute resistance to the Revolution would cast 
black and odious colors upon it. This, my Lords, is 
not preaching the doctrine of non-resistance in the 
general terms used by the Homilies and the fathers of 
the Church, where cases of necessity may be under- 
stood to be excepted by a tacit i1nplication, as tlte counsel 
have allowed, - but is preaching directly against the 
resistance at the Revolution, which, in the course of 
this debate, has been all along adn1itted to be neces- 
sary and ;j'ust, and can have no other mean- 
. iug than to bring a dishonor upon the Rev- Sach
ver
ll's 
doctrme lD- 
olution, and an odium upon those great and te
ded to 
. . . brmg an 
IllustrIous persons, those fnends to the mon- odium on 
the Revolu- 
archy and the Ohurch, that assisted in bringing tion. 
it about. For had the Doctor intended anything else, 
he would have treated the case of the Revolution in a 
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True defence different Inanner, and have given it the true 
of the Revo- 
lution on and fair answer: he would have said that 
absolute 
necessity. the resistance at the Revolution was of abðO- 
lute necessity, and tlte only 'Jneans left to revive the Con- 
stitution, and must be therefore talcen as an excepted 
case, and could never come within the reach or in- 
tention of the general doctrine of the Church." 
" Your Lordships take notice on ,vhat grounds the 
Doctor continues to assert the sanle po::sition in his 
answer. But is it not nlost evident that the general 
exhortations to be met with in the Honlilies of the 
Church of England, and such like declarations in the 
statutes of the kingdom, are Ineant only as rules for 
the civil obedience of the subject to the legal adn1În- 
istration of the suprelne power in ordinary cases? 
.A.nd it is equally absurd to construe any words in a 
positive law to authorize the destruction of the whole, 
as to expect that King, Lords, and Common::; 
hould, 
in express ter111S of law, declare such an ultÙnate re- 
sort as the right of resistance, at a time 
()he'n the case 
supposes that the force of all law is ceased." * 
Commons " The Commons must always resent, with 
abhor what- 
ever shakes the utmost detestation and abhorrence, every 
the submis- 
sion of pos- position that may shake the authority of that 
terity to the f P 1 . I b I . 
settlement act 0 ar lanlent "\v lere y t le crown IS set- 
of the crown. 
tled upon her l\lajesty, and 1.I)hereby the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and COlnrnons do, in the na:Jnf:. 
of all the people of England, 'Jnost hurnbly andfaitliful 
ly subnlÍt thelnselves, their heirs and posterities, to !tCì 
JJIajesty, which this general principle of absolute 110n 
resistance nlust certainly shake. 
" For, if the resistance at the Revolution was ille 


*' See Reflections, pp. 42, 43. - \V orks, Vol. III. p. 270, prcscn' 
edition. 
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gal, the Revolution settled in usurpation, and this 
act can ha"\"e no greater force and authority than an 
act pas
ed under a usurper. 
" ..i.nd the Commons take leave to obser\e, that the 
authority of this Parlialnelltary !5ettlen1ent is a nlattcr 
of the greatest consequence to maintain, in a case 
where the hereditary right to the crown is conte
ted." 
" It appears by the several instances mentioned in 
the act declaring die rights and liberties of the 
ub- 
ject and settling the succession of the crown, that 
at the tin1e of the Revolution there was a total sub- 
version of tlte conf3titution of govern1ìlent bot/I. in Ohurch 
and State, u'hich is a case that the laU's of En[Jland 
could ne
'e1" suppose, provide for, or have in view." 


Sir Joseph J ekyl, so often quoted, considered the 
preservation of the monarchy, and of the rights and 
prerogativ-es of the crown, as e
sential objects with all 
sound V\Thigs, and that they were bound not only to 
maintain them, when injured or invaded, but to exert 
thenlselves as much for their reëstablishment, if they 
should happen to be overthrown by popular fury, as 
any of their own more immediate and popular rights 
and pri\ileges, if the latter should be at any time' 
subverted by the crown. For this reason he puts 
the cases of the Revolution and the Restoration exact- 
ly upon the same footing. He plainly nlarks, that it 
was the object of all honest men not to sacrifice one 
part of the Constitution to another, and much 11101'e, 
not to sacrifice any of them to TIsionary theories of 
the rights of man, but to pre
er\e our whole inheri- 
tance in the Constitution, in all its members and all 
its relations, entire and uniIllpaired frOln generation 
to g'eneration. In this )11'. Burke exactly agrees 
with him. 
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Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
What are " Nothing is plainer than that the P eo p le 
the fights of 
the people. have a right to the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. This right the nation hath asserted, and re- 
covered out of the hands of those who had dispos- 
sessed them of it at several thnes. There are of 
this two famous instances in the kllo,vledge of the 
Restoration P resent a g e: I mean that of the Restoratiull 
and Revolu- ' 
tion. and that of the Revolution: in both these 
great events were the regal power and the rights 
of the people recovered. And it is hard to say in 
People have which the people have the greatest interest ". 
an equal in- 
terest in the for the Commons are sensible that there is not 
legal fights 
of the crown one legal power belonging to the crown, but 
and of their 
own. they have an interest in it ". and I doubt not 
but they will always be as careful to support the rights 
of the crown as their own privileges." 


The other Whig managers regarded (as he did) 
the overturning of the monarchy by a republican fac- 
tion with the very same horror and detestation with 
which they regarded the destruction of the privileges 
of the people by an arbitrary monarch. 


Mr. Lechmere, 
Constitution Speaking of our Constitution, states it as 
recovered at 
the Restora- "a Constitution which happily recovered it- 
tion and Rev- 
olution. self, at the Restoration, from the confusions 
and disorders which the horrid and detestable proceed- 
ings of faction and usurpation had thrown it into, and 
which after many convulsions and struggles was 
providentially saved at the late happy Revolution, 
and by the many good laws passed since that tÏ1ne 
stands now upon a firmer foundation, together with 
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the most con1fol'table prospect of security to all poster- 
ity by the settlement of the crown in the Protestant 
line. " 


I mean now to show that the Whigs (if Sir Joseph 
J ekyl was one, and if he spoke in conforn1ity to the 
sense of the Whig House of Commons, and the 'Vhig 
nlinistry who employed hin1) did carefully guard 
against any presu111ption that Inight arise frolll the 
repeal of the non-resistance oath of Charles the Sec- 
ond, as if at the Revolution the ancient prillciple
 of 
our government were at all changed, or that repuh- 
lican doctrines were countenanced, or any sanction 
given to seditious proceedings upon general unde- 
fined ideas of misconduct, or for changing the forin 
of gOyernnlent, or for resistance upon any other 
ground than the necessity so often nlentioned for the 
purpose of self-preservation. It will show still 1110re 
clearly the equal care of the then Whigs to prevent 
either the regal power fron1 being swallowed up on 
pretence of popular rights, or the popular rights frol11 
being destroyed on pretence of regal prerogatives. 


. Sir Joseph Jekyl. 
" Further, I desire it may be con sid- )lischief of 
d 1 I . 1 " ( I 1 . I I broaching 
ere , t lese egIs ators t le egIs ators w 10 
ntim
na
ch- 
. lcal pnnCI- 
fralned the non-resIstance oath of Charles Illes. 
the Second) "were guarding against the consequen- 
ces of those pernicious and antimonarcltical pl'inciple.r; 
'which had been broached a little be.,fore in this natiun, 
and those large declarations in fayor of non-rcsi,sfance 
were 111ade to encounter or obviate the 1nischie.l of 
those principles, - as appears by the preall1ble to the 
fullest of those acts, which is the JIilitift .Llct, in the 
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13th and 14th of King Charles the Second. The 
words of that act are these: And during tlte late 
usurped gove t rn11wnts, rnany evil and rebellious princi- 
ples have been instilled into the 1ninds of tllP people of 
this kingdon
, 'lVldclt rnay break forth, unless p7'evented, 
to the disturbance of tlte peace and quiet tlw1'eof: Be it 
therefore enacted, &c. IIere your Lordships 111ay see 
the reason that inclined those legislators to express 
themselves in such a l1Ulllner against resist- 
ance. They had seen tlte regal rights s1['al- 
lowed up 'llnder the pretence of popular ones: 
and it is no hnputation on theIn, that they 
did not then foresee a quite different case, 
as was that of tho Revolution, where, under 
the pretence of regal authority, a total subverf'ion of 
the rights of the subject was advanced, and in a Inan- 
ner effected. And this 111ay serve to show that it 
was not the design of those legislators to condelun 
resistance, in a case of absolute necessity, for preserv- 
ing the Constitution, when they were guarding against 
principles which had so lately destroyed it." 
"As to the truth of the doctrine in this declara- 
tion which was repealed, I'll admit it to be as true 
as the Doctor's counsel assert 'l
t
 - that is, 
with an exception of cases of necessity: and 
it was not repealed because it was false, 
understanding it 1.vith that restriction
. but 
it was repealed because it Inight be inter- 
preted in an unconfined sense, and exclu- 
sive of that restriction, and, being so under- 
stood, would reflect on the justice of the 
Revolution: and this the legislature had at heart, 
and were very jealous of, and by this repeal of that 
declaration gave a Parlianlentary or legislative ad- 


Two cases of 
resistance: 
one to pre- 
serve the 
crown, the 
other the 
rights of the 
subject. 


Non-resist- 
ance oath 
not repealed 
because 
(with the 
l'estrietion of 
necessit
.) it 
was false, 
but to pre- 
vent false 
interpreta- 
tions. 
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monition against a

erting this doctrine of non-resist- 
ance in an 'unlimited 8pnse." 
"Though the general doctrine of n011- General 
. . doctrine of 
resIstance, the doctrIne of the Church of non-re$ist- 
E d d . 1 H . 1 ' l ance godly 
nglan , as state In ler on11 Ies, or e se- and whole- 
.. some; Dot 
where dehvered, by whIch the general duty bound to . 
. . . state expll- 
of subJccts to the hIgher po,vers IS taught, dtLy t.he 
be owned to be, as unquestionably it is, a gocl- exceptIons. 
ly and 1.vholeS01ne doctrinp, - though this general doc- 
trine has been constantly inculcated by the reverend 
fathers of the Church, dead and Ihing" and preached 
by then1 as a preservative against the Popish doctrine 
of deposing princes, and as the ordinary rule of obe- 
dience, - and though the same doctrine has heen 
preached, 111aintained, and avowed by our 1nost ortho- 
dox and able divines froIll the tinle of the Ref orIn a- 
tion, - and how innocent a man soever Dr. ðachever- 
ell had been, if, U'itll an honest and u'ell-meant zeal, he 
had preached the sanle doctrine in the sanle general 
ternlS in which he found it delivered by the Apostles 
of Christ, as taught by the Honlilies and the reverend 
fathers of our Church, and, in Ìll1itation of those great 
exalnples, had only pressed the general duty of obe- 
dience, and the illegality of resistance, "Tithout tak- 
ing notice of any exception," &c. 


Ånother of the n1anagers for the House of C01n- 
mons, Sir John Holland, was not less careful in 
guarding against a confusion of the principles of the 
Revolution with any loose, general doctrines of a 
fight in the individual, or even in the people, to Ull- 
dertake for themselves, on any prevalent, tenlporary 
opinions of convenience or impro\enlent, anJ funda- 
mental change in the Constitution, or to fabricate a 
VOL IV. 10 
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new gO\TCrnn1ent for the111seives, and thereby to dis- 
turb the public peace, and to unsettle the ancient 
Con"stitu tiOll of this kingdom. 


Sir John Holland. 
Submission "The Comn10ns ,vouid not be understood 
to the sovel'. 
eign a COI1- as if they ,vere pleading for a licentious re- 
scientious 
duty, except sistance, as if subjects ,vere left to tlteir 
in cases of 
necessity. good-will and pleasure when they are to 
obey and 'when to rcsist. No, IllY Lords, they kno,v 
they arc obliged by all tlte ties of social creatures and 
Christiaus, for wrath and conscience' sake, to subrnit to 
their sovereign. The COllllnOllS do not abet humor- 
some, factious arms: they aver theln to be rebellions. 
But yet they maintain that that resistance at the Rev- 
olution, ,vhich 'was so necessary, was lawful and iust 
from that necessity." 
" These general rules of obedience Inay, upon a real 
necessity, adu1it a lawful exception
' and such a ne
es8a- 
ry exception ,ve assert the Revolutiol1 to be. 
Rightofre. " 'T is with this view of necessÌl;lI , onl y 
sistance how J 
to be under- absolute necessit71 of P reservin g our la,vs , 
-stood. i:l 
liberties, and religion, - 't is 'with tltis lÙni- 
.tation, that we desire to be understood, ,vhen auy of 
us speak of resistance in general. The necessity of 
.the resistance at the Revolution was at that time 
.obvious to every man." 


I shall conclude these extracts with a reference to 
the Prince of Orange's Declaration, in which he gives 
.the nation the fullest assurance that in his enter- 
prise he was far from the intention of introducing 
any change w.hatever in the fUlldall1ental la,v and 
.Constitution of the state. He considered tbe ohject 
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of bis enterprise not to be a precedent for further 
revolutions, but that it was the great end of hi
 ex- 
pedition to make such revolutions, so far as human 
power and wisdom could provide, unnecessary_ 


Extracts from the Prince of O/"llnge' 8 Declaration. 
"All magistl-ates, u'ho have been unjustly turned 
out, shall forthwith resume their former elnploynlellts ; 
as ,veIl as all the boroughs of England 
hall return 
again to theÙ. ancient prescriptions and charters, and, 
1nore particularly, that the ancient charter of the great 
and falnous city of London shall again be in force; 
and that the writs for the members of Parlialnent 
shall be addressed to the proper officers, according to 
law and cusforn." 
"...-\nd for the doing of all other things w.hich the 
two Houses of Parlianlent ,hall find necessary for the 
peace, honor, and safety of the natioll, so that there 
may be no more danger of the nation's falling, at any 
tirne hereafter, under arbitrary g01)ernment." 


Extract from the Prince of Orange's ....4dclitional 
])eclaration. 
" We are confident that no persons can have such 
harcl thoughts of us as to imagine that we have any 
other design in this undertaking than to procure a 
settlement of the religion and of the liberties and 
properties of the subjects upon so Sll1"e (t fOluu1ation 
that there 'may be no danger of the nation" s relapsing 
into the like miseries at any time hereaftel'. 
-\llcl as 
the forces that we have brought along with us are 
utterly disproportioned to that wicked design of COll- 
quering the nation, if we were capable of intending 
it, so the great 'numbers of the principal nobility and 
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gentry, that are men of em{nent quality and 
estates, and persons of knou'n integrity and 
zeal, both for the religion and government of 
England, 1nany of theJn also being distin- 
guished by their constant fidelity to the crou'n, 
who do both accol11pany us ill this expedi- 
tion and have earnestly solicited us to it, ,vill cover 
us from all such 111alicious insinnations." 


Principal 
nobility and 
gentry well 
affected to 
the Church 
and crown, 
security 
against the 
dt'sign of in- 
novation. 


In the spirit, and, upon one occasion, in the ,vords,* · 
of this Declaration, the statutes pa:-5scd in that reign 
11lade such proyisions for preventing these dangers, 
that scarcely anything short of cOl11hination of King, 
Lords, and COffil1l0nS, for the destruction of the liber- 
ties of the nation, can in any probability Inake us lia- 
ble to siuIilar perils. In that dreadful, and, I hope, 
not to be looked-for case, any opinion of a right to 
11lake revolutions, grounded on this precedent, ,vouid 
be but a poor resource. Dreadful, indeed, would be 
our situation! 


These are the doctrines held by the JVhigs of the 
Revolution, delivered with as lnnch solen1nity, and as 
authentically at least, as any political doglllaS ,vere 
ever pronnllgated froIll the beginning of the ,vorId. 
If there be any difference between their tenets and 
those of 
Ir. Burke, it is, that the old 'Vhigs oppose 
thell1selves still l110re strongly than he does against 
the doctrines which are now propagated ,vith so nIuch 
industry by those who would be thought their sue 
cessors. 
It will be said, perhaps, that the old Whigs, in 
order to guard thelnselves against popular odhun, 


. Declaration of Right. 
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pretended to a
sert tenets contrary to those which 
they secretly held. This, if true, "ould prove, ,vhat 
Mr. Burke has unifonuly as
erted, that the extrava- 
gant doctrines ,\?hich he meant to expo:-,c ,vere di:-:a- 
greeable to the body of the people, - who, though they 
perfectly abhor a despotic governlllcnt, certainly <\1'- 
p1'oached 11101'e nearly to the love of n1Ïtigatcd 1l10llar- 
chy than to anything which bears the appearance 
even of the best republic. But if these olù 'Yhig
 
deceived the people, their conduct ,vas unaccountable 
indeed. They exposed their power, as eyery one COll- 
versant in history kno,vs, to the greatest peril, for 
the propagation of opinions which, on this hypothe
i
, 
they did not hold. It is a new" kind of luartyrduln. 
This supposition does as little credit to their integrity 
as their wisdo1l1: it 11lakes then1 at onco hypocrites 
and fools. I think of those great lllell very differ- 
ently. I hold then1 to have been, "hat the ,,-orld 
thought then1, men of deep under
tanding, open sin- 
cerity, and clear honor. How.ever, be that Inatter as 
it lllay, what these old 'Yhigs pretended to be )11'. 
Burke is. This is enough for hinl. 
I do, indeed, adn1Ït, that, though )11'. Burke has 
proved that his opinions ,vere those of the old 'Ybig 
party, solemnly declared by one IIoll
e, in eflect and 
substance by both IIouses of Parlialllellt, this te
ti- 
mony standing by itself will forIn no proper defence 
for his opinions, if he and the old ',,"higs were both of 
then1 in the .wrong. But it is his pre
ent concern, Hot 
to yindicate these old 'Vhigs, but to show his agroe- 
ment .with theln. lie appeals to thClll a
 judges: 
he does not vindicate thenl a
 culprits. It is cnrrent 
that these old politicians knew little of the rights of 
men, - that they lost their way by groping about ill 
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the dark, and flunbling aillong rotten parchn1ents 
and n1usty records. Great lights, they say, are lately . 
obtained in the world"; and 1\11'. Burke, instead of 
shrouding hÏ1uself in exploded ignorance, ought to 
have takcn advantage of the blaze of illun1Ïnatioll 
which has been bprcad about hiln. It l11ay be so. 
The enthusiasts of this tÏ1ne, it seenlS, like their pre- 
decessors in another faction of fanaticisln, dm:d in 
lights. IIudibras pleasantly says of them, they 
" Have lights, where better eyes arc blind,- 
As pigs arc said to see the wind." 


The author of the Reflections has heard a great 
deal cOllcerning the modern lights, but he has not yet 
had the good fortune to see nlucl
 of then1. lIe has 
read nlore than he can justify to anything but the 
spirit of curiosity, of the works of these illtuninators 
of the ,vorld. He has learned nothing frol11 the far 
greater 11 ulnber of thorn than a full certainty of their 
shallowness, levity, pride, petulance, presuluption, 
and ignora.nce. 'Yhere the old authors whon1 he has 
read, and the old nlon Wh01l1 he has conversed ,vith, 
have left hiln in the dark, he is in the dark still. If 
others, however, have obtained any of this extraor- 
dinary light, they 'vill use it to guide then1 in their 
researches and their conduct. I have only to wish 
that the nation 11lay be as happy and as prosperous 
under the influence of the new light as it has been 
in the sober shade of the old obscurity. As to the 
rest, it will be difficult for the author of the Reflec- 
tions to confornl to the principles of the avo\ved lead- 
ers of the party, until they appear otherwise than 
nogatiyely. All we can gather fi'Olll t110111 is this,- 
that their principles are diametrical1y opposite to his. 
1'his is all that we know from authority. 1'heir neg- 


. 
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ative declaration obliges Ine to have recourse to the 
books 'which contain positive doctrines. They are, 
indeed, to those }Ir. Burke holds dianletrically oppo- 
site; and if it be true (as the oracles of the party 
have said, I hope hastily) that their opinions differ 
so widely, it should seem they are the most likely to 
form the creed of the modern Whigs. 


I have stated what were the avowed sentÏInents of 
.the old Whigs, not in the way of argun1ent, but nar- 
ratively. It is but fair to set before the reader, in 
the same sin1ple manner, the sentÏlnents of the 1110d- 
ern, to which they spare neither pains nor expense 
to make proselytes. I choose then1 froin the books 
upon which most of that industry and expenditure 
in circulation have been elnployed; I choose then1, 
not from those who speak w.ith a politic obscurity, 
not frolD those \vho only controvert the opinions of 
the old ",Yhigs, without advancing any of their own, 
but froln those who speak plainly and affirinati yely. 
The '",hig reader may make his choice between the 
two doctrines. 
The doctrine, then, propagated by these societies, 
whiL'h gentlemen think they ought to be very tender 
in discouraging, as nearly as possible in their own 
words, is as follo\vs: That in Great Britain we are 
not only without a good Constitution" but that \ve 
have" no Constitution" ; - that, " though it is much 
talked about, no such thing as a Constitution exists 
or ever did exist, and consequently that tlte people 
llave a Oonstitution yet to form 
. - that since 'Y illiaill 
the Conqueror the country has never yet regenerated 
itself, and is therefore without a Constitution; - that 
where it cannot be produced in a visible form there 
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is none; - that a Constitution is a thing antecedent 
to government; and that the Constitution of a couu- 
try is not the act of its government, but of a pcople 
constituting a government; - that everything in the 
English government is the reverse of what it ought 
to be, and what it is said to be in England; - that 
the right of war and peace resides in a Inetaphor 
shown at the Tower for sixpence or a shilling apiece; 
- that it signifies not where the right resides, whether 
in the crown or in Parliament; war is the COln1l10n 
harvest of those who participate in the division 3nd 
expenditure of public n10ney; - that the portiun of 
liberty enjoyed in England is just enough to cnslave 
a country more productively than by despotisIl1. 
So far as to the general state of the British Consti- 
tution. - As to our House of Lords, the chief virtual 
representative of our aristocracy, the great ground 
and pillar of security to the landed iuterest, and that 
main link by which it is cOllnccted ,vith the law and 
the crown, these worthy societies are pleased to tell 
us, that, " whether we vie,v aristocracy before, or be- 
hind, or sideways, or any way else, domestically or 
publicly, it is still a nwnster
. - that aristocracy in 
France had one feature less in its countenance 
han 
what it has in some other countries: it did nut COll1- 
pose a body of hereditary legislators; it ,vas not a 
corporation of aristocracy" (for such, it seeIus, that: 
profound legislator, 
I. de La Fayette, descriLe
 the 
House of Peers) ;-" that it is kept up by falnily tyr- 
anny and injustice; - that there is an ullnatural Ull- 
fitness in aristocracy to be legislators for a nation;- 
that their ideas of distributive justice are corruptcd 
at the very source; they begin life hy tralnpliug' on 
all their younger brothers and sisters, and relations 
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of every kind, and are tanght and educated so to do; 
- that the idea of an hereditary legislator is as ab- 
surd as an hereditary ll1atheulatician ; - that a body 
holding themselves unaccountable to anybody ought 
to be trusted by nobody; - that it is continuing the 
uncivilized principles of governlnents founded in con- 
quest, and the base idea of 1l1an having a property in 
lnan, and governing hinl by a personal right; - that 
aristocracy has a tendency to degenerate the hUIl1an 
. " & & 
specIes, "'c., c. 
As to our la,v of prÌ1nogeniture, which with few 
and inconsiderable exceptions is the standing la,v of 
all our landed inhe];itallce, and which without ques- 
tion has a tendency, and I think a most happy ten- 
dency, to preserve a character of consequence, .weight, 
and prevalent influence over others in the ,vho]e body 
of the landed interest, they call loudly for its destruc- 
tion. They do this for political reasons that are 
very manifest. They have the confidence to say, 
"that it is a law against every law of Nature, and 
Nature herself calls for its destruction. Establish 
falnily justice, and aristocracy falls. By the aristo- 
craticallaw of prilnogenitureship, in a family of six 
children, five are exposed. A.ristocracy has never 
but one child. The rest are begotten to be devoured. 
They are thrown to the cannibal for prey, and the 
natural parent prepares the unnatural repast." 
.Ås to the House of Conlnlons, they treat it far 
worse than the House of Lords or the crown have 
been ever treated. Perhaps they thought they had 
a greater right to take this anlÍcable freedolll ,vith 
those of their own falnily. For nlany years it has 
been the perpetual theme of their in"\ectives. " )Iock- 
ery, insult, usurpation," are amongst the best names 
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they bestow upon it. They damn it in the mass, 
by declaring "that it does not arise out of the 
inherent rights of the people, as the National As- 
sembly does in Fra nce, and whose name desig- 
nates its original." 
Of the charters and corporations, to ,vhose rights 
a few years ago these gentleluen ,vere so trernblingly 
alive, they say, "that, ,vhen the people of England 
come to reflect upon then1, they will, like France, 
annihilate those badges of oppression, those traces 
of a conquered nation." 
As to our Dlonarchy, they had formerly been rnore 
tender of that branch of the Qonstitution, and for 
a good reason. The la,vs had guarded against all 
seditious attacks upon it ,vith a greater degree of 
strictness and severity. The tone of these gentlelnen 
is totally altered since the French Revolution. They 
now declaim as vehelnen t1 y against the luonarch y as 
on former occasions they treacherously flattered and 
soothed it. 
" When we survey the wretched condition of lllan 
under the luonarchical and heTeditary systeills of gov- 
ernment, dragged frolll his honlo by one po\ver, or 
driven by another, and impoverished by taxes n10re 
than by enelnies, it becomes evident that those sys- 
tems are bad, and that a general revolution in the 
principle and construction of governrnents is neces- 
sary. 
" What is goverBlllent more than the managerllcnt 
of the affairs of a nation? It is not, and fronl its na- 
ture cannot be, the property of any particular lnan or 
falni1y, but of the whole COIl1nHluity, at whose expense 
it is supported; and though by force or contrivance 
it has been usurped into an inheritance, the usurpa- 
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tion cannot alt

 the right of things. Sovereignty, 
as a matter of right, appertains to the nation only, 
and not to any individual; and a nation has at all 
times an inherent indefeasible right to abolish any 
form of governlnent it finds inconvenient, and estab- 
lish such as accords with its interest, disposition, and 
happiness. The romantic. and barbarous distinction 
of nlen into kings and subjects, though it nlay suit 
the condition of courtiers, cannot that of citizens, 
and is exploded by the principle UPO"u ,vhich govern- 
ments are now founded. Every citizen is a nlember 
of the sovereignty, and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjection, and his obedience can be only to 
the laws." 
Warmly reconlmending to us the exanlple of 
France, where they have destroyed monarchy, they 
say,- 
")Ionarchical sovereignty, the enemy of mankind, 
and the source of luisery, is abolished; and sovereign 
ty itself is restored to its natural and original place, 
the nation. "... ere this the case throughout Europe, 
tlie cause of wars would be taken away." 
"But, after all, what is this metaphor called a 
crown? or rather, what is monarchy? Is it a thing, 
or is it a name, or is it a fraud? Is it ' a contrivance 
of human wisdolll,' or of hUluau craft, to obtain nlon- 
ey from a nation under specious pretences? Is it 
a thing necessary to a nation? If it is, in what 
does that nece
sity consist, what services does it per- 
form, what is its business, and what are its merits? 
Doth the virtue consist in the metaphor or in the 
man? Doth the goldsn1Ìth that luakes the crown l11ake 
the virtue also? Doth it operate like Fo
.tullatus's 
wi.,hing-cap or Harlequin's wooden sword? Doth 
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it make a man a conjurer? In fine, what is it? It 
appears to be a sOlnething going much out of fashion, 
falling into ridicule, and rejected in some countries 
both as unnecessary and expensive. In America it 
is considered as. an absurdity; and in France it ha
 
so far declined, that the goodness of the luan and the 
respect for his personal character are the only things 
that preserve the appearal
ce of its existence." 
" 
Ir. Burke talks about what he calls an heredita- 
ry crown, as if it were some production of Nature,- 
or as if, like time, it had a power to operate, not only 
independently, but in spite of lllan, - or as if it ,vere 
a thing or a subject universally consented to. Alas! 
it has none of those properties, but is the rever
e of 
them all. It is a thing in imagination, the propriety 
of which is more than doubted, and the legality of 
which in a few years will be denied." 
"If I ask the farmer, the manufacturer, the Iner- 
chant, the tradesman, and down through all the oc- 
cupations of life to the common laborer, what service 
monarchy is to him, he can give me no answer. If 
I ask him what monarchy is, he believes it is some- 
thing like a sinecure." 
"The French Constitution says, that the right of 
war and peace is in the nation. Where else should it 
reside, but in .those who are to pay the expense? 
" In England, this right is said to reside in a 'f}wta- 
phor, shown at the Tower for sixpence or a shilling 
apiece: so are the lions; and it would be a step near- 
er to reason to say it resided in theIn, for any in. 
animate Inetaphor is no lllore than a hat or a cap. 
"\Ve can all see the absurdity of ,vorshipping Aaron's 
molten calf, or N ebuchadnezzar's golden Ï1uage; but 
why do 111en continue to practise theillseives the u h- 
surùities they despise in other
?" 
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The Reyolution and Hanover succession had been 
objects of the highest' veneration to the old 'Yhigs. 
They thought thenl not only proofs of the sober and 
steady spirit of liberty which guided their ancefo:tor
, 
but of their wisdom and provident care of posterity. 
-The Illodern \\"'llÏgs have quite other notions of the
e 
events and actions. They do not deny that )11'. Burke 
has given truly the words of the acts of Parlialnellt 
which secured the succession, and the just sen
e of 
them. They attack not hÌln, but the la,v. 
h )Ir J?urke " (say they) 

 has done SOUle service, 
not to his cause, but to his country, by bringing those 
clauses into public view. They serve to delnonstrate 
how necessary it is at all times to watch against the 
attempted encroachment of power, and to prevent its. 
running to exce
s. It is somewhat extraordinarr, 
that the offence for which Janles the Second ,vas ex- 
pelled, that of setting up power by assunlption, should 
be re-acted, under another shape and fonn, by the 
Parlialnent that expelled hinl. It shows that the 
rights of man were but imperfectly understood at 
the Revolution; for certain it is, that the right .which 
that Parliall1ent set up by a.r5
umption (for by delega- 
tion it had it not, and could not ha,e it, because 
none could give it) over the persons and freedolll 
of posterity forever, was of the saIne tyrannical un- 
founded kind which James attempted to set up over 
the Parliament and the nation, and for which he was 
expelled. The only difference is, (for in principle 
they differ not,) that the one was an usurper o,er the 
living, and the other over the unborn; and as the 
one has no better authority to stand upon than the 
other, both of thel11 must be equally null and void, 
and of no effect." 
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"As the estimation of all things is by comparison, 
the Revolution of 1688, however fronl circulnstances 
it nlay have been exalted beyond its value, ,vill find 
its level. It is already on the wane, eclipsed by the 
enlarging orb of reason and the luminous Revolu- 
tions of Anlerica and France. In less than another 
century, it ,viII go, as ,veIl as 
ir. Burke's labors, , to 
the family vault of all the Capulets.' l.Wanlcind 'will 
then scarcely believe that a country calling itself free 
would send to Holland for a man and clothe h1
'n
 with 
power on purpose to put thernselves ,in fear of hirn, and 
give him abnost a million sterling a year for leave to 
sllbm,it themselves and their postel.ity lilce bond'ì11en ana 
bondwomen forever.." 
Mr. Burke having said that "the king holds his 
crown in contempt of the choice of the. Revolution 
Society, who individually or collectively have not" 
(as most certainly they have not) " a vote for a king 
amongst them," they take occasion from thence to 
infer that the king who does not hold his crown by 
election despises the people. 
" , The king of England,' says he, , holds his crown' 
(for it does not belong to the nation, according to 1tlr. 
Burke) 'in conte'Jnpt of the cHoice of the Revolution 
Society 2' " &c. 
"As to who is king in England or elsewhere, or 
whether there is any king at all, or whether the peo- 
ple choose a Cherokee chief or a Hessian hussar for 
a king, it is not a matter that I trouble myself about, 
- be that to themselves; but with respect to the doc- 
trine, so far as it relates to the rights of men and 
nations, it is as abominable as anything ever uttered 
in the n10st enslaved country under heaven. Wheth- 
er it sounds worse. to my ear, by not being accus- 
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tomed to hear such despotislll, than what it does to 
the ear of another person, I am not so ,veIl a judge 
of; but of its aboillinable principle I am at no loss to 
judge." 
These societies of modern 'Yhigs push their inso- 
lence as far as it can go. In order to prepare the 
minds of the people for treason and rebellion, they 
represent the king as tainted with principles of des- 
potisln, from the CirCUll1stance of his haying don1Ìn- 
ions in Germany. In direct defiance of the n10
t 
notorious truth, they describe his goVerIUllent there 
to be a despotislll; whereas it is a free Constitution, 
in which the states of the Electorate have their part 
in the government: and this privilege has never been 
infringed by the king, or, that I have heard of, by 
any of his predecessors. The Constitution of the 
Electoral dominions has, indeed, a double control, 
both from the laws of the Eillpire and from the 
privileges of the country. Whatever rights the king 
enjoys as Elector have been always parentally exer- 
cised, and the calumnies of these scandalous societies 
have not been authorized by a single cOlnplaint of 
oppressIon. 
"When 
Ir. Burke says that 'his 1\lajesty's heirs 
and successors, each in their time and order, váll 
come to the crown with the scone contempt qf their 
choice with which his 1\Iajesty has succeeded to that 
he wears,' it is saying too llluch e,en to the lnllnblest 
individual in the country, part of whose daily labor 
goes towards n1akillg up the nlÍllion sterling a year 
which the country gives the per
on it styles a king. 
Goverlllllent with insolence is despotisln; but when 
contempt is added, it becomes 'worse; and to pay for 
contempt is the excess of slavery. This species of 
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government cOInes fron1 Gernlany, and reminds Ine 
of what one of the Brunswick soldiers told 111e, who 
,vas taken prisoner by the Americans in the late war. 
, Ah! ' said he, , AU1erica is a fine free country: it is 
worth the people's fighting for. I know the differ- 
ence by knowing Iny o,vn : in IllY country, if the prin.ce 
says, "Eat straw," we eat straw.' God help that coun- 
try, thought I, be it England, or else,vhere, whose 
liberties are to be protected by German prin.ciples of 
government and princes of Brunswiclc! " 
" It is somewhat curious to observe, that, although 
the people of England have been in the habit of talk... 
ing about kings, it is always a foreign house of 
kings, - hating foreigners, yet governed by theln. 
It is now the House of Brunswick, one of the petty 
tribes of Germany." 
" If governluent be :what 1\11'. Burke describes it, 
'a contrivance of hun1an wisdoln,' I ]night ask hilll 
if wisdom 'vas at such a lo,v ebb in England that it 
was beconle necessary to import it froln Holland and 
from Hanover? But I will do the country the jus- 
tice to say, that was not the case; and even if it was, 
it mistook the cargo. The ,yisdolu of every country, 
when properly exerted, is sufficient for all its purpos- 
es; and there could exist no 'ì1wre real occasion ÙL Eng- 
land to have sent for a Dutch 
'ftadtlwlder or a German 
Elector than there was in .America' to have done a 
sÌ1uilar thing. If a country does not understand its 
own affairs, how is a foreigner to understand thern, 
who knows neither its la,vs, its manners, nor its lan- 
guage? If there existed a luan so tl'anSeendelltly 
wise above all others that his wisdoln 'vas necessary 
to instruct a nation, some reason might 1>e offered for 
n10narchy; but when ,ve cast our eyes about a COUll- 
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try, and obserV'e how every part understands its own 
affairs, and when we look around the \vorld, and see, 
that, of all men in it, the race of kings are the most 
insignificant in capacity, our reason cannot fail to ask 
us, 'Vhat are tho
e men kept for? " * 


These are the notions which, under the idea of 
Whig principles, several persons, and anlong then} 
persons of no mean lllark, have associated thenlseh-es 
to propagate. I lrill not attempt in the sillallest 
degree to refute them. This will probably be done 
(if such writings shall be thought to deserye any 
other than the refutation of crilllillal justice) by oth- 
ers, who lllay think with )11'. Burke. He has por-. 
fOflned his part. 
I do not wish to enter very much at large into 
the discu
sion
 w.hich diverge .and raulify in all ways 
fronl this productive subject. But there is one top- 
ic upon which I hope I shall be excused in going a 
little beyond lilY design. The factions no"
 so busy 
anlongst us, in order to divest mell of all love for 
their country, and to remove from their Ininds all 
duty with regard to the state, endeaV'or to propagate 
an opinion, that the people, in forming their COIlllllOll- 
wealth, haV'e by no IlleallS parted with their power 
over it. This is an inlpregnable citadel, to which 
these gen tlenlen retreat, wheneV'er they are pushed by 
th.e battery of laws and usages and positiV'e conV'ell- 
tiOll
. Indeed, it is such, and of so great force, that 
all ther have done in defending their outworks is so 
llluch tiIl10 and labor thrown away. Discuss any of 
their 
chellles, their answer i
, It is the act of thc 
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people, and that i
 f'ufficient. Are we to deny to a 
majority of the people the right of altering even the 
whole fralne of their society, if such should be their 
pleasure? They lnay change it, say they, from a 
nlonarchy to a republic to-day, and to-morrow back 
again frolll a republic to a 1110narchy; and so back- 
warù and forward as often as they like. They are 
)na
ters of tho comnlo1Hvealth, because in t5ubstance 
they are the11lselvos the COlll1110IHvealth. The French 
lleyolution, say they, 'was the act of the majority of 
the people; and if the 11lajority of any other people, 
the people of England, for instance, wish to make the 
sanIe change, they have the sanle right. 
Just the saIne, undoubtedly. That is, none at all. 
Neither the few nor the l11any have a right to act 
111erely by their will, in any Inatter connected with 
duty, trust, engagClnent, or obligation. The Consti- 
tution of a còuntry being once settled upon S0111e 
cOlnpact, tacit or expressed, there is no power exist- 
ing of force to alter it, ,vithont the breach of the cov- 
enant, qr the consent of all the parties. Such is the 
11ature of a contract. .A.nd the votes of a majority 
of the people, whatever their infamous flatterers nlar 
teach in order to corrupt their minds, cannot alter 
the 11loral any Inore than they can alter the physical 
essence of things. The people are not to be taught 
to think lightly of their engagements to their gov- 
ernors; else they teach governors to think lightly 
of their engagenlents to"\vards them. In that kind 
of game, in the end, the people are sure to be losers. 
fro flatter them into a contelnpt of faith, truth, and 
justice is to ruin theln; for in these virtues consists 
their ,vhole safety. To flatter any lnan, or any part 
of mankind, in any description, by asserting that ill 
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engagenlents he or they are free, ,vhilst any other hu- 
man creature is bound, is ultinlately to vest the rule 
of morality in the pleasure of those who ought to be 
rigidly subn1Îtted to it, - to subject the sovereign 
reason of the world to the caprices of weak and giddy 
men. 
But, as no one of us men can dispense with public 
or private faith, or with any other tie of l1101'al obliga- 
tion, so neither can any nunlber of us. The lllunber 
engaged in crinles, instead of turning thenl into laud- 
able acts, only augl11ents the quantity and illten
ity 
of the guilt. I aln well aware that men love to hear 
of their power, but have an extreme disrelish to be 
t.old of their duty. This is of course; because every 
duty is a IÌ1nitation of some power. Indeed, arbitra- 
ry power is so much to the depra'?ed taste of the vul- 
gar, of the \ulgar of every description, that ahnost all 
the dissensions which lacerate the conlmonwealth are 
not concerning the manner in w11Ïch it is to be exer- 
cised, but concerning the hands in which it is to be 
placed. Sonlewhere they are resolved to have it. 
\Vhether they desire it to be vested in the lnallY or 
the few depends with nlost men upon the chance 
which they Îlnagine they thenlsel\es lnay have of par- 
taking in the exercise of that arbitrary sway, in the 
one mode or in the other. 
It is not necessary to teach men to thirst after 
power. But it is very expedient that by Inoral in- 
struction they should be taught, and by their civil 
constitutions they should be compelled.. to put Inany 
restrictions upon the in1illoderate exercise of it, and 
the inordinate desire. The best method of obtaining 
these two great points forms the inlportant.. but at 
the san1e tilne the difficult problem to the true states- 
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luan. He thinks of the place in which political pow.. 
er is to be lodged ,vith no other attention than as it 
111ay render the l110re or the less practicable its salu- 
tary restraint and its prudent direction. For this 
reason, no legi
lator, at any period of the ,vorld, has 
,villingly placed the seat of active power in the hands 
of the llnlltitude; becau
e there it adnlÏts of no con- 
trol, 110 regulation, no steady direction .whatsoever. 
The people are the natural control on authority; but 
to exercise and to control together is contradictory 
and Ï1l1po
sible. 
As the exorbitant exercise of po,ver cannot, un- 
der popular sway, be effectually restrained, the other 
great ohject of political arrangen1ent, the n1eans of 
abating an excessive desire of it, is in such a state 
t5till worse provided for. The denlocratic COl111110n- 
wealth is the foodful nurse of alubition. Under the 
other fonus it Ineets with many restraints. \Vhen- 
ever, in states .which have had a del110Cratic basis, the 
legislators have endeavored to put restraints upon. 
an1bition, their lnethods ,vere as violent as in the 
end they were ineffectual,-as violent, indeed, as any 
the 1110St jealous despotisln could iuvent. The ostra- 
cisln could not very long save itself, and lnuch less 
the 
tate which it was nlcant to guard, fron1 the at- 
te1l1pts.of alnbition,-one of the natural, inbred, iucu- 
rable distcnlpers of a powerful delnocracy. 
nut to return fron1 this short digression, - which, 
however, is not wholly foreign to the question of the 
effect of the ,viII of the 111ajority upon the forn1 or the 
existence of their society. I cannot too often reC01TI- 
luenù i i: to the serious consideration of all 111en ,vho 
think civil society to be within the province of moral 
jurisdiction, that, if we o,ve to it any duty, it is not 
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subject to our .will. Duties are not yoluntary. Duty 
and will are even contradictory terms. X ow, though 
civil society Inight he at first a voluntary act, (which 
in Inany ca
es it undoubtedly was,) its continuance 
is under a pel'lnanent standing covenant, coexisting 
,,
ith the society; and it attaches upon eycry inùivid- 
ual of that society, without any forulal act of his OWll. 
This is warranted by the general practice, arising 
out of the general sense of 1113nkind. )Ien ,vithaut 
their choice derive benefits frOlH that a
sociation; 
without their choice they are subjectcd to duties 
in consequence of these benefits; and without their 
choice they enter into a virtual oLligation as binding 
as any that is actual. Look through the ,,-hole of life 
and the ,,
hole systell1 of duties. )Iuch the strongest 
nlol'al obligations are such as "
ere neyer the re
ults 
of our option. I allow, that
 if no Suprclne Ruler 
exists, wise to fOrIn, and potent to enforce; the Jl10ral 
la,v, there is no sanction to any contract, virtual or 
even actual
 against the will of pre'
alent power. On 
that hypothesis, let any set of Incn be strong enough 
to set their duties at defiance, and they cease to 
be d
ties any longer. 'Ye. have but this one ap- 
peal against irresistible po,ver,- 
Si genus humanum et mort alia temnitis arma, 
At sperate Deos mcmores fandi atque ncfandi. 
Taking it for granted that I do not write to the di
- 
civles of the Parisian philo
ophy, I l11ay a
SUlne that 
the awful ...\.uthor of our being is the .A.utho!' of our 
place in the order of e:xi
tellce, - and that, having 
dislJosed and lnarshalled us by a divine tactic, nút 
according to our ,,
ill, Lut according to lIi
, lIe has 
in and by that disposition virtually sllt
ected us 
to act the part which l)clongs to thc place assigncd 
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us. 'Ye have obligations to mankind at large, which 
are not ill con
equence of any 
pecial voluntary pact. 
They ari
e frOl1l the relation of ll1an to Ulan, and the 
relation of luan to God, which relations are not l1lat- 
tel'S of choice. On the contrary, the force of all the 
pacts which ,ve enter into ,vith any particular per- 
son or llUll1ber of persons alnongst Inankind depends 
upon those prior obligations. In S0111e cases the sub- 
ordinate relations are voluntary, in others they are 
llece
sarr,- but the duties are all cOlnpul
ive. 'Vhen 
we nlarry, the choice is voluntary, but the duties are 
not ll1atter of choice: they are dictated by the na- 
ture of the situation. Dark and inscrutable are the 
ways by which we COl1le into the ,yorld. The in- 
stincts which give rise to this 111ysterious process of 
Nature are not of our lnakillg. But out of physical 
causes, ullkno"\vn to us, perha.ps unkno,vable, arise 
III oral duties, which, as ,ve are able perfectly to conl- 
prehend, .we are bound indispensably to perforln. 
Parents Inay not be consenting to their moral rela- 
tion; but, consenting or not, they are bound to a 
long train of bUl'densonle duties to"\vards those with 
whon1 they have never made a convention of any 
sort. Children are not consenting to their relation; 
but their relation, ,vithout their actual consent, binds 
theul to its duties, -or rather it Ï1nplies their consent, 
because the presulned consent of every rational crea- 
ture is in unison with the predisposed order of things. 
:\fen come in that manner into a COll1nlunity with the 
social state of their parents, endowed ,vith all the 
Lenefits, loaded with all the duties of their situation. 
If the social ties and ligaments, spun out of those 
phy
ical relations ,vhich are the clements of the COlll- 
111onwealth, in Inost cases begin, and always continue, 
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independently of our will, so, without any stipulation 
on our own part, are we bound by that relation called 
our country, which comprehends (as it has boon well 
said) "all the charities of all." * Xor are \ve left 
without po\verful instincts to make this duty as dear 
and grateful to us as it is awful alld coercive. Our 
country is not a thing of mere physical locality. It 
consists, in a great measure, in the ancient order 
into which we are barB. We may have the saIne 
geographical situation, but another country; as ,ye 
may have the same country in another soil. The 
place that detern1Ïnes our duty to our country is a 
social, civil relation. 
These are the opinions of the author whose cause I 
defend. I lay them down, not to enforce theln upon 
others by disputation, but as an account of his pro- 
ceedings. On them he acts; and from theln he is 
convinced that neither he, nor any luan, or number 
of nlen, have a right (except what necessity, which 
is out of and above all rule, rather inlposes than be- 
f'tows) to free theu1selves frolll that prÎlllary engage- 
lnent into which e\-ery nlall born into a COllllllUnity 
as much contracts by his being born into it as he 
contracts an obligation to certain parents by his hav- 
ing been derived fronl their bodies. The place of 
every man determines his duty. If you ask, Quen
 
te Deus esse ;jussit? you will be answered when 
you resolve this other question, Æunana qua parte 
locatu8 e8 in re? * 
I adlnit, indeed, that in morals, as in all things 
else, difficulties will sometimes occur. Duties will 
sOlnetilnes cross one another. Then q uestiolls will 


· "Omnes omnium charitates patria. una comvlectitur." - Cw. 
t A few lines in Pcrsius contain a good summary of all the objects 
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arise, which of them is to be placed in subordination? 
,vhich of them may be entirely superseded? These 
doubts give rise to that part of moral science called 
casuistry, which though necessary to be well studieù 
by those ,vho would become expert in that learning, 
who aÌ1n at becoluing what I think Cicero sonle- 
\vhere calls artifices officiorum, it requires a very 
solid and discriminating judgment, great modesty 
and caution, and much sobriety of mind in the 
handling; else there is a danger that it Inay totally 
subvert those offices which it is its object only to 
methodize and reconcile. Duties, at their extrclllC 
bounds, are drawn very fine, so as to become ahnost 
evanescent. In that state some shade of doubt \vill 
always rest on these questions, when they are pur- 
sued \vith great subtilty. But the very habit of stat- 
ing these extreme cases is not very laudäble or safe; 
because, in general, it is not right to turn our duties 
into doubts. They are Ìlnposed to govern our con- 
duct, not to exercise our ingenuity; and therefore 
our opinions about them ought not to be in a state 
of fluctuation, but steady, sure, and resolved. 
Amongst these nice, and therefore dangerous points 
of casuistry, Inay be reckoned the question so much 
agitated in the present hour, - Whether, after the 
people have discharged themselves of their original 
power by an habitual delegation, no occasion can 


of moral investigation, and hint the result of our inquiry: There hu- 
man will has no place. 
Quid sumus'! et quidnam victuri gignimur'! ordo 
Quis datus'1 et metæ quis molIis flexus, et un de ? 
Quis modus argento? Quidfas optm"e 1 Quid asper 
l1tìle nummus habet? Patriæ charisque propinquis 
Quantum elargiri debet 1 Quem te Deus esse 
Jussit'! et humana qua parte loca.tus es in re? 
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possibly occur which may justify the resumption of 
it ? This question, in this latitude, is very hard to 
affinn or deny: but.I anI satisfied that no occasion 
can justify such a reslunption, which would not 
equally authorize a dispensation with any other mor- 
al duty, perhaps with all of the111 together. How- 
ever, if in general it be not easy to determine con- 
cerning the lawfulness of such devious proceedings, 
which Blust be ever on the edge of cril11es, it is far 
from difficult to foresee the periloqs consequences of 
the resuscitation of such a power in the people. The 
practical consequences of any political tenet go a 
great ,vay in deciding upon its value. Political prob- 
lems do not primarily concern truth or falsehood. 
They relate to good or evil. "
hat in the result is 
likely to produce evil is politically false; that which 
is productive of good, politically true. 
Believing it, therefore, a question at least arduous 
in the theory, and in the practice very critical, it 
,vould become us to ascertain as well as we can 
,vhat fornl it is that our incantations are about to 
call up froln darkness and the sleep of ages. When 
the supreme authority of the people is in question, 
before we attempt to extend or to confine it, we 
ought to fix in our nIinds, with some degree of dis- 
tinctness, an idea of what it is we mean, when WA 
say, the PEOPLE. 
In a state of rude Nature there is no such thing as 
a people. Å nunIber of nIcn in thenIselves have no 
collective capacity. The idea of a people is the idea 
of a corporation. It is wholly artificial, and Inade, 
like all other legal fictions, by common agreement. 
"That the particular nature of that agreenlent was 
is collected froin the fornl into which the particular 
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society has been cast. Any other is not their cov- 
enant. When men, therefore, break up the original 
compact or agreen1ent which gives its corporate form 
and capacity to a state, they are no longer a people, - 
they have no longer a corporate existence, - they have 
no longer a legal coactive force to bind within, nor 
a claiIn to be recognized abroad. They are a num- 
ber of vague, loose individuals, and nothing l11ore. 
With them all is to begin again. Alas! they little 
know ho\v 111any a. weary step is to be taken before 
they cån forn1 thell1selves into a mass which has a 
true politic personality. 
"\Ve hear luuch, froll1 men who have not acquired 
their hardiness of assertion froll1 the profundity of 
their thinking, about the omnipotence of a maJ"ority, 
in such a dissolution of an ancient society as hath tak- 
en place in France. But alnongst nlen so disbanded 
there can be no such thing as 111ajority or minority, 
or power in anyone person to bind another. The 
po'wer of acting by a luajority, 'which the gentleInen 
theorists seem to aSSUITle so readily, after they have 
violated the contract out of which it has arisen, (if at 
all it existed,) Inust be grounded on two assulup- 
tions: first, that of an incorporation produced by 
unanimity; and secondly, an unaninlous agreeluent 
that the act of a mere luajority (say of one) shall pass 
,vith then1 and with others as the act of the whole. 
'Ve are so little affected by things \vhich are habit- 
ual, that ,ve consider this idea of the decision of a 
maJ"ority as if it were a la\v of our original nature. 
E ut such constructive 'whole, residing in a part only, 
is one of the 1110st violent fictions of positive law that 
ever has heen or can be made on the principles of 
artificial incorporation. Out of civil society Nature 
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knows nothing of it; nor are men, even when ar- 
ranged according to civil order, otherwise than by 
very long training, brought at all to subnlÎt to it. 
The mind is brought far lllore easily to acquiesce in 
the proceedings of one man, or a few, who act under 
a general procuration for the state, than in the \ote 
of a victorious majority in councils in which every 
nlan has his share in the deliberation. For there the 
beaten party are exasperated and soured by the pre- 
vious contention, and mortified by the conclusive de- 
feat. This mode of decision, where wills may be so 
nearly equal, where, according to circulllstances, the 
smaller nUlnber lllay be the stronger force, and where 
apparent reason may be all upon one side, and on the 
other little else than inlpetuous appetite, - all this 
nlust be the result of a very particular and special 
convention, confirmed afterwards by long habits of 
obedience, by a sort of discipline in society, and by a 
strong hand, vested ,,?ith stationary, permanent pow- 
er to enforce this sort of constructive general will. 
'","hat organ it is that shall declare the corporate 
nlilld is so much a matter of positive arrangement, 
that several states, for the validity of several of their 
acts, have required a proportion of voices much 
greater than that of a mere majority. These pro- 
portions are so entirely governed by con\entioll that 
in SOllle cases the minority decides. The laws in 
Inany countries to condenln require nlore than a mere 
J.uajority; less than an equal nunlber to acquit. In 
our judicial trials we require ullanÏ1nity either to con- 
denul or to absolve. In SOllle incorporations one man 
speaks for the "rho Ie; in others, a few . Until the 
other day, in the Constitution of Poland unanilllity 
was required to give validity to any act of their great 
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national councilor diet. This approaches much more 
nearly to rude Nature than the institutions of any 
other country. Such, indeed, I every comnlonwealth 
11UISt be, ,vithout a positive law to recognize in a cel''' 
tain nunlber the ,vill of the entire body. 
If men dissolve their ancient incorporation in or- 
der to regenerate their community, in that state of 
things each man has a right, if he pleases, to remain 
an individual. Âny number of individuals, who can 
agree upon it, have an undoubted right to form them- 
selves into a state apart and wholly independent. 
If any of these is forced into the fellowship of another, 
this is conquest and not compact. On every princi- 
ple which supposes society to be in virtue of a free 
covenant, this compulsive incorporation must be nun 
and void. 
.As a people can have no right to a corporate capaci- 
ty without universal consent, so neither have they a 
right to hold exclusively any lands in the name and 
title of a corporation. On the scheme of the present 
rulers in our neighboring country, regenerated as 
they are, they have no more right to the territory 
called France than I have. I have a right to pitch 
my tent in any unoccupied place I can find for it; 
and I may apply to my own nlailltenance any part 
of their unoccupied soil. I may purchase the house 
or vineyard of any individual proprietor who refuses 
his consent (and most proprietors have, as far as they 
dared, refused it) to the new incorporation. I stand 
in his independent place. Who are tl1ese insolent 
men, calling themselves the French nation, that .would 
Inonopolize this fair domain of N atnre ? Is it because 
they 
l'eak a certain jargon? Is it their Inolle of chat- 
tering, to rne unintelligible, that fonlls their title to 
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DlY land? Who are they who claim by prescription 
and descent fronl certain gangs of banditti callcd 
Franks, and Burgundifins, and ''''i
igoths, of ,,110111 I 
luay have never heard, and ninety-nine out of an hun- 
dred of themsel,es cerfainly never have heard, whilst 
at the \ery tÎ1ne they tell nle that prescription and 
long possession form no ti tIe to property? Who are 
they that presunle to assert that the land which I 
purchased of the individual, a natural person, and not 
a fiction of state, belongs to them, who in the very 
capacity in which they make their clainl can exist 
only as an inlaginary being, and in virtue of the ,ery 
prescription which they reject and disown? This 
mode of arguing might be pushed into all tIle detail, 
so as to lea\e no sort of doubt, that, on their princi- 
ples, and on the sort of footing on which they have 
thought proper to place thelnselves, the crowd of 
Ulen, on the other side of the Channel, who have the 
inlPuclence to call thenlsel,es a people, can ne,er be 
the lawful, exclusive possessors of the soil. By what 
they call reasoning without prejudice, they lea\e not 
one stone upon another in the fabric of IUllnan socie- 
ty. They sub,ert all the authority which they hold, 
3S well as all that which they ha,e de
troyed. 

\.s in the abstract it is perfectly- clear, that, ou.t 
of a state of civil society, Dlajority and nlinority are 
relations which can have DO existence, and that, in 
civil society, its own specific conventions in each cor- 
poration deternline what it is that constitutes the peo- 
ple
 so as to 111ake their act the signification of the 
general win, - to COllle to particulars, it is equally 
clear that neither in France nor in England has the 
original or any subsequent compact of the state, ex- 
pre
sed or hnplied, constituted a 1naJority of 'men, told 
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by the head, to be the acting people of their several 
cOlnmunities. And I see as little of policy or utility 
as there is of right, in laying down a principle that 
a majority of men told by the head are to be consid- 
ered as the people, and that as such their will is 
to be law. 1Vhat policy can there be found in ar- 
rangelnents made in defiance of every political prin- 
ciple? To enable men to act with the weight and 
character of a people, and to answer the ends for 
,vhich they are incorporated into that capacity, ,ve 
must suppose them (by n1eans inunediate or conse- 
quential) to be in that state of habitual social disci- 
pline in which the wiser, the more expert, anq. the 
1110re opulent conduct, and by conducting enlighten 
and protect, the ,veaker, the less knowing, and the 
less provided with the goods of fortune. When the 
llnlltitude are not under this discipline, they can 
scarcely be said to be in civil society. Give once 
a certain constitution of things which produces a 
variety of conditions and circulnstances in a state, 
and there is in Nature and reason a principle ,vhich, 
for their own benefit, postpones, not the interest, but 
the judglnent, of those who are numero plures, to those 
who arc virtute et honore ma}ores. Nunlhers in a state 
(
upposing, \vhich is not the case in France, that a 
state docs exist) are always of consideration, - but 
they are not the whole consideration. It is in things 
more serious than a play, that it may be truly said, 
Satis est equitem mild plaudere. 
A true natural aristocracy is not a separate inter- 
est in the state, or separable from it. It is an essential 
iutcgrant part of any large body rightly constituted. 
I t i
 fOl'lllCd out of a class of legitimate presunlptions, 
whic'l, taken as generalities, must be admitted for 
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actual trut11S. To be bred in a place of estiruation ; 
to see nothing lo'v and sordid from one's infancy; to 
be taught to respect one's self; to be habituated to 
the censorial inspection of the public eye; to look 
early to public opinion; to stand upon such ele,ated 
ground as to be enabled to take a large view. of the 
,vide-spread and infinitely dhyersified combinations of 
lllen and affairs in a large society; to have leisure to 
read, to reflect, to conyerse; to be enabled to draw. 
the court and attention of the wise and learned, wher- 
ever they are to be found; to be habituated in ar- 
mies to command and to obey; to be taught to de- 
spise danger in the pursuit of honor and duty; to be 
forn1ed to the greatest degree of vigilance, foresight, 
and circlunspection, in a state of things in which no 
fault is con1mitted with impunity and the slightest 
mi
takes draw on the most ruinous consequences; 
to be led to a guarded and regulated conduct, fron1 
a sense that you are considered as an instructor of 
your fellow-citizens in their highest concerns, and 
that you act as a reconciler between God and n1an; 
to be employed as an adnlÏnistrator of law and jus- 
tice, and to be thereby alnongst the first benefactor
 
to 111ankind; to be a professor of high science, or 
of liberal and ingenuous art; to be among-
t rich 
traders, who frolll their success are presu1l1cd to have 
sharp and vigorous understandings, and to posses:s the 
virtues of diligence, order 
 constancy, and regularity, 
and to have cultivated an habitual regard to C01l1n1U- 
tative justice: these are the circumstances of Inen 
that forn1 ",.hat I should call a natural aristocracy, 
without which there is no nation. 
The state of civil society which necessarily gener- 
ates this aristocracy is a state of X ature, - and llluch 
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Inore truly so than a savage and incoheront mode of 
life. For Inan is by nature reasonable; and he is 
neyer perfectly in his natural state, but when he is 
placed where reason l11ay be best cultivated and Inost 
predoll1Ìllates. Art is man's nature. 'Ve are as n1uch, 
at least, in a state of Nature. in fOrI11ed 111al1hood as 
in iuunature and helple
s infancy. 1tlen, qualified in 
the manner I have just described, fOl'ln in Nature, as 
she operates in the COlnmon n10dification of society, 
the leading, guiding, and governing part. It is the 
soul to the hody, without which the n1an does not 
exist. To give, therefore, no more iInportance, in 
the social order, to such descriptions of 111en than 
that of so 111any units is a horrible usurpation. 
'Vhen great 111ultitudes act together, under that 
discipline of Nature, I recognize the PEOPLE. I 
ackno,vledge sOlnething that perhaps equals, and 
ought always to guide, the sovereignty of conven- 
tion. In all things the voice of this grand chorus 
of national harmony ought to have a n1ighty and 
decisive influence. But when you disturb this har- 
1110ny,-,vhen you break up this beautiful order, this 
array of truth and Nature, as ,veIl as of habit and pre. 
judice, - when you separate the COlnmon sort of IDen 
frOln their proper chieftains, so as to forln theln into 
an adverse anDY, - I no longer kno\v that venera- 
ble object called the people in such a disbanded race 
of deserters aud vagabonds. For a while they Inay 
be terrible, indeed, - but in such a manner as ,vild 
beasts are terrible. The mind o,ves to theln no sort 
of submission. They are, as they have ahvays been 
reputed, rebels. They may lawfully be fought ,vith, 
and brought under, whenever an advantage offers. 
Those ,vho attempt by outrage and violence to de... 
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riYe inen of any ad,"antage which they hold under 
the laws, and to destroy the natural order of life, pro- 
clailll ,rar against theln. 
'Ye have read in history of that furious insurrec- 
tion of the common people in France called the Jac- 
qllerie: for this is not the first tilne that the people 
have been enlightened into treason, murder, and rap- 
ine. Its object was to extirpate the gentry. The 
Captal de Buch, a faluous soldier of those days, dis- 
honored the nalne of a gentleman and of a man by 
taking, for their cruelties, a cruel vengeance on these 
deluded wretches: it wa
, howe-ver, his right aud his 
duty to make war upon them, and afterwards, in. 
moderation, to bring them to punishnlent for their 
rebellion; though in the sense of the French Revo- 
lution, and of SOllie of our clubs, they ,,"ere the peo- 
ple, - and were truly so, if you will call by that ap- 
pellation any {majority of rnen told by tlw head. 
At a tÏlne not very relliote froln the sanle period 
(for these humors never have affected one of the 
nations without some influence on the other) hap- 
pened several risings of the lower C0111illOnS in Eng- 
land. These insurgents were certainly the majority 
of the inhabitants of the counties in which they re- 

ided; and Cade, Ret, and btraw, at the head of 
their national guards, and fOlnented by certain trai- 
tors of high rank, did no more than exert, according 
to the doctrines of ours and the Parisian societies, 
the sovereign power inherent in the majority. 
'Ye call the time of those events a dark age. In- 
deed, we are too indulgent to our own proficiency. 
The .Abhé John Ball understood the rights of man 
as \veIl as the Abbé Grégoire. That reverend patri- 
arch of sedition, and prototype of our modern preach- 
YOLo IV. 12 
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ers, ,vas of opinion, with the N atiollal Assel11bly, that 
all the evils which have fallen upon men had been 
caused by an ignorance of their "having been born 
and continued equal as to their rights." Had the 
populace been able to repeat that profound maxim, 
all ,vanid haye gone perfectly ,veIl with theu1. No 
tyranny, no vexation, no oppression, no care, no sor- 
ro,v, could have existed in the \vorld. This would 
ha ve cured then1 like a charll1 for the tooth-ache. 
But the lowest wretches, in their 1110st ignorant state, 
\vere able at all times to talk such stuff; and yet at 
all tÏ1nes have they suffered ll1any evils and many 
oppressions, both before and since tI.1e republication 
by the National Assembly of this spell of healing po- 
tency and virtue. The enlightened Dr. Ball, when 
he ,vished to rekindle the lights and fires of his audi- 
ence on this point, chose for the text the following 
couplet: - 


'Vhen Adam delved and Eve span, 
\Vho was then the gentleman 1 
Of this sapient 11laxim, however, I do not give him 
for the inventor. It seems to have been handed 
. 
down by tradition, and had certainly becol11e prover- 
bial; but whether then composed or only applied, 
thus luuch 111USt be admitted, that in learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness, it is fully equal to 
all. the lnodern dissertations on the equality of man- 
kind: and it has one advantage over thenl, - that it 
is in rhyme. * 


* It is no small loss to the world, that the whole of this enlight- 
ened and philosophic sermon, preached to two hundred thousand nation- 
al guards assembled at lllackheath (a number probably equal to th
 
sublime and majestic Pédération of the 14th of Ju]y, 1790, in the 
Champ de l\Iar
) is n)t preserved. A short abstract is, however, to 
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There is no doubt but that this great teacher of the 
rights of man decorated his discourEe on this valuable 
text with lelumas, theorems, scholia, corollaries, and 
all the apparatus of science, which ,vas furnished in 


be found in 'Valsingham. I have added it here for the edification of 
the modern 'Vhigs, who may possibly except this precious little frag- 
ment from their general contempt of ancient learning. 
"Dt suâ doctriurt. plures inficcret, ad Ie Blackheth (ubi ducenta mil- 
Iia hominum communium fuere simul congregata) bujuscemodi ser- 
monem est exorsus. 
" Whan Adam dalfe and Eye span, 
Who was than a gentleman '! 
Continuansque sermonem ineeptum, nitebatur per verba proverbii, 
quod pro themate sumpserat, introducere et probare, alJ initio omnes 
pares creatos a nalurâ, servitutem per injustam oppres
ionem neqllam 
hominum illtroductam contra Dei yoluntatem, quia si Dco placuisset 
servos creâ3se, utique in principio mundi cOllstituisset, quis servus, 
quisve dominus futurus fuisset. Con
iderarent igitur jam tempus a 
Deo datum eis, in quo (deposito sen"itutis jugo diutius) p05scnt, si 
yellent, libertate diu concupitâ gaudere. Qllapropter monuit ut es- 
sent viri cordati, et amore boni patrisfamilias excolentis ag-rnm snnm, 
et extirpantis ac resec1lntis noxia gramina quæ frugcs solent oppri- 
mere, et ipsi in præsenti facere festinarent. Primò majores regni domi- 
nos occidelldo. Deir.de juridicos, justiciarios, et jumtores pat1"Ïæ perimendo. 
Postremò quoscunque scÏ1-ent in postenan collwUlnitati llocivos tollerent 
de terrâ suâ, sic demum et pacem sibimet parerent et secun"tatem in fu- 
turum, Si sub/atis mojoribus esset inter eos æqua liberlas, eadem TlObilitas, 
par dignitas, similisque potestas." 
Here is displayed at once the whole of the grand arcanum pretend- 
ed to be found out by the Sational Assembly, for securing future hap- 
piness, peace, and tranquillity. There seems, however, to be some 
doubt whether this ycncrable protomartyr of philosophy was inclined 
to carry his own declaration of the rights of men more rigidly into 
practice than the Xational Asse
b]y themselves. He was, like them, 
only preaching licentiousness to the populace to obtain power for him. 
self, if we may believe what is subjoined by the historian. 
" Cumque hæc et plum alia deliramenla" (think of this old fool's call. 
ing all the wise maxims of the French Academy delimmenta!) "prre- 
dicâsset, commune vulgus enm tanto favore prosequitur, ut ace/a- 
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as great plenty and perfection out of the dogluatic 
and poleInic luagazines, the old horse-armory of the 

choohnen, among .whonl the Rev. Dr. Ball was bred, 
[IS they can be supplied from the new arsenal at Hack- 


lllarellt eum archiepiscopum futurum, et regni cancellm"ium." Whether 
he would have taken these situations under these names, or would 
have changed the whole nomenclature of the State and Church, to 
he understood in the sense of the Revolution, is not so certain. It is 
prohahle that he would have changed the names and kept the sub- 
:stance of power. 
'Ve find, too, that they had in those days their society for constitu- 
tional information, of which the RC\'erend John Ball was a conspicuous 
member, sometimes under his own name, sometimes nnder the feigned 
name of John Schep. Besides him it consisted (as Knyghtòn tells 
us) of persons who went by the real or fictitious names of Jack 1\1yl- 
ner, Tom Baker, Jack Straw, Jack Trewman, Jack Carter, and prob- 
ably of many more. Some of the choicest flowers of the publications 
charitably written and circulated by them gratis are upon record in 
'Valsingham and Knyghton: and I am inclined to prefer the pithy 
and sententious brevity of these bulletins of ancient rehellion before 
the loose and confused prolixity of the modern advertisements of con- 
stitutional information. They contain more good morality and less 
bad politics, they had much more foundation in real oppression, and 
they have the recommendation of being much better adapted to the 
capacities of those for whose instruction they were intended. 'Vhat- 
ever laudable pains the teachers of the present day appear to take, I 
cannot compliment them so far as to allow that they have succeeded 
in writing down to the level of their pupils, the membel'S of the sovereign, 
with half the ability of Jack Carter and the Reverend John Ball. 
That my readers may judge for themselves, I shall give them one or 
two specimens. 
The first is an address from the Reverend John Ball, under hIS 
flQm de gllerre of John Schep. I know not against what particular 
" guyle in borough" the writer means to caution the people; it may 
have been only a general cry against" rotten borouglls," which it was 
thought convenient, then as now, to make the first pretext, and place 
at the head of the list of grievances. 
JOHN SCHEP. 
"Iohn Schep sometime seint Mary priest of Yorke, and now of Col- 
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nero It was, no doubt, disposed with all the adju- 
tancy of definition and division, in "\vhich (I speak it 
with subn1ission) the old luarshals "\vere a
 able as the 
Iuodern Inartillets. Neither can "\ve deny that the 


chester, greeteth well Iohn Namelesse, and Iohn the :\Iiller, and Iohn 
Carter, and biddeth them that the!! beware if guyle in borough, and stand 
together in Gods name, and biddeth Piers Ploweman goe to his 
werke, and chastise well Hch the robber, [probably the king,] and takp 
with you Iohn Trewman, and all his fellows, and no TIloe. 
n Iohn the )liller hath yground sma}, small, small: 
The kings sonne of heauen sha} pay for aU. 
Beware or ye be woe, 
Know your frende fro your foe, 
Haue ynough, and say hoe: 
And do we} and better, & flee sinne, 
And seeke peace and holde you therin, 
& so biddeth Iohn Trewman & all his fellowes." 
The reader has perceived, from the last lines of this curious state... 
paper, how well the Xational Assembly has copied its union of the 
profession of universal peace with the practice of murder and confu- 
sion, and the blast of the trumpet of sedition in all nations. He will 
in the following constitutional paper observe how well, in their enig- 
matical style, like the Assembly and their abettors, the old philoso- 
phers proscribe all hereditary distinction, and bestow it only on virtue 
and wisdom, according to their estimation of both. Yet these peo- 
ple are supposed never to have heard of "the rights of man" J 
JACK )!YLXER. 
" Jakke )Iylner asket help to turne his mylne aright. 


" He hath grounden sma1 sma1, 
The Kings sone of heven he schal pay for aUe. 
Loke thy IDJlne go a rygt, with the foure sayles, and the post stande 
in steadfastnesse. 


U 'Vith rygt and with mygt, 
'Vith skyl and with wyUe, 
Lat m
'gt he1pe rygt, 
And sky1 go before wille, 
And rrgt before mygt: 
Than goth oure mylne aryght. 
And if mygt go before ryght, 
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philosophic auditory, when they had once obtained 
this knowledge, could never return to their former 
ignorance, or after so instructive a lecture be in the 
saIne state of Blind as if they had never heard it. * 
But the
e poor people, who .were not to be envied for 
their knowledge, but pitied for their delusion, "Tere 
not reasoned, (that was Ünpossible,) but beaten, out of 
their lights. 'Vith their teacher they ,vere delivered 
over to the lawyers, 'vho 'v rote in their blood the 
statutes of the land, as harshly, and in the same sort 
of ink, as they and their teachers had written the 
rights of man. 
Our doctors of the day are not so fond of quoting 
the opiuions of this ancient sage as they are of in1Ï- 
tating his conduct: first, because it 111ight appear 
that they are not as great inventors as they would 
be thought; 
lld next, because, unfortunately for his 
falne, he was not successful. It is a relnark liable 
to as few exceptions as any generality can be, that 
they ,vho applaud prosperous folly and adore trium- 


And wylle before skylle ; 
Than is oure mylne mrs a dygt." 
JACK CARTER understood perfectly the doctrine of looking to the 
end, with an indifference to the means, and the probability of much 
good arising from great evil. 
"tTakke Carter pryes yowe aIle that ye make a gode ende of that 
ye bane begunnen, anù doth wele and ay bettur and bettur: for at 
the even men her,yth the day. For if the ende be wele, than is alle 
meTe. l..at Peres tbe Plowman my brother duelle at home and dyg"t 
us corne, anù I will go with yowe and helpc that y may to dygte 
yonrc mete and youre drynke, that ye none fayle: lokke that Hobbe 
robbyoure be wele chastysed for lesyng of youre grace: for ye have 
gret nede to takè God with yowe in aIle youre dedes. For no we is 
tyme to be war." 
. See the wise remark on this subject in the Defence of Rights 
of Man, circulated by the societies. 
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phant guilt have never been known to succor or even 
to pity human weakness or offence, when they become 
suLject to lnunan vicissitude, and meet with punish- 
ment instead of obtaining power. .Abating for their 
want of sensibility to the sufferings of their asso- 
ciates, they are not so 111uch in the wrong; for nlad- 
ness and ,,'"ickedness are things foul and deforlued 
in themselves, and stand in need of all the coverings 
and trappings of fortune to recommend thelll to the 
ll1ultitude. Xothillg can be more loathsome in their 
naked nature. 
A.berrations like these, whether ancient or nlodern, 
unsuccessful or prosperous, are things of passage. 
They furnish no argument for supposing a ?nultitude 
wld by the head to be the people. Such a multitude 
can have no sort of title to alter the seat of power in 
the society, in which it e,?er ought to be the obedient, 
and not the ruling or presiding part. What po,ver 
Inay belong to the ,yhole Inass, in which mass the 
natural aristocracy, or what by convention is appoint- 
ed to répresent and strengthen it, acts in its proper 
place, with its proper weight, and without being sub- 
jected to violence, is a deeper question. But in that 
case, and with that concurrence, I should have much 
doubt whether any rash or desperate changes in the 
state, such as we have seen in France, could ever be 
effected. 
I ha\'e said that in all political questions the con- 
sequences of any assunled rights are of great mo- 
ment in deciding upon their validity. In this point 
of \'iew let us a little scrutinize the effects of a right 
in the lllere lllajoritr of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try of superseding and altering their government at 
pleasure. 
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The sum total of every people is composed of its 
units. Ev"ery individual nlust have a right to origi- 
nate what afterwards is to become the act of the ma. 
jority. Whatever he may lawfully originate he may 
lawfully endeavor to accomplish. He has a right, 
therefore, in his own particular, to break the ties and 
engagelnellts which bind him to the country in 'which 
he lives; and he has a right to make as many con- 
verts to his opinions, and to obtain as many asso- 
ciates in his designs, as .he can procure: for ho,v can 
you know the dispositions of the majority to destroy 
their goverlul1ent, but by tanlpering \vith S0111e part 
of the body? You must begin by a secret conspira- 
cy, that you may end "\vith a national confederation. 
The Inere pleasure of the beginner 111Ust be the sole 
guide; since the mere pleasure of others must be the 
sole ul tinlate sanction, as well as the sole actuating 
principle in every part of the progress. Thus, arbi- 
trary will (the last corruption of ruling po,ver) step 
by step poisons the heart of every citizen. If the 
undertaker fails, he has the misfortune of a re1el, 
but not the guilt. By such doctrines, all love to our 
country, all pious veneration and attachment to its 
laws and custolns, are obliterated frorn our nlÎnds; 
and nothing can result from this opinion, ,vhen 
grown into a principle, and aninlated by discontent, 
ambition, or enthusiasm, but a series of conspiracies 
and seditions, sometimes ruinous to their authors, 
always noxious to the state. No sense of duty can 
prevent any mall from being a leader or a follower 
in such enterprises. Nothing restrains the tempter; 
nothing guards the tempted. Nor is the ne\v state, 
fabricated by such arts, 
afer than the old. What 
can prevent the mere will of any person, ,vho hopes 
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to unite the wills of others to his own, from an at- 
tempt wholly to overturn it? It wants nothing but 
a disposition to trouble the established order, to give, 
a title to the enterpri
e. 
\Vhen rou comùine this principle of the right to 
change a fixed and tolerable constitution of things at 
pleasure with the theory and practice of the French 
Âssenlbly, the political, civil, and moral irregularity 
are, if possible, aggravated. The ...\.

embly have 
found another road, and a far nlore commodious, 
to the de
truction of an old government, and the 
legitilllate formation of a llew one, than through the 
pre,ious will of the Inajority of what they call the 
people. Get, say they, the possession of power by 
any means you can into your hands; and then a sub- 
sequent consent (what they call an address of adhe- 
sion) nlakes your authority as niuch the act of the 
people as if they had conferred upon you originally 
that kind and degree of power which without their 
pern1Ì
sion you had seized upon. This is to give a 
direct 
anction to fraud, hypocrisy, peljury, and the 
breach of the m05t bacred trusts that can exist be- 
tween luan and man. What can sound with such 
horrid discordance in the lnoral ear as this position, 
- that a delegate with IÌ1nited powers luay break his 
sworn engagenlents to his constituent, assume an 
authority, ne,er committed to him, to alter all things 
at his pleasure, and then, if he can persuade a large 
nunlber of nlen to flatter him in the power he has 
usurped, that he is ab...olved in his own conscience, 
and ought to stand acquitted in the eyes of mankind? 
On this schelne, the maker of the experiment must 
begin ,vith a deterIuilled perjury. That point is cer- 
tain. He must take his chance for the expiatory 
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addresses. This is to make the success of villany the 
standard of innocence. 
Without drRwing on, therefore, very shocking con- 
sequences, neither by previous consent, nor by sub- 
sequent ratification of a 1nere reckoned 1najority, can 
any set of men attelnpt to dissolve the state at their 
pleasure. To apply this to our present subject. When 
the several orders, in their several bailliages, had nlet 
in the year 1789, (such of them, I Ineall, ag had 111et 
peaceably and constitutionally,) to choose and to in- 
struct their representatives, so organized and so act- 
ing, (because they ,vere organized and ,vere acting 
according to the conventions which Inade the111 a peo- 
ple,) they w'ere the people of France. They had a 
legal and a natural capacity to be considered as that 
people. But observe, whilst they were in this state, 
that is, whilst they were a people, in no one of 
their instructions did they charge or even hint at 
any of those things which have drawn upon the 
usurping ..tsselllbly and their adherents the detesta- 
tion of the rational and thinking part of mankind. 
I will yenture to affirm, without the least appre- 
hension of being contradicted by any person "who 
knu\Vs the then state of France, that, if anyone of 
the changes were proposed, which form the funda- 
mental parts of their Revolution, and cOlnpose its 
most distinguishing acts, it "would not have h
d one 
vote in twenty thousand in any order. Their in- 
structions purported the direct contrary to all those 
famous proceedings which are defended as the acts 
of the people. Had such proceedings been expected, 
the great probability is, that the people would then 
have risen, as to a man, to prevent them. The 
whole organization of the Assernbly was altered, the 
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whole frame of 
he kingdom was changed, before 
these things could be done. It is long to tell, by 
what evil arts of the conspirators, and by what ex- 
trelne weakness and want of steadiness in the lawful 
government, this equal usurpation on the rights of 
the prince and people, having first cheated, and then 
offered violence to both, has been able to trilunph, 
and to enlploy with success the forged signature of 
an illlprisoned sovereign, and the spurious voice of 
dictated addresses, to a subsequent ratification of 
things that had neT'er received any previous sanc- 
tion, general or particular, expressed or in1plied, from 
the nation, (in whatever sense that word is taken,) 
or fron1 any part of it. 
.After the weighty and respectable part of the peo- 
ple had been lnurdered, or driven by the n1enaces of 
murder fron1 their houses, or were dispersed in exile 
into every country in Europe, - after the soldiery had 
beeu debauched froln their officers, - after property 
had lost its weight and consideration, along with its 
security, - after voluntary clubs and associations of 
factious and unprincipled men were substituted in 
the place of all the legal corporations of the kingdom 
arbitrarily dissolved, - after freedom had been ban- 
ished frolll those popular llleetings * whose sole rec 
0111mendation is freedoll1, - after it had conlee to that 
pass that no dissent dared to appear in any of them, 
but at the certain price of life, - after even dissent 
had been anticipated, and assassination became as 
quick as suspicion, -:- such pretended ratification by 
addresses could be no act of what any lover of the 
people would choose to call by their name. It is that 
voice which every successful usurpation, as well as 


. The primary assemblies. 
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this before us, may easily procure, even without mak.. 
ing (as these tyrants have made) donatives from the 
spoil of one part of the citizens to corrupt the otber. 
The pretended rights of man, which have made this 
havoc, cannot be the rights of the people. For to be 
a people, and to have these rights, are things incom- 
patible. The one supposes the presence, the other the 
absence, of a state of civil society. The very founda- 
tion of the French commonwealth is false and self- 
destructive; nor can its principles be adopted in any 
country, without the certainty of bringing it to the 
very saIne condition in ,vhich France is found. At- 
tempts are made to introduce them into every nation 
in Europe. This nation, as possessing the greatest 
influence, they wish most to corrupt, as by that 
means they are assured the contagion 111Ust become 
general. I hope, therefore, I shall be excused, if I 
endeavor to show, as shortly as the matter will ad- 
mit, the danger of giving to them, either avowedly or 
tacitly, the sIuallest countenance. 
There are times and circumstances in which not 
to speak out is at least to connive. Many think it 
enough for them, that the principles propagated by 
these clubs and societies, enemies to their country 
and its Constitution, are not owned by the rnodern 
Whigs ,in Parlian-tent, who are so warlll in condellllla- 
tion of Mr. Burke and his book, and of course of all 
the principles of the ancient, constitutional 'Vhigs 
of this kingdom. Certainly they are not owned. 
But are they condernned with the saUle zeal as ::àIr. 
Burke and his book are condelnned? Are they con- 
dellllled at all? Are they rejected or discounte- 
nanced in any ,yay whatsoever? Is any man who 
would fairly examine into the dClneanor and prin.. 
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ciples of those societies, and that too very moder- 
ately, and in the way rather of admonition than of 
punishment, is such a man even decently treated? 
Is he not reproached as if in condemning such prin- 
ciples he had belied the conduct of his whole life, 
suggesting that his life had been governed by prin- 
ciples sin1Ílar to those which he now reprobates? 
The French system is in the mean time, by n1any 
actiye agents out of doors, rapturously praised; the 
British Constitution is coldly tolerated. But these 
Constitutions are different both in the foundation and 
in the whole supel:structure; and it is plain that you 
cannot build up the one but on the ruins of the 
other. After all, if the French be a superior sys- 
tem of liberty, 'why should we not adopt it ? To what 
end are our praises? Is excellence held out to us 
only that we should not copy after it? And what 
is there in the manners of the people, or in the cli- 
mate of France, 1rhich renders that species of repub- 
lic fitted for them, and unsuitable to us? Å strong 
and Inarked difference between the t,vo nations ought 
to be shown, before we can admit a constant, affected 
panegyric, a standing, annual comlnemoration, to be 
without any tendency to an exanlple. 
But the leaders of party will not go the length of 
the doctrines taught by the seditious clubs. I am 
sure they do not 111ean to do so. God forbid! Per- 
haps even those who are directly carrying on the 
work of this pernicious foreign faction do not all 
of thenl intend to produce all the mischiefs which 
mUf3t ineyitably follow from their having any suc
 
cess in their proceedings. ÅS to leaders in parties, 
nothing is more coronIon than to see them blindly 
led. The ,yorld is goyerned by go-bet" eens. These 
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go-betweens influence the persons with whom they 
carryon the intercourse, by stating their own sense 
to each of thenl as the sense of the other; and thus 
they reciprocally master both sides. It is first buzzed 
about the ears of leaders, "that their friends withou1
 
doors are very eager for some measure, or very warm 
, about some opinion, - that you must not be too rigid 
with them. They are useful persons, and zealous in 
the cause. They may be a little wrong, but the 
spirit of liberty must not be dalnped; and by the 
influence you obtain from some degree of concur- 
rence with then1 at present, you may be enabled' to 
set them right hereafter." 
Thus the leaders are at first drawn to a connivance 
with sentiments and proceedings often totally differ- 
ent from their serious and deliberate notions. But 
their acquies
ence answers every purpose. 
"\Vith 110 better than such po,vers, the go-betweens 
assun1e a new representative character. What at 
best was but an acquiescence is magnified into an 
authority, and thence into a desire on the part of the 
leaders; and it is carried down as such to the subor- 
dinate rnembers of parties. By this artifice they in 
their turn are led into measures which at first, per- 
haps, few of them wished at all, or at least did not 
desire vehemently or systen1atically. 
There is in all parties, between the principal lead- 
ers in Parliament and the lowest followers out of 
doors, a n1iddle sort of men, a sort of equestrian 
order, who, by the spirit of that n1Îddle situation, 
are the fittest for preventing things from running 
to excess. But indecision, though a vice of a totally 
different character, is the natural accolnplice of vio- 
lence. The irresolution and timidity of those who 
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compose this- middle order often prevents the effect 
of their controlling 
ituation. The fear of differing 
with the authority of leaders on the one hand, and 
of con tradictillg the desires of the multi tude on the 
other, induces thenl to give a careless and pas
iYe as- 
sent to measures in which they never were consulted; 
and thus things proceed, by a sort of activity of inert- 
ne

, until whole bodies, leaders, lniddle-Inen, and 
followers, are all hurried, with every appearance 
and with nlany of the effects of ullanilnity, into 
schemes of politics, in the substance of which no 
two of them "were ever fully agreed, and the origin 
and authors of which, in this circular nlode of com- 
munication, none of them find it possible to trace. 
In IllY experience, I have seen luuch of this ill affairs 
which, though trifling in conlparison to the present, 
were ret of some Ï1nportance to parties; and I have 
known them suffer by it. The sober part give their 
sanction, at first through inattention and levity; at 
last they give it through nece
sity. .A.. violent spirit 
is raised, which the presiding n1Îllds after a tillle 
find it Îll1practicable to stop at their pleasure, to con- 
trol, to regulate, or even to direct. 
This shows, in my opinion, how very quick and 
awakened all nlen ought to be, who are looked up to 
by- the public, and "who deserve that confidence, to pre- 
vent a surprise on their opinions, when dognlas are 
spread and projects pursued by which the founda- 
tions of 
ociety lnay be affected. Before they lbten 
even to llloderate alterations in the gOYCrUlllent of 
their country, they ought to take care that principles 
are not propagated for that purpose which are too 
big for their object. Doctrines lin1Ïted in their pres- 
ent application, and wide ; 11 their general principles, 
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are never Ineant to be confined to what they at first 
pretend. If I were to form a prognostic of the effect 
. of the present machinations on the people frolll their 
sense of any grievance they suffer under this Consti- 
tution, 111Y l11Ìnd would be at ease. But there is a 
wide difference between the I1nlltitude, when they 
act against their government from a sense of griev- 
ance or froln zeal for S0111e opinions. When ll1en 
are thoroughly possessed with that zeal, it is difficult 
to calculate its force. It is certain that its po,ver is 
by no 111eans in exact proportion to its reasonable- 
ness. It must ahvays have been discoverable by per- 
sons of reflection, but it is no,v obvious to the ,vorld, 
that a theory concerning goVel'llll1ent may becon1e as 
much a cause of fanaticism as a dogll1a in religion. 
There is a boundary to Inen's passions, \vhen they 
act fro1l1 feeling; none when they are under the in- 
fluence of inlagillation. Relnove a grievance, and, 
,vhen men act from feeling, you go a great ,yay to- 
wards quieting a COllullotion. But the goot! or bad 
conduct of a goverIunent, the protection l11eH have 
enjoyed or the oppression they have suffered under 
it, are of no sort of lllolnent, when a faction, proceed- 
ing upon speculative grounds, is thoroughly heated 
against its forIn. When a Inan is froln systenl furi- 
ous against lllonarchy or epi
copacy, the good con- 
d nct of the 1110narch or the bishop has no other ef- 
fect than further to irritate the adversary. He is 
provoked at it as furnishing a plea for preserving the 
thing \vhich he wishes to destroy. His luind will be 
heated as HIuch by the sight of a sceptre, a mace, or 
a verge, as if he had been daily bruised and wounded 
Ly these symbols of authority. 1\fe1'e spectacles, luere 
nalnes, will becolnc SUffil. ent causes to stÏ1nulate the 
people to war and tumult. 
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SOlne gentlemen are not terrified by the facility 
with ,vhich go\-ernment has been oyerturned in 
France. "The people of France," they say, "had 
nothing to lose in the destruction of a bad Constitu- 
tion; but, though not the best possible, we have still a 
good stake in ours, which will hinder us froll1 desper- 
ate risks." Is this any security at all against those 
"ho seem to persuade themselves, and .who labor to 
persuade others, that our Constitution is an usurpa- 
tion in its origin, unwise in its contriyance, lnischiev- 
ous in its effects, contrary to the rights of man, and 
in all its parts a perfect nuisance ? 1\
hat 1110tive has 
any rational man, who thinks in that manner, to 
pill 
his blood, or e,en to risk a shilling of his fortune, or. 
to "
aste a moment of his leisure," to preserye it? If" 
he has any duty relative to it, 11Îs duty is to destroy 
it. .Å Constitution on sufferance is a Constitution 
cOlldenlned. Sentence is already passed upon it. 
[rhe execution is only delayed. On the principles of 
these gentlemen, it neither has nor ought to haT"e 
any security. So far as regards theIn, it is left 
naked, without friends, partisans, assertors, or pro- 
tectors. 
Let us exallline into the yalue of this security upon' 
the principles of those who are more sober, - of those 
,vho think, indeed, the French Constitution better, or 
at least as good as the British, without going to all 
the lengths of the warmer politicians in reprobating 
their 0"-11. Their security an10unts in realit,y to noth- 
ing 1110re than this, - that the difference Let,veell 
their republican system and the British limited 1110n- 
archy is not worth a ci\-il war. This opinion, I ad- 
mit, will pre\Tent people not very enterprising in their 
nature frOlTI au active undertaking against the Brit- 
VOL. IV. 13 
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ish Constitution. But it is the poorest defensive 
principle that ever was infused into the mind of man 
against the atten1pts of those "rho ,vill enterprise. It 
will tend tutally to reillove froin their 111inds that very 
terror of a civil war which is held out as our sole se
 
curity. 'They who think so ,veU of the French Con- 
stitutiun certainly ,villllot be the persons to carryon 
a war to prevent their obtaining a great benefit, or at 
worst a fair exchange. They will not go to battle in 
favor of a cause in which their defeat 11light be 11101'e 
advantageous to the public than their victory. 'rhey 
lnust at least tacitly auet those ,vho endeavor to lnake 
con \-erts to a sound opinion; they must discounte- 
nance those who would oppose its propagation. In 
proportion as by these nleans the enterprising party 
is strengthened, the dread of a struggle is lessened. 
See what an encouragclnellt this is to the enen1Ïes of 
the Constitution! Å fe\v assassinations and a very 
great destruction of property we know they consider 
as no real obstacles in the ,yay of a grand political 
change. And they ,vill hope, that here, if antÏIno- 
narchical opinions gain ground as they have done in 
France, they may, as in .b-'rance, accolnplish a revolu- 
tion without a war. 
They who think so ,yell of the French Constitution 
cannot be seriously alanned by any progress lllade by 
its partisans. Provisions for security are not to be 
received from those .who think that there is no dan- 
gel'. No! there is no plan of security to be listened 
to but froln those who entertain the same fears with 
ollrselves,-frolll those who think that the thing tu 
be secured is a great blessing, and the thing against 
which we would secure it a great mischief. Every 
person of a different opiniol1 must be careless abou1 
security. 
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I believe the author of the Reflections, whether he 
fears the designs of that set of people with reason or 
not, cannot prevail on himself to despise then1. He 
cannot despise then1 for their nunlbers, \vhich, though 
small, compared with the sound part of the con1mu- 
nit}", are not inconsiderable: he cannot look \vith 
contempt on their influence, their activity, or the 
kind of talents and tempers which they po
sess. ex- 
actly calculated for the work they have in hand and 
the minds they chiefly apply to. Do .we not see their 
most considerable and accredited Inillisters, and sev- 
eral of their party of weight and Ï1nportance, active 
in spreading n1if'chievous opinions, in giving sanction 
to seditious writings, in pro1110ting seditious anniver- 
saries? and what part of their description has dis- 
o\vned then1 or their proceedings? "Then men, 
circun1stallccd as these are, publicly declare such 
adn1Íration of a foreign Constitution, and such con- 
tempt of our own, it would be, in the author of the 
Reflections, thinking as he does of the French Con- 
stitution, infamously to cheat the rest of the nation 
to their ruin to say there is no danger. 
In estimating danger, ,ve are obliged to take into 
our calculation the character and dif'position of the 
enen1Y into whose hands we may chance to fall. The 
genius of this faction is easily discerned, by observ- 
ing with what a very different eye they have viewed 
the late foreign revolutions. Two have passed before 
them: that of France, and that of Poland. The state 
of Poland was such, that there could scarcely exi
t two 
opinions, but that a reformation of its Constitution, 
even at some expense of blood, n1ight be seen ,vithout 
much dif'approhation. No confusion could be feared 
in such an entcrprise: because the estahlishment to 
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be reformed was itself a state of confusion. ..\ king 
without authority; nobles ,vithout uniun or ::;ubt irdi
 
nation; a people \vithout arts, induf'try, COlnlnerce, 
or liberty; no order within, no defence without; no 
effective public force, but a foreign force, which cn- 
tered a naked country at will, and disposed of eyery- 
thing at pleasure. llere was a state of things which 
seelned to invite, and nlight perhaps justify, bold en- 
terprise and desperate experilnent. But in what 
nlanner was this chaos Lrought into order? The 
n1eans "Tere as striking to the Ï1naginatioll as satis- 
factory to the reason and soothing to the moral senti- 
n1euts. In cOlltelnplating that change, Inunauity has 
everything to rejoice and to glory ill,-nothing to 
be ashalned of, nothing to suffer. 80 far as it has 
gone, it probaLly is the nlust pure and defecated pub- 
lic good which ever has been conferred on n1ankind. 
'Ve have seen anarchy and servitude at once re- 
moved; a throne strengthened for the protection of 
the people, ,vithout trenching on their liberties; all 
foreign cabal banished, by changing the crown from 
elective to hereditary; and \vhat was a 1natter 'Of 
pleasing .wonder, ,ve have seen a reigning king, fro111 
an heroic love to his country, exerting hin1self \vith 
all the toil, the dexterity, the nlanagement, the in- 
trigue, in favor of a falnily of strangers, with which 
alubitious luen labor for the aggrandizelneut of their 
o.wn. 'ren millions of men in a way of being freed 
gradually, and therefore safely to thelnselves and the 
state, not from civil or political ehains, which, bad as 
they are, only fetter the rnind, but froln substantial 
personal bondage. Inhabitants. of cities, before with- 
out privileges, placed in the consideration which be- 
longs to that improved and connecting situation of 
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social life. One of the nlost proud, llUll1erOUS, and 
fierce bodies of nobility and gentry eyer known in 
the world arranged only in the foreillost rank of free 
. and generous citizens. Not one nlan incurred los
 
or suffered degradation. ...\.11. froln the king to the 
day-lahoreI', w'ere Ì1nproved in their condition. E\.- 
erything was kept in its place and order; but in that 
place and order eyerything ,,
as bettered. To add 
to this happy "yonder, this unheard-of conjunction 
of ,visdol11 and fortune, not one drop of hlood was 
spilled; no treachery; no outrage; no systenl of 
slander more cruel than the s,yord; no studied in- 
sults on religion, nlorals, or Inallners; no spoil; no 
confiscation; no citizen beggared; none ilnprisoned; 
none exiled: the whole was effected with a policy, a 
discretion, an unaninlity and secrecy, such as haye 
neyer been before known on any occasion; hut HICh 
'wonderful conduct ,vas reseryed for this glorious con- 
spiracy in fayor of the true and genuine rights and 
interests of Inen. Happy people, if they know to 
proceed as they haye hegun! Happy prince, ".orthy 
to beg-in \\yith f'plendor or to close with glory a race 
of patriots and of kings, and to leaye 
A namc, whieh evcr)" wind to heaven would bear, . 
Which men to speak, and angcls joy to hear! 
To finish all,- this great good, as in the instant it is, 
contains in it the seeds of all furth
r Ï1nprovenlent, 
and Inay be considered as in a regular progress
 be- 
cause founded on sin1Ïlar principle
, towards the sta- 
ble excellence of a British COll
titution. 
Here \yas a Inatter for congratulation and for fes- 
tive remembrance through ages. 11ere 1l10ralists and 
divines Inight indeed relax in their teluperance, to 
exhilarate their hlunanity. But luark the character 
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of our faction. All their enthusiasln is kept for the 
French Revolution. They cannot pretend that France 
had stood so much in need of a change as Poland. 
They canllot pretend that Poland has not obtained 
a Letter systell1 of liberty or of govenlll1ent than it 
enjoyed before. They cannot assert that the Polish 
Revolution cost n10re dearly than that of France to 
the interests and feelings of lnultitudes of tnell. But 
the cold and subordinate light in which they look 
upon the one, and the pains they take to preach up 
the other of these Revolutions, leave us no choice in 
fixing on the!r lllotives. Both Revolutions profess 
liberty as their object; but in obtaining this object 
the one proceeds from anarchy to order, the other 
froln order to anarchy. The first secures its liberty 
by establishing its throne; the other builds its free- 
don1 on the subversion of its lnonarchy. In the one, 
their lneans are unstained by crimes, and their settle- 
lnent favors 1110rality; in the other, vice and confu- 
sion are in the very essence of their pursuit, and of 
their enjoYll1Ûnt. The circunlstallces in which these 
two events differ nlust cause the difference ,ve lllake 
in their cOlnparative estimation. These turn the scale 
with the societies in favor of France. Ferrum est quod 
a1nant. The frauds, the violences, the sacrileges, the 
havoc and ruin of falnilies, the dispersion and exile of 
the pride and flower of a great country, the disorder, 
the confusion, the anarchy, the violation of property, 
the cruel murders, the inhulnan confiscations, and in 
the end the insolent domination of bloody, ferocious, 
and senseless clubs, ---:- these are the things ,vhich they 
love and adlnire. What men adn1ire and love they 
would surely act. Let us see 'what is done in France; 
and then let us undervalue any the slightest danger 
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of falling into the hands of such a merciless and sav- 
age faction ! 
,. But the leaders of the factious societies are too 
,vild to succeed in this their undertaking." I hope 
so. But supposing them wild and absurd, is there 
no danger but froln wise and reflecting men? Per- 
haps the greatest Inischiefs that have happened in the 
,vorld have happened from persons as wild as those 
we think the wildest. In truth, they are the fittest 
beginners' of all great changes. Why encourage nlen 
in a mischievous proceeding, because their absurdity 
D1ay disappoint their 111alice? -" But noticing them 
n1ay give theul consequence." Certainly. But they 
are noticed; and they are n
ticed, not with reproof, 
but with that kind of countenance which is given by 
an apparent concurrence (not a real one, I alll COll- 
vinced) of a great party in the praises of the object 
which they hold out to imitation. 
But I hear a language 
till more extraordinary, aud 
indeed of such a nature as Blust suppose or leave us 
at their n1ercy. It is this: - " You know their pronlp- 
titude in writing, and their diligence in caballing; to 
,yrite, speak, or act against thel11 will only stilllulate 
thelu to new efforts." This way of considering the 
principle of their conduct pays but 
 poor cOlnpli- 
m"eut to these gentleluen. They pretend that their 
doctrines are infinitely beneficial to mankind; but it 
seenIS they would keep the111 to thenI
eIYes, if they 
were not greatly provoked. They are benevolent froll1 
spite. Their oracles are like those of Proteus, (whom 
sonle people think they resemble in n13ny particulars,) 
who never would gh'e his responses, unless you used 
hill1 as ill as possible. These cats, it seenl
. ",vould 
not give out their electrical light without having 
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their backs well ruLbed. TIut this is 'not to do them 
perfect justice. They are sufficiently comu1unicative. 
Had they been quiet, the propriety of any agitation 
of topics on the origin and prin1ary rights of govern- 
ment, in opposition to their private sentiments, might 
possibly be doubted. But, as it is notorious that 
they 'were proceeding as fast and as far as tin1e and 
CirC1UTIstances \vould admit, both in their discus
ions 
and cabals, - as it is not to be denied that they had 
opened a correspondence with a foreign fåctiun the 
most wicked the world ever saw, and establi
hcd 
anniversaries to COnllUelnorate the most n10nstrons, 
cruel, and perfidious of all the proceedings of that 
faction, - the question 
s, whether their conduct was 
to be regarded in silence, lest our interference should 
render them outrageous. Then let then1 deal a
 
they please with the Constitution. Let the laùy be 
passive, lest the rayisher should be driven to force. 
Resistance will only increase his desires. Yes, truly, 
if the resi
tance be feigned and feeble. But they 
who are \vedded to the Constitution will not act the 
part of wittols. They will drive such seducers fi'OI11 
the house on the fir:;t appearance of their love-letters 
and offered assignation.s. But if the author of the 
Reflections, though a vigilant, was not a discreet 
guardian of the Constitution, let thell1 \vho have the 
same regard to it show thell1selves as vigilant and 
more skilful in repelling the attacks of seduction or 
violence. Their freedom froln jealousy is cq ui vocal, 
and Inay arise as well froln indifference to the object 
as from confidence in her virtue. 
On their principle, it is the resistance, and not the 
assault, which produces the danger. 1 adnlÎt, iudeed, 
that, if we estimated the danger by the value of the 
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writings, it "would be little worthy of our attention: 
contemptible these writings are in every sense. But 
they are not the cau
e, they are the disgusting SYll1P- 
toms of a frightful distemper. They are not other- 
wÜ5e of consequence than as they show the evil habit 
ùf the bodies from whence they come. In that light 
the Iucane
t of thenl is a serious thing. If, however, 
I 
hould underrate theIn, 
lld if the truth is, that 
they are not the result, but the cause
 of the disorders 
I speak of, surely those who circulate operative poi- 
sons, and give to ,vhatever force they haye by their 
nature the further operation of their authority and 
adoption, are to be censured, watched, and, if possi- 
ble, repre
:;ed. 
..it what distance the direct danger from such fac- 
tions Inay be it is not easy to fix. .An adaptation of 
circumstances to designs and principles is necessary. 
But these cannot be w"anting for any long time, in 
the ordinary course of sublunary affairs. Great dis- 
contents frequently arise in the best constituted gov- 
ernnlents frOI'll causes which no human wisdoll1 can 
fore
ee and no hUlnan po"
er can prevent. They oc- 
cur at uncertain periods, but at periods which are 
not COlllll10nly far asunder. GOyernnlents of all kinds 
are adnÚnistered only by 111en; and great Inistakes, 
tending to inflame these discontents, lllay concur. 
The indecision of those who happen to rule at the 
critical tiIlle, their supine neglect, or their precipitate 
aud ill-judged attention, nlay aggravate the public 
Inisfortunes. In such a state of things, the princi- 
ples, now only sown, will shoot out and vegetate in 
full luxuriance. In such circull1stances the nlillds 
of the people become sore and ulcerated. They are 
put out of humor with all public men and all public 
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parties; they are fatigued with' their dissensions; 
they are irritated at their coalitions; they are made 
easily to believe ('v hat luuch pains are taken to Illake 
thClll believe) that all oppositions are factious, and 
all courtiers base and servile. FroIn their disgust at 
men, they are soon led to quarrel ,vith their fraule of 
govennnent, ,vhich they preSUlne gives nourislullcnt 
to the vices, real or suppused, of thuse who aÙll1Ìn- 
ister in it. l\Iistakillg lualigllity for sagacity, they 
are soon led to cast off all hope frolH a good adll1Ïnis- 
tration of affairs, and come to think that all reforlna- 
tiou depends, not on a change of actors, but upon 
an alteration in the Illachinery. Then will be felt 
the full effect of encouraging doctrines which tend 
to luake the citizens despise their Constitution. Then 
will be felt the plenitude of the l1lischief of teaching 
the people to believe that all ancient institutions are 
the results of ignorance, aud that all prescriptive gov- 
el'll1l1ent is in its nature usurpation. Then will be 
felt in all its ener gy the dan o'er of encouraO'ilpr a 
, , b ö ö 
spirit of litigation in persons of that illunature and 
Ï1nperfect state of knowledge which serYe
 to render 
theln susceptible of doubts, but incapable of their 
solution. Then will be felt, in all its aggravation, 
the pernicious consequence of destroying all docility 
in the Illinds of those who are not forllled for finding 
their own ,vay in the labyrinths of political theory, 
and are nlade to reject the cle,v and to disdain the 
guide. Then 'vill be felt, and too late will be ac- 
knowledged, the ruin ,vhich follows the disjoining of 
religion from the state, the separation of lllorality 
froln policy, and the giving conscience no concern 
and llO coactive or coercive force in the Inost 111ate- 
rial of all the social ties, the principle of our obliga- 
tions to government. 
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I know, too, that, besides this vain, contradictory, 
and self-destructive security which sonle BleIl derive 
froln the habitual attachnlent of the people to this 
Constitution, whilst they suffer it with a sort of sport- 
ive acquiescence to be brought into contelupt before 
their faces, they have other grounds for removing all 
apprehension fronl their minds. They are of opinion 
that there are too lllany lllen of great hereditary es- 
tates and influence in the kingdolll to suffer the es- 
tablishnlent of the levelling s).stem which has taken 
place in France. This is very true, if, in order to 
guide the power which no\v attends their property, 
these 111en possess the wisdom which is involved in 
early fear. But if, through a supine security, to which 
such fortunes are peculiarly liable, they neglect the 
use of their influence in the season of their power, 
on the first derangement of society the nerves of 
their strength will be cut. Their estates, instead of 
being the lneans of their security, will beC0111e the 
very causes of their danger. Instead of bestowing 
influence, they 'will excite rapacity. They will be 
looked to as a prey. 
S11ch will be the impotent condition of those lllen 
of great hereditary estates, who indeed dislike the de- 
signs that are carried on, but whose dislike is rather 
that of spectators than of parties that may be con- 
cerned in the catastrophe of the piece. But riches 
do not in all cases secure even an inert and pa
sive 
resistance. There are always in that description men 
'Whose fortunes, when their minds are once vitiated 
by passion or by evil principle, are by no 111eanS a 
security frolll their actually taking their part against 
the public tranquillity. 'Ve see to ,vhat low and des- 
picable passions of all kinds many men in that class 
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are ready to sacrifice the patrin10nial estates which 
ll1ight be perpetuated in their falnilies with splendor, 
and with the fame of hereditary benefactors to Inan- 
kind, f1'oln generation to generation. Do we not see 
how lightly people treat their fortunes, when under 
the influence of the passion of gaming? The gaule 
of alnbition or resentluent will be played by Inany of 
the rich and great as desperately, and ,vith as luuch 
blindness to the consequences, as any other galne. 
"T as he a luan of no rank or fortune who first set 
on foot the disturbances which have ruined France? 
Passion blinded him to the consequences, so far as 
they concerned hin1
elf; and as to the consequences 
with regard to others, they were no part of his con- 
sideration, - nor ever will be with those who "bear any 
resemblance to that virtuous patriot and lov
r of the 
rights of man. 
There is also a tin1e of insecurity, when interests 
of all sorts become objects of speculation. Then it 
is that their very attaclunent to wealth and in1por- 
tance will induce beveral persons of opulence to list 
thelnselves and even to take a lead with the party 
which they think most likely to prevail, in ordèr to 
obtain to themselves consideration in SOlne new or- 
der or disorder of things. rfhey may be led to act 
in this Inanner, that they may secure some portion 
of their own property, and perhaps to becon1e par- 
takers of the spoil of their own order. Those 'v ho 
speculate on change always Inake a great lluulber 
an10ng people of rank and fortune, as ,'\e11 as aUlongf't 
the low and the indigent. 
"That security against all this
' - All luunan se- 
curitics are liable to uncertainty. nut if anytl1Ï
lg 
bids fair for the prcycntion of so great a calan1Ïty, 
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it must consist in the use of the ordinary means of 
just influence in society, whilst those means continue 
unin1paired. The public judgl11cnt ought to receive 
a proper direction. All ,,-eighty Inen l11ay have their 
share in so good a work. As yet, llotwithstanding 
the strutting and lying independence of a braggart 
philosophy, 
 ature maintains her rights, and great 
nalnes have great prevalence. Two such l11e11 as )11'. 
Pitt and )11'. Fox, adding to their authority in a point 
in ,,-hich they concur even by their disunion in every- 
thing else, might frown these wicked opinions out of 
the kingdoln. But if the influence of either of them, 
or the influence of men like theu1, should, against 
their serious intentions, be otherwise perverted, they 
may countenance opinions which (as I have said be- 
fore, and could wish over and over again to press) 
they may in vain attempt to control. In their theory, 
these doctrines adl11it no limit, no qualification ,vhat- 
soever. No Ulan can say how far he will go, wl10 
joins ,,
ith those who are avowedly going to the ut- 
ll10st extremities. What security is there for stop- 
ping short at all in these wild conceits? Why, neither 
Inore nor less than this, - that the llloral sentinlents 
of sonle few amongst thel11 do put sonle c1leck on 
their savage. theories. But let us take care. The 
l110ral sentinlellÍs, so nearly connected with early prej- 
udice as to be almost one and the same thing, will 
assuredly not live long under a discipline which has 
for its basis the destruction of all prejudices, and the 
lllaking the Inind proof against all dread of conse- 
quences flo,ving frolll the pretended truths that arc 
taught by their philosophy. 
In this school the moral sentiments must grow 
weaker and weaker every day. The more cautious 
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of these teachers, in laying down their maxilus, draw 
as much of the conclusion as suits, not with their 
prelnises, but with their policy. They trust the rest 
to the sagacity of their pupils. Others, and thebe are 
the 1110st vaunted for their spirit, not only lay down 
the sall1e prell1ises, but boldly draw the conclusions, to 
the destruction of our whole Constitution in Church 
and State. But are these conclusions truly dra\Vll ? 
Yes, Inost certainly. Their principles are ,vild and 
wicked; but let justice be done even to frenzy and 
villany. These teachers are perfectly systen1atic. 
No man "rho assumes their grounds can tolerate 
the British Constitution in Church or State. These 
teachers profess to scorn all mediocrity, - to engage 
for perfection, - to proceed by the simplest and short- 
est course. They build their politics, not on con- 
venIence, but on truth; and they profess to conduct 
men to certain happiness by the assertion of their 
undoubted rights. With them there is no compro- 
mise All other governments are usurpations, which 
justify and even demand resistance. 
Their principles always go to the extrelne. They 
who go ,vith the principles of the ancient Whigs, 
which are those contained in 1.11'. Burke's book, 
never can go too far. They may, indeed, stop short 
of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence, ,vhich 
they ,vill be taught to postpone to any reasonable 
degree of good they may actually possess. The 
opinions maintained in that book never can lead to 
an extreme, because their foundation is laid in an 
opposition to extremes. The foundation of govcrn- 
nlent is there laid, not in inlaginary rights of lllCn, 
(\vhicll at best is a confusion of judicial \vith ciyil 
. principles,) but in political convenience, and in hu- 
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man nature, - either as that nature is universal, or 
as it is modified by local habits and 
ocial aptitudes. 
The foundation of governrnellt (those ,vho have read 
that book \vill recollect) is laid in a provision for our 
'wants and in a conformity to our duties: it is to pur- 
vey for the one, it is to enforce the other. These 
doctrines do of then1selves gravitate to a middle 
point, or to SOlne point near a middle. They sup- 
pose, indeed, a certain portion of liberty to be .essen- 
tial to all good govenlillent; but they infer that this 
liberty is to be blended into the governnlent, to har- 
111011ize 'with its forms and its rules, and to be made 
subordinate to its end. Those ,,-ho are not with that 
book are with its opposite; for there is no Inediulll 
besides the medium itself. That 111edium is not such 
because it is found there, but it is found there be- 
cause it is conforn1able to truth and X ature. In this 
we do not follow the author, but we and the au thoI' 
travel together upon the saIne safe and ll1iddle path. 
The theory contained in his book is not to furnish 
principles for making a new Constitution, but for 
illu
trating the principles of a Constitution already 
made. It is a theory drawn fr01l1 the fact of our 
gO\Yerlllnent. 'they who oppose it are bound to 
show that his theory n1Ìlitates with that fact; other- 
,vise, their quarrel is not with his book, but 'with the 
Constitution of their country. The whole SChell1e of 
our lnixed Constitution is to prevent anyone of its 
principles fron1 being carried as far as, taken by it- 
self, and theoretically, it would go. Allow that to 
be the true policy of the British sy
tCln, then 1110st 
of the faults váth which that SystC111 stands charged 
will appear to be, not imperfections into which it has 
inadvertently fallen, but excellencies 'which it has 
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tudiously sought. To avoid the perfections of ex- 
t1'ol110, all its seyeral parts are so constituted as not 
alone to answer their o\vn several ends, but abo each 
to lilnit and control the others; insonluch that, take 
\vhich of the principles you p!ease, you will find its 
operation checked and stopped at a certain point. 
The ,vhole lllOVOlnellt stands still rather than that 
any part should proceed beyond its boundary. FrolH 
thence it results that in the British Constitution 
there is a perpetual treaty and cOlnpron1Íse going 
on, sometimes openly, sometimes .with less observa- 
tion. To hÍ1n \vho contelnplates the British Consti- 
tution, as to hiln \vho contelnplates the subordinate 
luaterial world, it \vill always be a 1natter of his most 
curious investigation to discover the secret of this 
mutuallin1Ìtation. 


Fillita potestas deniqne cuique 
Quanam sit ratione, atque alto terminus hærens 1 
They .who have acted, as in Franee they have d()n
, 
upon a schelne \\rholly different, and ,vho aÜn at the 
abstract and unlinlited perfection of po\ver in the pop- 
ular part, can be of no service to us in any of our 
political arrangelnents. They who in their headlong 
cåreer have overpa
sed the goal can furnish no exanl- 
pIe to those who aÎln to go no further. The ten1er- 
ity of such speculators is no l110re an exaluple than 
the timidity of others. The one sort scorns the right; 
the other fears it; both nlÌss it. But those who hy 
violence go beyond the barrier are without question 
the 1110St Inischievous; because, to go beyond it, they 
overturn and destroy it. To say they have spirit 
is to say nothing in their praise. The ulltelnpered 
spirit of Inadness, blindness, inullorality, and Ìlnpi- 
ety deserves no commendation. IIe that sets his 
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house on fire because his fingers are frost-bitterl 
can never be a fit instructor in the method of pro- 
viding our habitations with a cheerful and salutary 
wafll1th. We want no foreign examples to rekindle 
in us the Han1e of liberty. The example of our own 
ancestors is abundantly sufficient to maintain the 
spirit of freedom in its full vigor, and to qualify it 
in all its exertions. The exalnple of a wise, moral, 
well-natured, and well-tempered spirit of freedolu is 
that alone which can be useful to us, or in the least 
degree reputable or safe. Our fabric is so consti- 
tuted, one part of it bears so much on the other, 
the parts are so made for one another, and for noth- 
ing else, that to introduce any foreign matter into it 
is to destroy it. 
What has been said of the Roman Empire is at 
least as true of the British Constitution: -" Octingen- 
torUJn annorurn fortuna disciplinaque compages hæc 
eoaluit; quæ eonvelli sine convellentiuln exitio '/1on po- 
test." This British Constitution has not been struck 
out at an heat by a set of presumptuous men, like the 
Åsselnbly of pettifoggers run mad in Paris. 
" 'T is not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay." 
It is the result of the thoughts of many minds in 
many ages. It is no simple, no superficial thing, 
nor to be estimated by superficial understandings. 
.An ignorant luan, who is not fool enough to nleddle 
with his clock, is, however, sufficiently' confident to 
think he can safely take to pieces and put together, 
at his pleasure, a nloral machine of another guise, 
importance, and cOlnplexity, composed of far other 
wheels and springs and balances and counteracting 
and coöperatillg powers. )Ien little think how im. 
VOL. IV. 14 
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morally they act in rashly meddling with what they 
do not understand. Their delusive good intention 
is no sort of excuse for their presumption. They 
who t.ruly mean well 111ust be fearful of acting ill. 
The British Constitution nlay have its advantages 
pointed out to wise and reflecting minds, but it is 
of too high an order of excellence to be adapted to 
those ,vhich are C01l1mon. It takes in too many 
views, it 11lakes too many combinations, to be so 
nluch as comprehended by shallow and superficial 
under
tandings. Profound thinkers will know it in 
its reason and spirit. The less inquiring will recog- 
nize it in their feelings and their experience. They 
will thank God they have a standard, ,vhich, in the 
most essential point of this great concern, will put 
them on a par 'with the 1110st wise and knowing. 
If we do not take to our aid the foregone studies 
of Inen reputed intelligent and learned, we shall be 
ahvays beginners. TIut 11len 11lUSt learn somewhere; 
and the ne,v teachers mean no more than ,vhat they 
effect, as far as they succeed, - that is, to "deprive 
11len of the benefit of the collected ,visdom of man- 
kind, and to make them blind disciples of their own 
particular presulllption. Talk to these deluded crea- 
tures (all the disciples and most of the m3.sters) ,vbo 
are taught to think thelllseives so newly fitted up 
and furnished, and you ,viII find nothing in their 
houses but the refuse of Knaves' Acre, -nothing bur 
the rotten stuff, worn out in the service of delusion 
and sedition in all agøs, and which, being newly 
furbished up, patched, and varnished, serves well 
enough for those "rho, being unacquainted with the 
conflict which has ahvays been Inailltailled between 
the sense and the nonsense of mankind, know noth- 
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ing of the former existence and the ancient refuta- 
tion of the sanle follies. It is near t,yO thousand 
years since it has been observed that these devices 
of ambition, avarice, and turbulence "'"ere antiquat- 
ed. They are, indeed, the most ancient of all COl11- 
monplaces: cornmonplaces sometimes of good and 
necessary causes; Inore frequently of the ,,,"orst, but 
which decide upon neither. Eadem, semper causa, 
libido et avaritia, et rJllltandarum rerurn anwr. Ge- 
terum libe'J"tas et speeiosa nomina prretexllntU'ì"
. nee 
qzâsCjuarn alienun
 servitht1n, et donlinationenl, sibi eon- 
cupivit, ut non eadeln ista vocabula U8UJ]Jaret. 
Rational and experienced Inen tolerably ,yell know, 
and have always known, how to distinguish betW"een 
true and fal
e liberty, and bet,veen the genuine ad- 
herence and the false pretence to ,,-hat is true. But 
none, except those who are profoundly studied, can 
comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric fit- 
ted to unite - private and public liberty with public 
force, with order, with peace, with justice, and. above 
all, ,vith the institutions formed for bestowing perma- 
nence and stability, through ages, upon this invalua- 
ble whole. 
Place, for instance, before your eyes such a man 
as )Iontesquieu. 'fhink of a genius not born in 
every country or every tinle: a nlall gifted Ly Na- 
ture w"ith a penetrating, aquiline eye, - "Tith a judg- 
mmit prepared with the most extensive erudition,- 
with an Herculean robustness of l11ind, and nerves not 
to be broken with labor, - a 11lan 'who could 
pend 
twenty years in one pursuit. Think of a nlan like 
the universal patriarch in 
Iilton (w'ho had drawn up 
before hÎll1 in his prophetic vision the whole series of 
the generations which were to issue frolll his loins): 
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a man capable of placing in review, after having 
brought together froll1 the East, the West, the North, 
and the South, fron1 the coarseness of the rudest bar- 
haris111 to the most refined and subtle civilization, all 
the sche1nes of goVerlllnent \vhich had ever prevailed 
anlongst lllankind, .weighing, measuring, collating, 
and cOlllparing them all, joining fact \vith theory, 
and calling into council, upon all this infinite as- 
selublage of things, all the speculations which have 
fatigued the understandings of profound reasoners 
in all tÏ1nes. Let us then consider, that all these 
were but so many preparatory steps to qualify a 
lilan, and such a man, tinctured \vith no national 
prejudice, with no dOlllestic affection, to adll1Ïre, and 
to hold out to the adn1Ïration of mankind, the Consti- 
tution of England. And shall we Englislu11en revoke 
to such a suit? Shall .we, when so 111uch 1110re than 
he has produced relllains still to be understood and 
ad111Ïred, instead of keeping ourselves in the schools 
of real science, choose for our teachers ll1en incapable 
of being taught, - \vhose only claim to kno\v is, that 
they have never doubted, - fro1n \VhOl1l \ye can learn 
nothing but their own indocility, - who would teach 
us to scorn \vhat in the silonce of our hearts we 
ought to adore? 
Different from the111 are all the great critics. They 
IJave taught us one essential rule. I think the ex- 
f
ellellt and philosophic artist, a true judge, as .well 
as a perfect follower of Nature, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
has sOlnewhere applied it, or sOlnet11Ïng like it, in his 
O\Vll profession. It is this: that, if ever \ve should 
find ourselves disposed not to adlllire those writers 
or artists (Livy and Virgil, for instance, Raphael or 
1\lichael Angelo) whom all the learned had admired, 
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not to follow our O'Wll fancies, but to study then}, 
until "
e know how and "hat we ought to admire; 
and if we cannot arrive at this combination of adn1Î- 
ration with knowledge, rather to believe that we are 
dull than that the rest of the world has been ÏIn- 
posed on. It is as good a rule, at least, with regard 
to this adnlired Constitution. We ought to under- 
stand it according to our measure, and to vencrate 
where we are not able presently to conlprehend. 
Such adlllÎrers were our fathers, to WhOlll we owe 
this splellùid inheritance. Let us improye it with 
zeal, but with fear. Let us follow our ancestors, 
Dlen not without a rational, though without an exclu- 
siye confidence in themsel 
es, - who, by respecting 
the reason of others, who, by looking hackward as 
'well as forward, by the lllodesty a
 well as by the 
energy of their nlinds, went on insensibly drawing 
this Constitution nearer and nearer to its perfection, 
by never departing from its fundamental principles, 
nor introducing any anlendnlent which had not a 
subsisting root in the laW"s, Constitution, and usages 
of the kingdonl. Let those who have the trust of 
political or of natural authority e,er keep 'watch 
against the desperate enterprises of innovation: let 
even their benevolence be fortified and arlned. They 
have before their eyes the exanlple of a 1110narch in- 
sulted, degraded, confined, deposed; his fanÜly dis- 
persed, scattered, inlprisoned; his wife insulted to 
his face, like the ,ilest of the sex, by the vilest of 
all populace; himself three tinles dragged by these 
wretches in an infan10us triumph; his children torn 
from hin1, in violation of the first right of Xature, 
and given into the tuiti('n of the mo,t desperate anù 
impious of the leaders of desperate and impious cJ ub
 ; 
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his revenues dilapidated and plundered; his magis- 
trates n1urdered; his clergy proscribed, persecuted, 
falnished; his nobility degraded in their rank, Ull- 
done in their fortunes, fugitives in their persons; his 
arll1ies corrupted aild ruined; his whole people in1- 
poverished, disunited, dissolved; whilst through the 
bars of his prison, and amidst the bayonets of his 
keepers, he hears the tumult of two conflicting fac- 
tions, equally ,vicked and abandoned, who agree in 
principles, in dispositions, and in objects, but who 
tear each other to pieces about the most effectual 
means of obtaining their comlnon eud: the one con- 
tending to preserve for a while his name, and his 
person, the more easily to destroy the royal authority, 
- the other clan10ring to cut off the name, the per- 
son, and the monarchy together, by one sacrilegious 
execution. All this accumulation of calan1ity, the 
greatest that ever fell upon one man, has fallen upon 
his head, because he had left his virtues unguarded 
by caution, - because he was not taught, that, where 
po,ver is concerned, he who will confer benefits Inust 
take security against ingratitude. 
I have stated the calamities which have fallen upon 
a great prince and nation, because they were not 
alartned at the approach of danger, and because, 
what conunonly happens to men surprised, they lost 
all resource ,vhen they were caught in it. When I 
speak of danger, I certainly mean to address myself 
to those who consider the prevalence of the new'Vhig 
doctrines as an evil. 
The "\Vhigs of this day have before them, in this 
Appeal, their constitutional ancestors; they have the 
doctors of the modern school. They will choose for 
then1selves. The author of the Reflections has chosen 
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for himself. If a new order is coming on, and all 
the political opinions must pass away as dreams, 
which our ancestors have worshipped as revelations, 
I say for him, that he would rather be the last (as 
certainly he is the least) of that race of men than 
the first and greatest of those who have coined to 
themselves 1Vhig principles from a French die, un- 
known to the impress of úfir fathers in the Constitu- 
tion. 
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LETrrER. 


CHARLES STREET, LONDON, Feb. 21, 1782. 


l\ /JY LORD,-I am obliged to your Lordship for 
. 
 your comlnunication of the heads of Mr. Gar- 
diner's bill. I had received it, in an earlier sta.ge of 
its progress, from 
Ir. Braughall; and I am still in 
that gentlelnan's debt, as I have 110t made him the 
proper return for the favor he has done me. Busi- 
ness, to which I was more immediately called, and 
in ",
hich IllY sentiments had the weight of one vote, 
occupied me every moment since I received his let- 
tel'. This first morning which I can call my own I 
give with great cheerfulness to the subject on which 
your Lordship has done me the honor of desiring my 
opinion. 
I have read the heads of the bill, with the alnend 
111ents. Your Lordship is too well acquainted with 
men, and with affairs, to imagine that any true judg- 
ment can be formed on the value of a great Ineasure 
of policy fronl the perusal of a piece of paper. At 
present I am much in the dark with regard to 'the 
state of the country which the intended law is to 
be applied to. It is not easy for me to determine 
whether or no it was wise (for the sake of expunging 
the black letter of laws which, nlenacing as they 
were in the language, were every day fading into dis- 
use) solemnly to reaffirm the principles and to re- 
enact the provisions of a code of statutes by which 
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you are totally excludcd from THE PRIVILEGES OF THE 
COl\Il\IONWEALTH, frolu the highest to the lowest, from 
the most luaterial of the civil professions, from the 
army, and even froln education, where alone educa.. 
tion is to be had. * 
'Vhether this scheme of indulgence, grounded at 
once on contempt and jealousy, has a tendency grad- 
ually to produce something better and lnore liberal, I 
cannot tell, for ,vallt of having the actual map of the 
country. If this should be the case, it ,vas right in 
you to accept it, such as it is. But if this should be 
one of the experilnents ,vhich l
ave sOlnetilues becn 
made before the temper of the nation was ripe for a 
real reformation, I think it lnay possibly have ill ef- 
fects, by disposing the penal matter in a more sys- 
telnatic order, and thereby fixing a perlllanent bar 
against any relief that is truly substantial. The 
,vhole merit or demerit of the measure depends upon 
the plans and dispositions of those by ,vhom the act 
was made, concurring ,vith the general telllper of the 
Protestants of Ireland, and their aptitude to admit 
in time of SOll1e part of that equality without which 
you never can be FELLOW-CITIZENS. Of all this I am 
wholly ignorant. All my. correspondence ,vith 111en 
of public Ünportance in Ireland has for SOll1e tinle 
totally ceased. On the first bill for the relief of the 
ROl\lAN CATHOLICS of Ireland, I was, without any call 
of mine, consulted both on your side of the water 
and on this. On the present occasion, I have not 
heard a word fronl any luan in office, and know as 


* The sketch of the bill sent to Mr. Burke, along with the repeal 
of some acts, reaffirmed many others in the penal code. It was al. 
tered afterwards, and the clauses reaffirming the incapacities left out; 
but they all still exist, and are in full force. 
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little of the intentions of the British government as 
I know of the temper of the Irish Parlian1ent. I do 
not find that any opposition .was 1uade by the prin- 
cipal persons of the n1Ïnority in the House of Com- 
mons, or that any is apprehended fro1ll then1 in the 
Hou
e of Lord
. The ,vhole of the difficulty seeillS 
to lie ,yith the principal n1en in goVerIllnent, under 
,,-hose protection this bill is sUPlJo
ed to be brought 
in. This \iolcnt opposition and cordial support, C01n- 
ing fro1n one and the saIne quarter, - appears to 1ne 
sOll1ething lÌ1ysterious: and hinders me fron1 being 
able to lìlake any clear judgillent of the merit of the 
present lneasure, as cOl1lpared with the actual state 
of the country and the general views of go\erIllnent, 
without which one can say nothing that lnay not be 
Tery erroneous. 
To look at the bill in the abstract, it is neither 
nlore nor less than a renewed act of UXIVERSAL, rx- 
MITIGATED, ISDISPESSA.BLE, EXCEPTIOXLESS DISQUALI- 
FIC.ATIOX. 
One w'ould Í1nagine that a bill inflicting such a 
multitude of incapacities had follolved on the heels 
of a conquest 1nade by a \ery fierce enenlY, under 
the Í1npre

ion of recent animosity and resellÍJnent. 
Xo man, on reading that bill, could Î1uagine he was 
reading an act of a1nnesty and indulgence, follow"ing 
a recital of the good behavior of those ,,
ho are the 
objects of it, - which recital stood at the head of the 
bill, as it .was first introduced, but, I suppose for its 
incongruity with the body of the piece, "a
 afterwards 
olnitted. This I say on Ine1nory. It, however, still 
recites the oath, and that Catholics ought to be con- 
sidered as good and loyal subjects to his )1aje
ty, his 
crown and govcrnn1cnt. Then follows an universal 
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exclusion of those GOOD and LOYAL subjects from 
every (even the lowest) office of trust and profit,- 
froin any vote at an election, - fro In any privilege 
in a to,vn corporate, - from being even a freeinan of 
such a corporation, - from serving on grand juries, 
- from a vote at a vestry, - from having a gun in his 
house, - from being a barrister, attorney, or solicitor, 
&c., &c., &c. 
This has surely luuch more the air of a table of 
proscri ption than an act of grace. What must we 
suppose the laws concerning those good. subjects to 
have been, of which this is a relaxation? I know 
well that there is a cant language current, about the 
difference between an exclusion from employments, 
even to the Inost rigorous extent, and an exclusion 
from the natural benefits arising from a man's own 
industry. I allow, that, under SOlne circulnstances, 
the difference is very material in point of justice, and 
that there are considerations which lnay render it 
advisable for a wise govefl!lnent to keep the leading 
parts of every branch of civil and military adlninis- 
tration in hands of the best trust; but a total exclu- 
sion from the commonwealth is a very different thing. 
When a government subsists (as governments f01'111er- 
ly did) on an estate of its own, with but few and in- 
considerable revenues drawn from the subject, then 
the few officers \vhich existed in such establishments 
were naturally at the disposal of that goveflunent, 
which paid the salaries out of its own coffers: there 
an exclusive preference could hardly merit the nan1e 
of proscription. Ahnost the whole produce of a man's 
inùustry at that time ren1ained in his o\vn purse to 
ll1aintain his fan1ily. But tin1es alter, and the 
l'hole 
e::;tate of government is from private contribution.. 
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When a very great portion of the labor of individu.. 
als goes to the state, and is by the state again refund.. 
ed to individuals, through the medium of offices, and 
in this circuitous progress from the private to the 
public, and from the public again to the private fund, 
the families from whom the revenue is taken are in- 
demnified, and an equitable balance between the gov- 
erIunent and the subject is established. But if a 
great body of the people who contribute to this state 
lottery are excluded froln all the prizes, the stopping 
the circulation with regard to them may be a n10st 
cruel hardship, amounting in effect to being double 
and treble taxed; and it will be felt as such to the 
very quick, by all the families, high and low, of those 
hundreds of thousands who are denied their chance 
in the returned fruits of their o,vn industry. This 
is the thing meant by those who look upon the public 
revenue only as a spoil, and will naturally wish to 
have as few as possible concerned in the division of 
the booty. If a state should be so unhappy as to 
think it cannot subsist without such a barbarous pro- 
scription, the persons so proscribed ought to be in- 
demnified by the ren1ission of a large part of their 
taxes, by an Í1nn1unity from the offices of public bur- 
den, and by an exemption from being pressed into 
any military or naval service. 
COlnmon sense and conlffion justice dictate this at 
least, as some sort of con1pensation to a people for 
their slavery. How many fanÚlies are incapable of 
existing, if the little offices of the revenue and little 
military commissions are denied them! To deny 
them at home, and to make the happiness of acquir- 
ing son1e of the111 somewhere el
e felony or high 
treason, is a piece of cruelty, in which, till very late- 
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ly, I did not suppose this age capable of persisting. 
Forlnerly a sÎ1nilarity of religion made a sort of coun- 
try for a man in SOl11e quarter or other. A refugee 
for religion was a protected character. Now the 
reception is cold indeed; and therefore, as the asyhun 
abroad is destroyed, the hardship at home is doubled. 
This hardship is the more intolerable because the 
professions are shut up. The Church is so of course. 

luch is to be said on that subject, in regard to theIn, 
and to the Protestant Dissenters. But that is a chap- 
ter by itself. I am sure I wish well to that Church, 
and think its ministers among the very best citizens 
of your country. Ho,vever, such as it is, a great walk 
in life is forbidden ground to seventeen hundred 
thousand of the inhabitants of Ireland. 'Vhy are 
they excluded from the law? Do not they expend 
money in their suits? "Thy Inay not they indelllnify 
themselves, by profiting, in the persons of SOlne, for 
the losses incurred by others? 'Vhy may not they 
have persons of confidence, WhOl11 they may, if they 
please, el11ploy in the agency of their affairs? The 
exclusion from the law, fronl grand juries, from sher- 
iffships and under-sheriffships, as ,veIl as fro111 free- 
dom in any corporation, may subject them to dreadful 
hardships, as it may exclude them wholly from all 
that is beneficial and expose thel11 to all that is mis- 
chievous in a trial by jury. This ,vas manifestly 
\vithin IllY own observation, for I was three times in 
Ireland from the year 1760 to the year 1767, ,vhere 
I had sufficient nleans of information concerning the 
iuhulnan proceedings (al110ng which ,vere many cruel 
111urders, besides an infinity of outrages and oppres- 
sions unknown before in a civilized age) ,vhich pre- 
vailed during that period, in consequence of a pre- 
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tended conspiracy alnong ROrJ
an Oatholics against the 
king's goverIunent. I could dilate upon the mis- 
chiefs that Inay happen, from those which have hap- 
pened, upon this head of disqualification, if it were 
at all necessary. 
The head of exclusion from votes for members 
of Parliament is closely connected with the former. 
When you cast your eye on the statute-book, you 
will see that no Oatholic, even in the ferocious acts 
of Queen Anne, was disabled from voting on account 
of his religion. The only conditions required for 
that privilege were the oaths of allegiance and ab-. 
juration, - both oaths relative to a civil concern.. 
Parliament has since added another oath of the same. 
kind; and yet a House of Commons, adding to the 
securities of governn1ent in proportion as its danger 
is confessedly lessened, and professing both confidence 
and indulgence, in effect takes away the privilege left 
by an act full of jealousy and professing persecu- 
tion. 
The taking away of a vote is the taking away the 
shield which the subject has, not only against the 
oppression of power, but that worst of all oppressions, 
the persecution of private society and private man- 
ners. No candidate for Parlianlelltary influence is 
obliged to the least attention towards them, either 
in cities or counties. On the contrary, if they should 
becolne obnoxious to any bigoted or nlalignant peo- 
ple amongst whom they live, it ,vill beconle the in- 
terest of those who court popular favor to use the 
nUlnberless n1eans which always reside in n1agistracy 
and influence to oppress then1. The proceedings in 
a certain county in 1tlunster, during the unfortunate 
period I have mentioned, read a strong lecture on 
VOL. IV. 15 
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the cruelty of depriving men of that shield on ac- 
count of their speculative opinions. The Protestants 
of Ireland feel well and naturally on the hardship of 
being hound by la,vs in the enacting of which they do 
not directly or indirectly vote. The bounds of these 
Inatters are nice, and hard to be settled in theory, 
and perhaps they have been pushed too far. Btit 
how they cau avoid the necessary application of the 
principles they u
e in their disputes ,vith others to 
their disputes ,,
ith their fellow-citizens, I know not. 
It is true, the words of this act do not create a 
disability; hut they clearly and evidently suppose it. 
There are fc,v Oatlwlic freeholders to take the benefit 
of th
 privilege, if they were pennitted to partake it ; . 
but the Inauner in which this very right in freeholders 
at large is defended is not on the idea that the free- 
holders do really and truly represent the people, but 
that, all people being capable of obtaining freeholds, 
all those who by their industry and sobriety lnerit 
this privilege have the 111eanS of arriving at votes. 
It is the same with the corporations. 
The la,vs against foreign education are clearly the 
very worst part of the old code. Besides your laity, 
you have the succession of about four thousand cler- 
gynlen to provide for. These, having no lucrative 
objects in prospect, are taken very 111uch out of the 
lower orders of the people. At hOlne they have no 
means ,vhatsoever provided for their attaining a cleri- 
cal education, or indeed any education at all. 'Vhcn 
I was in Paris, about seven years ago, I looked at 
everything, and liyed with every kind of people, as 
well as lny tÏIne adnlÏttcd. I saw. there the Irish col- 
lege of the Lombard, ,vhich seen1ed to me a very good 
.place of education
 under excellent orders and regula- 
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tions, and under the governmeut of a very prudent 
and learned man (the late Dr. Kel1y). This col- 
lege was possessed of an annual fixed revenue of 
Dlore than a thousand pound a year, the greatest 
part of w"hich had arisen frolH the legacies and bene- 
factions of persons educated in that college, and "who 
had obtained pro1l10tiollS in France, froIll the enlolu- 
ment of which proillotions they nlade thi
 grateful 
return. One in particular I renleluber, to the amouut 
of ten thousand livres annually, as it is recorded on 
the donor'
 111011Ument in their chapel. 
It has been the custom of poor persons in J relalld 
to pick up such knowledge of the Latin tongue as, 
under the general discouragel
ents, and occasional 
pursuits of 111agistracy, they were able to acquire; 
and receiving orders at hOl11e, ,,'ere sent abroad to 
obtain a clerical education. By officiating in petty 
chaplainships, and perfornling now and then certain 
offices of religion for snlall gratuities, they received 
the means of maintaining theillseh"es until they were 
able to complete their education. Through :-,uch dif- 
ficulties and discouragements, many of theln have 
arrived at a very considerable proficiency, so as to 
be 11larked and distinguished abroad. These persons 
afterwards, hy being sunk in the lllOst abject poyerty, 
despised and ill-treated by the higher orders among 
Prote
tants, and not Dluch better estee111cd or treat- 
ed even by the few perf'ons of fortune of their own 
persuasion, and contracting the habits and wars of 
thinking of the poor and uneducated, alnong WhOlll 
they ,,"'ere obliged to live, in a few years retained 
little or no traces of the talents and acquirelnents 
'which distinguished theln in the earlv p
riods of 
their lives. Can we "with justice cut then1 off from 
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the use of places of education founded for the great- 
er part froln the eCOn0111Y of poverty and exile,. with- 
out providing sOlnething that is equivalent at houle ? 
1Yhilst this restraint of foreign and donlestic edu- 
cation was part of an horrible and Ï1npious systeul of 
servitude, the melnbers ,vere ,vell fitted to the body. 
To render 111en patient under a deprivation of aU the 
rights of hUlnall nature, everything ,vhich could give 
thel11 a kno,vledge or feeling of those rights was ra- 
tionally forbidden. To render Inl111anity fit to be in- 
sulted, it ,vas fit that it should be degraded. But 
when we profess to restore 111e11 to the capacity for 
property, it is equally irrational and unjust to deny 
thel11 the power of iUlproving their minds as ,veIl as 
their fortunes. Indeed, I have ever thought the pro- 
hibition of the means of iInproving our rational na- 
ture to be the worst species of tyranny that the 
insolence and perverseness of 111ankiud ever dared 
to exercise. This goes to all Inen, in all situations, 
to wholn education can be denied. 
Your Lordship 111entions a proposal which came 
from Iny friend, the Provost, ,vhose benevolence and 
enlarged spirit I am perfectly cOllvinced of, - w"hich 
is, the proposal of erecting a few sizarships in the 
college, for the education (I suppose) of ROlnan 
Catholic clergYlnen.* He certainly meant it well; 
but, cOIning froln such a Ulan as he is, it is a strong 
instance of the danger of suffering any def'cription 
of men to fall into entire conteulpt. The charities 
intended for theln are not perceived to be fresh in- 
sults; and the true nature of their ,vants and neces- 
sities being unknown, relnedies wholly unsuitable to 


. It appears that 1\lr. Hutchinson meant this only as one of the 
means for their relief in point of education. 
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the nature of their c0111plaint are proyided for them. 
It is. to feed a sick Gentoo ,,
ith beef broth, and to 
foment his wounds with brandy. If ihe other parts 
of the uni \yersity were open to thel11, as ,v
ll on the 
foundation as otherwise, the offering of sizarships 
would be a proportioned part of a geJu:ral kindnes
. 
But when everything liberal is withheld, and only 
that which is 8er
'ile is pennitted 2 it is easy to con- 
ceive upon what footing they must be in such a 
place. 
)11'. HutchinEon must well know the regard and 
honor I haye for him; and he canllot think illY dis- 
senting fronl hiI11 in this particular ari:-:es frotH a 
disregard of his opinion: it only shows that I think 
he hag lived in Ireland. To have any respect for 
the character and person of a Popish priest there- 
oh, 't is an uphill ,vork indeed! But until we COlllC 
to respect what stands in a respectable light with 
others, \ve are very deficient in the tell1per which 
qualifies us to nlake any laws and regulations about 
thelll: it even disqualifies us fr0111 being charitable 
tu the111 with any effect or judgnlent. 
Whell we are to provide for the education of any 
body of men, ,YO ought seriously to consider the par- 
ticular functions they are to perfonn in life. .Å Ro- 
luan Catholic clergyulan is the 111inister of a Yer}" 
ritual religion, and by his profession subject to 111any 
restraint
. I-lis life is a life full of strict observau- 
ces; and hi
 duties are of a laborious nature towarùs 
hÍ111:::;elf, and of the highest pos
ible trust towards 
others. rrhe duty of confession alone is ðufficiellt 
to set in the stronge
t light the llece
sitr of hb hay- 
ing an appropriated mode of education. The theo- 
logical opinions and peculiar rites of uue religion 
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never can be properly taught in universities found- 
ed for the purposes and on the principles of anothel" 
which in 111any points are directly opposite. If a Ro- 
l11an Catholic clergY111all, intended for celibacy and 
the function of cOllfe:,sioll, is not strictly bred in a 
sen1Ìnary .where these things are respected, inculcat- 
ed, and enforced, as sacred, and not Inade the subject 
of derision and obloquy, he will be ill fitted for the 
fornIer, and the latter will be indeed in his hands 
a terrible instnuncnt. 
There is a great resenlblance between the whole 
franlc and constitution of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. The secular clergy in the forDler, by be- 
ing 111arried, living under little restraint, and having 
no particular education suited to their function, are 
uniyel'sally fallen into such conteillpt that they are 
never pern1Ïtted to aspire to the dignities of their 
Q"wn Church. It is not held respectful to call the111 
Papas, their true and ancient appellation, but those 
,vho ,vish to address then1 \vith ci,-ility always call 
the1n lIie/
onwnachi. III consequence of this disre- 
spect, which I venture to say, in such a Church, lllUst 
be the consequence of a 
ecular lifc, a very great de- 
generacy fronl reputable Christian D1anncrs has tak- 
en placc throughout alrnost the whole of that great 
melnber of the Christian Church. 
It was so with the Latin Church, before the re- 
straiut on marriage. Even that restraint gave rise 
tü the greatest disorders before the Oouncil of rI'reu t, 
which, together with the elnulation raiscd and the 
good exall1ples given by the Reforlned churches, 
.wherever they were in vie,v of each other, has 
brought on that happy an1e1Hhnellt \vhich ,vo- see 
in the Latin cOlnmunion, both at h01ne and abroad. 
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The Council of Trent has wisely introduced the 
discipline of senlinaries, by which priests are not 
trusted for a clerical in
titution eyen to the severe 
discipline of their colleges, but, after they pass 
through them, are frequently, if not for the greater 
part, obliged to pass through peculiar nlethods, hav- 
ing their particular ritual function in view. It is in 
a great nleasure to thif:, and to sÌlnilar methods used 
in foreign education, that the Ron1an Catholic clergy 
.of Ireland, nliserably provided for, living among low 
and ill-regulated people, without any discipline of 
sufficient force to secure good nlanners, have been 
prevented from beco1l1ing an intolerable nuisance to 
the country, instead of being, as I conceive they gen- 
erally are, a very great service to it. 
The 111inisters of Protestant churches require a 
different mode of education, Inore liberal, and more 
fit for the ordinary intercourse of life. That religion 
having little hold on the n1Ïnds of people by exter- 
nal ceremonies and extraordinary observances, or 
separate habits of living, the clergy 111ake up the 
deficiency by cultivating their Ininds with all kinds 
of ornamental learning, 'which the liberal provision 
111ade in England and Ireland for the parochial cler- 
gy, (to say nothing of the alnple Church prefenuents. 
w'ith little or no duties annexed,) and the conlpara- 
tiye lightness of parochial duties, enables the greater 
part of then1 in sonle considerable degree to aCC0111- 
plish. 
This learning, which I believe to be pretty general, 
together with an higher situation, and nlore cha
tened 
by the opinion of nlankind, forms a sufficient security 
for the morals of the established clergy. and for their 
sustaining their clerical character with dignity. It 
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is not necessary to observe, that all these things are, 
however, collateral to their function, and that, except 
in preaching, which 111ay be and is supplied, and 
often best supplied, out of printed books, little else 
is necessary for a Protestant lninister than to be able 
to read the English language, - I luean for the exer- 
cise of his function, not to the qualification of his 
adn1Íssion to it. But a Popish parson in Ireland 
111ay do very well without any considerable classi- 
cal erudition, or any proficiency in pure or n1Ïxed 
111atheluatics, or any kno\vledge of civil history. 
Even if the Catholic clergy should possess those 
acquisitions, as at first Inany of theln do, they soon 
lose them in the painful course of professional and 
parochial duties: but they n1ust have all the kno\\rl- 
edge, and, \vhat is to then1 Inore Ï1nportant than the 
knowledge, the discipline, necessary to those duties. 
All modes of education conducted by those \vhose 
minds are cast in another 1110uld, as I Inay say, aud 
whose original ways of thinking are formed upon 
the reverse pattern, must be to theln not only use- 
less, but Inischievous. Just as I should buppose the 
education in a Popish ecclesiastical selninal'Y woulù 
be ill fitted for a Protestant clergYlnan. To educate 
a Catholic priest in a Protestant sen1inary would 
be much worse. The Protestant educated aillongst 
Catholics has only something to reject: what he 
keeps n1ay be useful. But a Catholic parish priest 
learns little for his peculiar purpose and duty in a 
Protestant college. 
All this, my Lord, I know very well, will pass for 
nothing with those who wish that the Popish clergy 
should be illiterate, and in a situation to proùuce 
conteillpt and detestation. Their minds are wholly 
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taken up 'with party sq uabLles, and I have neither 
leisure nor inclination to apply any part of what I 
have to say to those who neyer think of religion 
or of the C0l1Un01H\-ealth in any other light than 
as they teud to the prevalence of some faction in 
either. I speak on a supposition that there is a 
di
position to tv-ke the state in the condition in which 
it is found, and to Ünprove it in that state to the best 
advantage. Hitherto the plan for the government 
of Ireland has been to sacrifice the civil prosperity 
of the nation to its religious improvement. But if 
people in power there are at length come to enter- 
tain other ideas, they will consider the good order, 
deCOrUll1, virtue, and morality of every description 
of Inen an10ng thern as of infinitely greater impor- 
tance than the struggle (for it is nothing better) to 
change those descriptions by means which put to 
hazard objects which, in IllY poor opinion, are of 
more inlportance to religion and to the state than 
all the polemical 11latter which has been agitated 
al110ng Inen frol11 the beginning of the world to this 
hour. 
On this idea, an education fitted to each order 
and divi
ion of men, sllch as they are found, will be 
thought an affair rather to be encouraged than dis- 
countenanced; and until institutions at hon1e, suit- 
aLle to the occasions and necessities of the people, 
a
'e estahlished, and which a.re armed, as they are 
abroad, ,,,ith authority to coerce the young n1en to 
he fol'luCÙ in the1n Ly a strict and severe discipline, 
the means they haye at present of a cheap and 
effectual education in other countries should not 
continue to be prohibited by penalties and modes 
of inquisition not fit to be mentioned to ears that 
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are organized to the chaste sounds of equity and 
justice. 
Before I had written thus far, I heard of a scheme 
of giving to the Castle the patronage of the presiding 
melubers of the Catholic clergy. At first I could 
scarcely credit it; for I believe it is the first tin1c 
that the presentation to other people's ahns has 
been desired ill any country. If the state provides 
a suitable Inaintenance and tCll1porality for the gov- 
erning Inelnbcrs of the Irish ROlnall Catholic Church, 
and for the clergy under them, I should think the 
project, however in1proper in other respects, to be 
by 110 1ueans unjust. But to deprive a poor peo- 
ple, who 111aintain a second set of clergy, out of 
the 111iserable relnains of what is left after taxing 
and tithing, to deprive them of the disposition of 
their o"vn charities among their o\vn cOllununion, 
would, in IllY opinion, be an intolerable hardship. 
N ever were the 111elnl>ers of one religious sect fit 
to appoint the pastors to another. Those \vho have 
no regard for their welfare, reputation, or internal 
quiet váll not appoint such as are proper. The se- 
raglio of Constantinople is as equitable a
 we are, 
.whether Catholics or Protestants, - and where their 
O"wn sect is concerned, full as religious. But the 
sport whi
h they 111ake of the 111iserable dignities 
of the Greek Church, the little factions of the ha- 
reIn to 'which they make then1 subserviènt, the con- 
tinual sale to \vhich they expose and reëxpose the 
same dignity, and by which they squeeze all the infe- 
rior orders of the clergy, is (for I have had particular 
111eans of being acquainted \vith it) nearly equal to 
all the other oppressions together, exercised by l\lus- 
suhnen over tbe .unhappy me1nbers of the Oriental 
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Church. It is a great deal to suppose that even the 
present Castle would nominate bishops for the Ro- 
man Church of Ireland with a religious regard for its 
welfare. Perhaps they cannot, perhaps they dare not 
do it. 
But suppose them to be as well inclined as I know 
that I am to do the Catholics all kind of justice, I 
declare I would not, if it were in IllY power, take 
that patronage on illTself. I know I ought not to do 
it. I belong to another community, and it would be 
intolerable u
urpation for l11e to affect such author- 
ity, .where I conferred no benefit, or even if I did con- 
fer (as in some degree the seraglio does) tel11poral ad- 
vantages. But allowing that the present Castle finds 
itself fit to administer the government of a church 
,vhich they solen1nly forswear, and forswear with very 
hard words and many evil epithets, and that as often 
as they qualify themselves for the power which is to 
give this very patronage, or to give anything ebe 
that they desire, - yet they cannot insure thell1seh T es 
that a l11all like the late Lord Chesterfield will not 
succeed to theln. This man, while he ,vas duping 
the credulity of Papists with fine ,vords in private, 
and cOllul1ending their good behavior during a rebel- 
lion in Great Britain, (as it well deserved to be com- 
mended and rewarded,) was capable of urging penal 
laws against the III in a speech fro1l1 the throne, and 
of stinnllating with provocatives the wearied and half- 
exhausted bigotry of the then Parlial11ent of Ireland. 
They set to work, but they were at a loss what to do ; 
for they had already almost gone through every con- 
trivance which could waste the vigor of their country: 
but, after 111uch struggle, they produced a child of 
their old age, the shocking and unnatural act about 
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marriages, which tended to finish the schelne for 
making the people not only two distinct parties for- 
ever, but keeping them as two distinct species in the 
same land. 
Ir. Gardiner's humanity was shocked 
at it, as one of the worst parts of that truly barba- 
rous systeln, if one could ,veIl settle the preference, 
where almost all the parts \vere outrages on the 
rights of humanity and the laws of Nature. 
Suppose an atheist, playing the part of a bigot, 
should be in power again in that country, do you 
believe that he would faithfully and religiously ad- 
Inillister the trust of appointing pastors to a church 
\vhich, wanting every other support, stands in tenfold 
need of ministers who will be dear to tlle_ people COln- 
mitted to their charge, and who \vill exercise a really 
paternal authority a1nongst the1n? Rut if the su- 
perior power \vas always in a disposition to dispense 
conscientiously, and like an upright trustee and 
guardian of these rights which he holds for those 
,vith ,vho1n he is at variance, has he the capacity 
and Ineans of doing it? Ho\v can the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant fonn the least judglllcnt of their merits, so as to 
discern \vhich of the Popish priests is fit to be 111ade 
a bishop? It cannot be: the idea is ridiculous. He 
will hand tlle111 over to lords-lieutenant of counties, 
justices of the peace, and other persons, who, for the 
purpose of vexing and turning to derision this rniser- 
able people, will pick out the worst and 1110st obnox- 
ious they can find anlongst the clergy to set over the 
rest. 'Vhoever is cOlnplained against by his brother 
will be considered as persecuted; ,vhoever is cen- 
sured by his superior will be looked upon as op- 
pressed; whoever is careless in his opinions and 
100::;e in his 1nurals will be called a liberal lnan, and 
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will be supposed to have incurred hatred because he 
"
as not a bigot. Infol'lners, tale-bearers, perverse and 
obstinate luen, flatterers, ,vho turn their back upon 
their flock and court the Protestant gentleillen of 
the country, will be the objects of preferlnent. .And 
then I run no risk in foretelling that whatever order, 
quiet, and III orality you ha\e in the country will be 
lo
t. Å Popish clergy who are not restrained by the 
most austere subordination will become a nuisance, 
a real public grievance of the heaviest kind, in any 
country that entertains them; and instead of the 
great benefit which Ireland does and has long de- 
rived fron1 theIn, if they are- educv..ted without any 
idea of discipline and obedience, and then put under 
bishops who do not owe their station to their good 
opinion, and ",hOl11 they cannot respect, that nation 
will see disorders, of which, bad as things are, it has 
yet no idea. I do not say this, as thinking the lead- 
ing men in Ireland 'woulJ exercise this tiust worse 
than others. Not at all. Koman, no set of men 
living are fit to administer the affairs or regulate 
the interior economy of a church to which they are 
. . 
enelllies. 
Äs to government, if I might recommend a pru- 
dent caution to them, it would be, to innovate as 
little as possible, upon speculation, in establishments 
fron1 which, as they stand, they experience no ma- 
terial illcolfvenience to the repose of the country,- 
quieta non movere. 
I could say a great deal more; but I am tired, and 
aln afraid yoûr Lordship is tired too. I have not sat 
to this letter a single quarter of an hour without 
interruption. It has grown long, and probably con- 
tains III any repetitions, from my total want of leisure 
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to digest and consolidate lilY thoughts; and as to my 
expressions, I could wish to be able perhaps to meas- 
ure then1 Inore exactly. But IllY intentions are fair, 
and I certainly mean to' offend nobody. 


Thinking over this matter more maturely, I see no 
reason for altering my opinion in any part. The act, 
as far as it goes, is good undoubtedly. It amounts, I 
think, very nearly to a toleration, with respect to re- 
ligious ceren1011Ïes; but it puts a new bolt on civil 
rights, and rivets it to the old one in such a III an- . 
ner, that neither, I fear, will be easily loosened. 
\Vhat I could have wished would be, to see the civil 
advantages take the lead; the other, of a religious 
toleration, I conceive, would follow, (in a Inanncr,) 
of course. Frolll what I have observed, it is pride, 
arrogance, and a spirit of domination, and not a big- 
oted spirit of religion, that has caused and kept up 
those oppressive statutes. I am sure I have kunwn 
those ,vho have oppressed Papists in their civil rights 
exceedingly indulgent to theln in their religious cer- 
emonies, and who really wished thelll to continue 
Catholics, in order to furnish pretences for oppres- 
sion. These persons never saw a man (by convert- 
ing) escape out of their power, but with grudging 
and regret. I have known men to WhOlll I am not 
uncharitable in saying (though they are dead) that 
they would have become Papists in order to oppress 
Protestants, if, being Protestants, it was not in their 
power to oppress Papists. It is injustice, and not a 
mistaken conscience, that has been the principle of 
persecution, - at least, as far as it has falJen under 
my observation. - However, as I began, so I end. I 
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do Dot know the Inap.of the country. 311'. Gardiner, 
who conducts this great and difficult work, and thosp 
who support hiln, are better judges of the business 
than I can pretend to be, who lun.
e not set D1Y foot 
in Ireland these sixteen years. I have been given 
to understand that I am not considered as a friend to 
that country; and I know that pains have been taken 
to lessen the credit that I might have had there. 


I am so conyinced of the weakness of interfering 
in any business, ,vithout the opinion of the people in 
whose business I interfere, that I do not know how to 
acquit n1yself of what I have now done. 
I have the honor to be, with high regard and es- 
teem, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's lllost obedient 
And humble servant, &c. 
ED!\IUND BURKE. 
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LETTER.. 


l\jr y DEAR SIR,- Your remembrance of me, with 
1'1- sentiinents of so nluch kindness, has giyen me 
the Inost sincere satisfaction. It perfectly agrees with 
the f1"iendly and hospitable reception which Iny son 
and I received fronl you some tinle since, when, after 
an absence of twenty-two years, I had the happiness 
of einbracillg you, among my few surviving friends. 
I really inlagined that I should not again interest 
myself in any public business. I had, to the best of 
my Inoderate faculties, paid my club to the society 
which I was born in sonle way or other to serve; and 
I thought I had a right to put on Iny night-gown and 
slippers, and wish a cheerful evening to the good com- 
pany I nlust leave behind. But, if our resolutions 
of :vigor and exertion are so often broken or procrasti- 
nated in the execution, I think we may be excused, if 
we are not very punctual in fulfilling our engagelnents 
to indolence and inactivity. I have, indeed, no power 
of action, and am almost a cripple even with regard 
to thinking; but you descend with force into the stag- 
nant pool, and you cause such a fernlentation as to 
cure at least one hnpotent creature of his lameness, 
though it cannot enable hÏ1n either to run or to 
wrestle. 
You see by the paper * I take that I ain likely to 
be long, with Inalice prepense. You have brought 


· The letter is written on folio sheets. 
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under my view a subject always difficult, at present 
critical. It has filled IllY thoughts, \vhich I wish to 
lay open to you \vith the clearness and shnplicity 
which your friendship delllands froln me. I thank 
you for the cOlllnlunication of your ideas. I should 
be still more pleased, if they had been more your 
o\vn. 'Vhat you hint I believe to be the case: that, 
if you had not deferred to the judglnent of others, 
onr opinions \vould not differ more materially at 
this day than they did when we used to confer on 
the saIne subject so n1allY years ago. If I still per- 
severe in myoid opinions, it is no small cOlnfort to 
111e th3:t it is not with regard to doctrines properly 
yours that I discover my indocility. 
The case upon which your letter of the 10th of 
Decell1ber turns is hardly before Ule with precision 
cnough to enable Ine to form any very certain judg- 
nlent upon it. It scems to be SOlne plan of further 
indulgence proposed for the Catholics of Ireland. 
You observe, that your " general principles are not 
changed, but that tinlPs and cirCU1nstances a1.e altered." 
I perfectly agree \vith you, that thnes and circuln- 
stances, considered \vith reference to the public, ought 
very much to govern our conduct, - though I aln far 
fronl slighting, \vhen applied with discretion to those 
circulnstances, general principles and nlaxims of pol- 
icy. I cannot help obserying, however, that you have 
said rather less upon the inapplicability of your O\VIl 
old principles to the circU1nstances that are likely to 
influence your conduct against these principles than 
of the general maxilns of state, which I can very read- 
ily believe not to have great weight with you per- 
sonally. 
In my present state of imperfect information, you 
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will pardon the errors into which I lllay easily fall. 
The principles you lay down are, ,,, that the ROll1an 
Catholics f:'hould enjoy eyerything under the state, 
but should not be the state itself." And you add, 
"that, when you excludc then1 from being a part of 
the 
tate, you rather cOllforIn to the spirit of the age 

han to any abstract doctrine"; but you consider the 
Constitution as already estaLlished, - that our state 
is Protestant. "It was declared so at the Reyolutioll. 
It was so provided in the acts for settling the 
uc- 
cession of the crown: - the king's coronation oath 
was enjoined in order to keep it so. The king, as 
:first 111agistrate of the state, is obliged to take the 
oath of abjuration,*" and to subscribe the Declara- 
tion; aud by la-ws subseq nen t, every other magis- 
trate and lllember of the state, legislatiye and execu- 
tive, are bound under the same obligation." 
As to the plan to which these Inaxims are applied, 
. I caunot spea1.., as I told you, po
itively about it: 
because neither from your letter, nor from any in- 
forillation I have been able to collect, do I find any- 
thing settled, either on the part of the ROlllan Catho- 
lics then1selves, or on that of any persons who lllay 
wish to conduct their affairs in Parlialllent. But if 
I have leave to conjecture, something is in agitation 
towards admitting them, under certain qu.alifications, 
to ha ye some sha're in the election of lnelubers of Par- 
lian1en t. This I understand is the scheme of those 
who are entitled to con1e within your description 
of persons of consideration, properrj"", and character, 
- and firlnly attached to the king and Constitution, 
as by " law e
tablishcd, with a grateful sellse of your 


· A small error of fact as to the abjuration oath, but of no impor- 
tance in the argument. 
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former concessions, and a patient reliance on the be- 
nignity of Parlialnent for the further lnitigation of 
the laws that still affect thel11." - As to the low, 
thoughtless, wild, aud profligate, who have joined 
themselves with those of other professions, but of the 
sanle character, you are not to Ï1nagine that for a 
1110mellt I can suppose them to be 111et with anything 
else than the ll1anly and enlightened energy of a fiI'ln 
goverllmen t, supported by the uIli ted efforts of all 
virtuous men, if ever their proceedings should be- 
COllle so con
iderable as to demand its llotice. I re- 
ally think that such associations should be crushed 
in their very COlnl11encelnent. 
.. . 
Setting, therefore, this case out of the question, 
it becolnes an object of vèry serious consideration, 
whether, because wicked men of various de
criptions 
are engaged in seditious courses, the rational, sober, 
and valuable part of one description should not be 
indulged in their sober and rational expectations. 
You, \vho have looked deeply into the spirit of the 
Popery laws, must be perfectly sensible that a great 
part of the present l11ischief which we abhor in C0111- 
nlon (if it at all exists) has arisen frol11 thel11. Their 
de
lared object \vas, to reduce the Catholics of Ireland 
to a, llliserable populace, \vithout property, \vithout 
estÍlnation, ,vithout education. The professed object 
\vas, to deprive the few 11len, who, in spite of those 
laws, might hold or obtain any property amongst 
them, of all sort of influence or authority over the 
rest. They divided the nation into two distinct Lod- 
ies, without COllll110n interest, sympathy, or conllec- 
tion. One of these bodies \vas to possess all the 
franchises, all the property, all the education: the 
other was to be composed of drawers of water and 


. 
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cntters of turf for then1. ...-tre w"e to be astonished, 
when, by the efforts of so much violence in conquest, 
and so much policy in regulation, continued without 
interillbsion for near an hundr
d years, "
e had re- 
duced then1 to a mob, that, lvhenever they canle to 
act at all, many of them would act exactly like a 
mob, without temper, measure, or foresight? Surely 
it nlight be just now a 111atte1' of temperate discus- 
sion, whether you ought not to apply a remedy to 
the real cause of the evil. If the disorder you speak 
of be real and considerable, you ought to raise au 
aristocratic interest, that is, an interest of property 
and education, amongst them, - and to strengthen, 
by every prudent Ineans, the authority and influence 
of men of that description. It will deserve your best 
thoughts, to exanline whether this can be done with- 
out giying such persons the llleans of denlonstrating 
to the rest that something more is to be got by their 
tenlpcrate conduct than can be expected froln the 
wild and senseless projects of those ,vho do not be- 
long to their body, who have no interest in their well- 
being, and only wish to make them the dupes of their 
turbulent alnbition. 
If the absurd persons you mention find no way of 
providing for liberty, but by overturning this happy 
Con
titution, and introducing a frantic democracy, 
let us take care how we prevent better people from 
any rational expectations of partaking in the benefits 
of that Constitution as it stands. The nlaxÍllls you 
establish cut the matter short. They have no sort of 
connection with the good or the ill behavior of the 
persons who seek relief, or with the proper or Íln- 
proper 111eans by which they seek it. They form a 
perpetual b
r to all pleas and to all expectations. 
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You begin by asserting, that "the Catholics ought 
to enjoy all things u/nder the state, but that they 
ought not to be the state": a position which, I be- 
lieve, in the latter part of it, and in the latitudc there 
expressed, no man of comlllon sense has ever thought 
proper to dispute; because the contrary iUlplies that 
the state ought to be in thcln exclusively. But before 
you have finished the line, you express yourself as if 
the other Inell1ber of your propo::,ition, naluely, that 
" they ought not to be a part of the state," ,vere ne- 
cessarily included in the first, - whereas I conceive it 
to be as different as a part is froll1 the whole, that is, 
just as different as possible. I kno,v, indeed, that it 
is C01111110n ,vith those who talk very differently fro1l1 
you, that is, .with heat and anÎlnosity, to confound 
those things, and to argue the adlnission of the Cath- 
olics into any, however D1inute and subordinate, parts 
of the statc, as a surrender into their hands of the 
,vhole govel'lnnent of the kingdom. To them I have 
nothing at all to say. 
'Vishing to proceed with a deliberative spirit and 
telnper in so very serious a question, I shall attempt 
to analyze, as ,yell as I can, the principlcs you lay 
do,nl, ill order to fit thcln for the grasp of an under- 
standing so little con1prchcnsive as nlillc. - " State," 
- " Protestant," -" Rc\olution." These are terlns 
,vhich, if not well explained, Inay lead us into luan)" 
errors. In the word State 1 conceive there is lnnch 

unbiguity. The state is sometilnes used to signify 
the 1.t'hole c01nnlO'nwealth, cOlnprchcndillg all its orders, 
with the scveral privileges belonging to each. SOBle- 
tilnes it signifies only the higher and ruling part of the 
cOlnmollwealth, which \ve COllUllOllly call the Gov- 
ern1'tlent. In the first sense, to be under the state, 
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but not the state itself, nor any part of it, that is, to 
be nothing at all in the COlunlon wealth, is a situation 
perfectly illtclligilJle, - but to those who fill that sit- 
uation, not very pleasant, when it is understood. It 
is a state of civil servitude, by the very force of the 
definition. Servorlun non est res publica is a very old 
and a very true 1uaxim. This servitude, .which 1nakes 
men subject to a state without being citizens, 111ay be 
1110re or less tolerable froln Inany circumstances; hut 
these CirCUlll
tances, 1110re or less favorable, do not al- 
ter the nature of the thing. The n1Ïldlle&s by which 
absolute Inaster6 exercise their don1Ïllion leaves theu1: 
1nasters still. "e 11lay talk a little preseutly of the-- 
nlanner in which the luajority of the people of Ire- 
land (the Catholics) are affected by this situatioll,_ 
which at present undoubtedly ib theirs, and \vhich 
you are of opinion ought so to continue forever. 
In the other sense of the ,vord IState, by \vhich is 
understood the JSllprerne Governnwnt only, I lllUst ob- 
serve this upon the question: that to exclude ,vhole 
classes of nlen entirely frOl11 this part of government 
canllot be considered as absolute slavery. It only im- 
plies a lo,ver and degraded state of citizenship: such 
is (with 1110re or less strictness) the condition of all 
countries in which an hereditary nobility possess the 
exclusive rule. This lllay be no bad nlode of gov- 
enU11ent, - provided that the personal authority of 
individual nobles be kept in due bounds, that their 
cabals and factions are guarded against with a seyere 
vigilance, and that the people (who have no share in 
granting their own money) are subjected to but light 
Ìlnpo
itions, and are otherwise treated \vith attention, 
and ,vith indulgence to their hUllIors and prejudices. 
The republic of ,-r enice is one of tho::,e which strictly 
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confincs all thc great fUllctions and offices, such as 
are truly state functions and state offices, to those 
who hy hereditary right or achnission are noble Ve- 
nctians. But thcre are lnany officcs, and sonle of 
thOl11 not ll1can nor unprofitable, (that of Chancellor 
is one,) which are reseryed for the cittadini. Of 
these all citizens of Venice are capable. The inhab- 
itants of the terra firma, ,vho are mere subjects of 
conquest, that is, as you express it, under the state, 
but" not a part of it," arc not, however, subjects in 
so very rigorous a sense as not to be capable of nUln- 
berless subordinate elnploYlllcnts. It is, indeed, one 
of the advantages attendilig the narro,v bottom of 
their aristocracy, (narrow as cOlnpared ,vith their 
acquired dOlninions, otherwise broad cnough,) that 
an exclusion 1'1'0111 such elnploynlellts cannot possibly 
be made 31110ngst their sul
jects. There are, besides, 
advantages in states so constituted, by ,vhich those 
who are considered as of an inferior race are indenl" 
nified for their exclusion from the goVerlllnent, and 
frol11 nobler en1ploynlcnts. In all these countries, 
either by cxpress law, or by usage'lllore operative, 
the noble castes are alnlost universally, in thcir turn, 
excluded froln COlll11lerce, manufacture, farn1Ïng of 
land, and in gcncral from all lucrative civil profes- 
sions. The nobles have thc Inonopoly of hOllor; 
the plebeians a monopoly of all the lneans of ac- 
quiring wealth. Thus SOlllC sort of a balance is 
fonned among conditions; a sort of compènsation 
is furnished to those who, in a lÙnited sense, are ex- 
cluded froln the goVerlllnent of the state. 
Betwcen the extrelne of a total exclusion, to which 
your nlaxinl goes, and (tn universal uJlnwdified capaci- 
ty, to which the fanatics prctend, there are nlany 
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different degrees and stages, and a gTeat variety of 
temperaments, upon which prudence may give full 
scope to its exertions. For you know that the decis- 
ions of prudence (contrary to the systenl of the in- 
sane reasoners) differ from those of judicature; and 
that ahnost all the former are detern1ined on the 
more or the less, the earlier or the later, and on a 
balance of advantage and inconvenience, of good and 
evil. 
In all considerations which turn upon the question 
of vesting or continuing the state solely and exclu- 
sively in son1e one de
cription of citizens, prudent 
legisla tors will consider how far the general fonn and 
principles of their comnwnwealth render it fit to be caðt 
into an oliga,.chical shrlpe, or to remain alzeays in it. 
We kno,v that the government of Ireland (the saIne 
as the British) is not in its constitution u'holl!J aristo- 
cratical; and as it is not such in its form, so neither 
is it in its spirit. If it had been inveterately aristo- 
cratical, exclusions might be more patiently sublnit- 
ted to. The lot of one plebeian would be the lot 
of all; and an habitual reverence and adlniration of 
certain falnilies might make the people content to 
see go\erlunent wholly in hands to ,vhonl it seemed 
naturally to belong. But our Constitution has a 
plebeian member, which forms an essential illtegrant 
part of it. A plebeian oligarchy is a monster; and 
no people, not absolutely domestic or predial slaves, 
will long endure it. The Protestants of Ireland are 
not alone sufficiently the people to form a democra- 
cy; and they are too numerous to answer the ends 
and purposes of an aristocracy. .Admiration, that 
first source of obedience, can be only the claim or 
the imposture of the few. I hold it to be absolutely 
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impossible for two millions of plebeians, composing 
certainly a very clear and decided lllajority in that 
class, to becollle so far in love ,vith six or seven hun- 
dred thousand of their fellow-citizens (to all out,vard 
appearance plebcians like then1selves, and lllany of 
theln tradesnlen, servants, and other,vise inferior to 
S0111e of the111) as to see \vith satisfaction, or even 
\vith paticnce, an exclusive po,ver vested in theIll, 
by ,vhich constitutionally they becoille the absolute 
11lasters, and, by the 1nanner8 derived fro1l1 their 
circuillstances, Blust be capable of exercising upon 
then1, daily and hourly, an insulting and vexatious 
superiority. Neither are the 111ajority of the Irish 
indeillnified (as in SOllle aristocracies) for this state 
of hunÜliating vassalage (often inverting the nature 
of things and relations) by having the lower \valks 
of industry ,vholly abandoned to them. They are 
rivalled, to say the least of the matter, in every labo- 
rious and lucrative conrse of life; ,vhile every fran- 
chise, every honor, every trust, cvery place, do,vn to 
the very lowest and least confidential, (besides '\Thole 
professions,) is reserved for the lllaster caste. 
Our Constitution is not Inade for great, general, 
and proscriptive exclusions; sooner or later it ,viII 
destroy thelll, or they will destroy the Constitution. 
In our Constitution there has always been a differ- 
ence between a franchise and an office, and bet,veell 
the capacity for the one and for the other. Fran- 
chiscs \vere supposed to belong to the subJect, as a 
8ld
ject, and not as a member of the governing part of 
the i:tate. The policy of goverlllllent has considered 
them as things very different; for, whilst Parlialllcnt 
excluded by the test acts (and for a while these test 
acts were not a dead letter, as no,v they are in Ellg- 
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land) Protestant Dissenters from all civil and lllili- 
tary en1ployment5, they never touched their rigltt of 
?:oting for Jllembers of Parliament or sitting in either 
House: a point I state, not as approving or cOlldcIun- 
ing, with regard to theIn, the llleasure of exclusion 
from elnploYluents, but to prove that the di
tinction 
has been admitted in legislature, as, in truth, it is 
founded in reason. 
I will not here exaluine "Whether the principles of 
the British [ the Irish] Constitution be .wise or not. 
I nlust aS
Ulne that they are, and that those who 
partake the franchi:-:es which make it partake of a 
benefit. They -who are excluded frolll yotes (un- 
der proper qualifications inherent in the Constitu- 
tion that gives thel11) are excluded, not from the 
state, but froln the British COllstitz tion.. They can- 
not by any possibility, 'whilst they hear its praises 
continually rung in their ears, and are present at 
the declaration -which is so generally and so bra, e- 
ly n1ade by those w'ho po
sess the privilege, that 
the best blood in their veins ough t to be :5hed to 
preserve their share in it, - they, the disfranchi
ed 
part, cannot, I say, think themselves in an happy 
state, to be utterly excluded f1'oln all its direct 
and all its consequential advantages. The popular 
part of the Constitution must be to them by far the 
most odious part of it. To them it is not an actual, 
and, if po
sible, still less a virtual representation. It 
is, indeed, the direct contrary. It is power unlin1Ïted 
placed iu the hands of an adverse desc1'i}Jtion because 
it is an adverse description. .And if they who COIU- 
pose the privileged body have not au interest, they 
must but too frequently have lllotives of pride, pas- 
sion, petulance, peevish jealousy, or tyrauuic suspi- 
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cion, to urge thenl to treat the excluded people with 
contempt and rigor. 
This is not a nlere theory; though, whilst men are 
men, it is a theory that cånnot be false. I do not 
desire to revive all the particulars in nlY memory; I 
wish thenl to sleep forever; but it is ÍlllpossiLle I 
should ,vholly forget ,vhat happened in SOlne parts 
of Ireland, with very few and short intern1Ïssions, 
fronl the year 1761 to the year 1766, both inclu- 
sive. In a country of miserable police, passing fronl 
the extrenles of laxity to the extrellleS of rigor, alnong 
a neglected and therefore disorderly populace, if any 
disturbance or sedition, from any grievance real or 
inlaginary, happened to arise, it was presently per- 
verted from its true nature, often criminal enough 
in itself to 
raw upon it a severe, appropriate pun 
ishnlent: it was metamorphosed into a conspiracy 
against the state, and prosecuted as such. Àlnongst 
the Catholics, as being by far the most n Ulnerous and 
the most wretched, all sorts of offenders against the 
la,,'s nlust comillonly be found. The punish111ent of 
low people for the offences usual among lo,v people 
would warrant no inference against any descriptions 
of religion or of politics. Men of consideration fron1 
their age, their profession, or their character, men 
of proprietary landed estates, substantial renters, opu- 
lent 111erchants, physicians, and titular bishops, could 
not easily be suspected of riot in open day, or of noc- 
turnal assemblies for the purpose of pulling down 
hedges, nlaking breaches in park-walls, firing barns, 
maiming cattle, and outrages of a sinlilar nature, 
which characterize the disorders of 
n oppressed or 
a licentious populace. But when the evidence given 
on the trial for such misdemeanors qualified them as 
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0"'\ e1't acts of high treason, and when witnesses were 
found (such witnesses as they were) to depose to the 
taking of oaths of allegiance by the rioters- to the king 
of France, to their being paid by his 1110ney, and e111- 
bodied and exercised under his officers, to overturn 
the state for the purposes of that potentate, - in that 
ca
e, the rioters Inight (if the witness was believed) 
be supposed only the troops, aud persons more repu- 
table the leaders and commanders, in such a rebellion. 
All classes in the obnoxious description, who could 
not be suspected of the lower crime of riot, might be 
involved in the odium, in the suspicion, and some. 
tÎ1nes in the punislunent, of a higher and far ll10re 
criminal species of offence. These proceedings did 
not arise from anyone of the Popery laws since 
repealed, but from this circumstance, that, when it 
ans.wered the purposes of an election party or a 
D1alevolen t person of influence to forge such plots, 
the people had no protection. The people of that 
description have no hold on the gentlemen ,vho 
aspire to be popular representatives. The candi- 
dates neither love nor respect nor fear them, indi- 
vidually or collectively. I do not think this evil (an 
evil alnongst a thousand others) at this day entirely 
over; for I conceiY"e I have lately seen son1e indica- 
tion of a disposition perfectly similar to the old one,- 
that is, a disposition to carry the imputation of crimes 
from persons to descriptions, and wholly to alter the 
character alld quality of the offences themselves. 
This uniY"ersal exclusion seems to n1e a serious evil, 
- because many collateral oppressions, besides what 
I have just now stated, have arisen frolH it. In things 
of this nature it would not be either easy or proper 
to quote chapter and verse; but I have great reason 
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to believe, particularly since the Octennial Act, that 
several have refused at all to let their lands to Ro- 
man Catholics, because it would so far disable them 
from promoting such interests in counties as they 
were inclined to favor. They .who consider also the 
state of all sorts of tradesn1en, shopkeepers, and par- 
ticularly publicans in towns, must soon discern the 
disadvantages under which those labor who have no 
votes.. It cannot be otherwise, whilst the spirit of 
elections and the tendencies of hUlnan nature con- 
tinue as they are. If property be artificially separat- 
ed from franchise, the franchise must in son1e way 
or other, and in some proportion, naturally attract 
property to it. 
Iany are the collateral disadvanta- 
ges, amongst a privile.rJ P ([ people, .which lllust attend 
on those who have no privileges. 
Among the rich, each individual, with or .without a 
franchise, is of importance; the poor and the 111iddling 
are no otherwise so than as they obtain son1e collec- 
tive capacity, and can be aggregated to some corps. 
If legal ways are not found
 illegal will be resorted 
to; and seditious clubs and confederacies, such as 
no man living holds in greater horror than I do, will 
grow and flourish, in spite, I am afraid, of anything 
which ca.n be done to prevent the evil. Lawful en- 
joyment is the surest method to prevent unlawful 
gratification. Where there is property, there will be 
less theft; ,vhere there is marriage, there will always 
be less fornication. 
I have said enough of the question of state, as it 
affects the people merely as such. But it is COlllpli- 
cated with a political question relative to religion, to 
which it is very necessary I should say something,- 
because the term Protestant, which you apply, is too 
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general for the conclu
ions which one of your accu- 
rate under
tanding would wish to 
ra'v froll1 it, and 
because a great deal of arglunellt will depend on the 
use that is n1ade of that tenu. 
It is not a fundalnental part of the settlelllellt at 
the Revolution that the state should be Protestant 
'U'itlwut any qualifi('alion of tlte fenn. 'Yith a qualifi- 
cation it is unquestionably true; not in all its lati- 
tude. With the qualification, it was true before the 
Revolution. Our predeces
or
 in legislation ,vere not 
so irrational (not to say ilnpious) as to fonn an op- 
erose ecclesiastical establishn1ent, and even to render 
the state itself in SOI11e degree subservient to it, \\"hen 
their religion (if such it n1ight be called) was noth- 
ing but a 111ere negation of SOlne other,-without any 
posith'"e idea, either of doctrine
 discipline, wOl'f"hip, 
or luorals, in the schen1e .which they profe
sed tholn- 
selves, and lfhich they Ï111posec1 upon others, even 
under penalties and incapacities. No 
 Xo 
 This 
neyer could have been done, even by reasonable athe 4 
ists. They who think religion of no Îlnportance to 
the state have abandoned it to the conscience or 
caprice of the indiyidual; they Inake no provision 
for it whatsoever, but leave eyery club to Inake, or 
not, a voluntary contribution to,,-ards its support. ac- 
cording to their fancie
. This "-ould be consistent. 
The other always appeared to 111e to be a Inonster of 
contradiction and absurdity. It was for that reason 
 
that, some years ago, I strenuously opposed the cler- 
gy who petitioned
 to the number of ahout three 
hundred, to be freed froln the subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, without propo
ing to 
ub
titute 
any other in their place. There lle'
er has been a 
religion of the state (the few years of the Parlianlellt 
VOL. IV. 17 
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only excepted) hut that of the Episcopal Church of 
England: the Episcopal Church of England, before 
the Refonnation, connected with the see of ROllle ; 
since then, disconnected, and protesting against SOllle 
of her doctrines, and against the whole of her author- 
ity, as binding in OUT national church: nor did the 
fUlldanlcntal hnvs of this kingdolll (in Ireland it bas 
been the sall1e) ever kno\v, at any period, any other 
church as an obJect of e.'itablÙ51unent, - or, in that light, 
any other Protestant religion. Kay, our Protestant 
toleratiun itself, at the Revolution, and until within 
a few years, required a 
ignature of thirty-six, and 
a part of the thirty-seventh, out of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 80 little idea had they at the Revolution 
of establishing Prote
tantisln indefinitely, that they did 
not indefinitely tolerate it under that naine. 1 do not 
mean to praise that strictness, \vhere nothing Il10re 
than merely religious toleration is concerned. Tol- 
eration, being a part of 11loral and political prudence, 
ought to be tender and large. A tolerant govern- 
IllCllt ought not to be too scrupulous in its investi- 
gations, but Inay bear without blaIne, not only very 
ill-grounded doctrines, but even n1any things that 
are positively vices, where thoy are adulta et præl'a- 
lida. The good of the cOlnlnonwealth is the rule 
which rides over the rest; and to this every other 
ml1st conlpletely sublnit. 
The Church of Scotland knows as little of Protes- 
tantism und{1fined as tho Church of England and Ire- 
land do. She has by the articles of union secured to 
herself the perpetual establislnllent of tlw GUJlj'e.'i
iun 
of Faith, and the Presbyterian Church gOyel'lllnent. 
In England, even during the troubled illterregnulll, 
it was not thought fit to cstablish a negative l'cligion : 
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but the Parlialnent settled the Pl"í!sbyterian as the 
Church discipline, the Directory as the rule of puhlic 
u.:orsltip, and the TVestJninster (,-Yate('his1n as the ill
ti- 
tute of faith. This is to show that at no tinle was 
the Protestant religion, undefined, e
tabli
hed here or 
anywhere else, a
 I belic\e. I an1 :;urc, that. when 
the three religions \vere established in GCrIllê.lny, they 
were expre
:;ly characterized and declared to be the 
Evangelic, the Reformed, and the CatltfJlic -,' each of 
which bas its confe
sion of faith and it
 settled disci- 
pline: so that you always may kno"
 the best and the 
worst of theIn, to enable you to lllake the IllO::;t of 
what is good, and to correct or to qualify or to guard 
against whatever n1ay seelll eyil or dangerous. 
...-ts to the coronation oath, to ,,-hich you allude, as 
opposite to adruitting a Roman Catholic to the u
e 
of any franchise whatsoever, I cannot think that .the 
king would be perjured, if he gave his a

ellt to any 
regulation which Parliarnent might think fit to nlake 
with regard to that affair. The king is bound by 
law, as clearly specified in se\Teral acts of Parlianlcllt, 
to be in con1ulullion \yith the Church of England. It 
is a part of the tenure by which he holds his crO"
ll ; 
and though no provision was luadc till the Rc\'olu- 
tion, which could be called positiye and valid in la,v, 
to ascertain this great principle, I have always con- 

idered it as in fact flllldanlental, that the king of 
England should be of the Christian religion, accord- 
ing to the national legal church for the tilne being. 
I conceive it wa
 so before the Refonnation. Since 
the Refornlatioll it becanlc douùly necessary ; becau
e 
the king is the head of that church.. in sonIC sort an 
ecclesiastical person, - and it 'would be incongruous 
and absurd to have the head of the Church of one 
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faith, and the 111(nnbers of another. The king nlay 
inherit the crown as a Protestant
. but he canllot hold 
it, according to la\v, \vithout being a Protestant of tlte 
OkUFclt of England. 
Before- we take it for granted that the king is 
bound by his coronation oath not to adll1Ît any ùf 
his Catholic suLjects to the rights and liberties which 
ought to belong to then1 as Englislunen, (not as re- 
ligionists,) or to settle the conditions or proportions 
of such adnlÎ
sioll Ly an act of Parlia1uent, I wish 
you to place before your eyes that oath itself, as it 
is settled in the act of William and l\Iary. 


"Will you to the utmost of your po\ver maintain 
1 2 3 
the laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, 
4 
and the Protestant Reformed Religion established by 
5 
law? And will you preserve unto the bislwps and 
clergy of this reahn, and to the churches conlluitted 
to tlteÙ9 charge, all such fights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain unto theln, or any of them? 
- All this I promise to do." 
Here are the coronation engagelnents of the king. 
In thOll1 I do not find one word to preclude his l\Iaj- 
esty fr01n cOllf'enting to any arrange1nent which Par- 
lia1nent n1ay nlake with regard to the civil privileges 
of any part of his subjects. 
It may not be an1Ïs
, on account of the light which 
it ,vill thro\v on this discussion, to look a little 1nore . 
narro-:.vly into the lllatter of that oath, - in order to 
discoYtr how far it has hitherto operated, or how far 
in future it ought to operate, as a bar to any pro- 
ceedings of the crown and ParlÜllnellt ill favor of 
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those against whom it may he 
nppo
ed that the king 
has engaged to support the Protestant Church of Eng- 
land in the two kingclolns in which it is established 
by law. First. the king sw"ears he will luaintain to 
the utrnost of his power" the laws of God.:' I sup- 
pose it Ineans the natural 1110ral laws. - Secondly, 
he swears to 111f1intain Co. the true profe
!'ion of the 
Gospel." By which I suppose is understood affirm- 
ath'ely the Ohristian religion. - Thirdly, that he 
'will Inaintain "the Protestant refol'll1ed religion." 
This leaves me no power of suppo!'ition or conjec- 
ture; for that Protef:tant reforlned religion is defin- 
ed and described by the sub!'eqnent words, "ef:tah- 
lished by lR\,,""; and in this in
tance, to define it 
beyond all po

ibility of doubt. he swears to main- 
tain the" bishops and clergy, and the churches COll1- 
Il1itted to their charge," in their rights present and 
future. 
The oath as effectually preycnts the king fronl do- 
ing anything to the prejudice of the Church. in fa\or 
of sectaries, Jews. )1aholnetans. or plaiu a\owed infi- 
dels. as if he shoulrl do the san1e thing in fuyor of 
the Catholics. Yon 'will see that it is the sanle Prot- 
estant Church. so described. that the king is to n1ain- 
tain and cOlnlllunicate "\vith. accorr1inf!' to the ...lct of 
Settlen1ent of the 12th and 12th of ,Yïllian1 the Third. 
The act of the 5th of _tnne. 111ade in prospect of the 
Union, is entitled. "..A.ll act for securing' the Church 
of England as by law estahli
hcd." It n1eant to ;:tuarrl 
the Church iInplicitly again
t any other mode of Prot- 
estant religion ,vhich Inight creep in hy IneallS of the 
Union. It proyes heyond an doubt, that the lc:risla- 
ture did not Inean to guard the Church on one part 
only, and to leave it defenceless and exposed upon 
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every other. This church, in that act, is declared to 
be " fundanlental and essential" forever, ill the 00n 4 
stitution of the United Kingdoln, so far as England 
is concerned; and I suppose, as the hnv stands, even 
since the independence, it is so in Ireland. 
A II this shows that the religion .which the king is 
bound to Inaintaill has a positive part in it, as ,veIl 
as a negative, - and that the positive part of it (in 
which "1"e are in perfect agreen1cnt with the Catholics 
and ,vith the Church of Scotland) is infinitcly the 
Inost valuable and essential. Such an agrecillent "
e 
had ,yith Protestant Dissenters in England, of those 
descriptions ,vho can1e under the Toleration A.ct of 
ICing ,Villianl and Queen l\Iary: an act coeval ,vith 
the Revolution; and which ought, on the principles 
of the gentlen1en ,,,ho oppose the relicf to the Catho- 
lics, to have been held sacred and unalterable. 'Yhcth- 
er we agree ,yith the present Protestant Dissenters in 
the points at the Revolution held essential and fun- 
dalnental alnong Christians, or in any other funda- 
n1ental, at present it is in1possihle for us to kno,v: 
because, at their o,vn very earncst desire, we have re- 
pealed the Toleration Act of 'Yillianl and 
fary, and 
discharged theIll froIll the signa.ture required by that 
act; and because, for the far greater part, they pub- 
licly declare against all n1anner of confessions of faith, 
even the Consen
u,'i. 
For reasons forcible enough at all tilncs, but at 
this tÎlne particularly forcible with Ine, I dwell a 
little the longer upon this nlatter, anù take the 
more pains, to put us both in n1ind that it ,,-a
 
not settled at the Revolution that the state should 
be Protestant, in the latitude of the te1'111 , but in 
a defined and IÏ1nited 
ense only, and that in ihat 
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sense only the king is sworn to Inaintain it. To 
suppose that the king has sworn .with his UÌlll0st 
power to n1aintaill ,,-hat it is wholly out of his 
power to discover, or '" hich, if he could discover, 
he nlight discover to consif't of things directly COll- 
tradictory to each other
 SOl11e of then1 perhalJS inl- 
pious, blasphelnous, and seditious upon principle, 
would be not only a gross, but a 1110st n1Ìschiev- 
ous absurdity. If 111ere dissent from the Church of 
ROine be a luerit, he that dissents the 1110st perfectly 
is the 1110St meritorious. In luallY points w'e hold 
strongly .with that church. He that clif'sents through- 
out with that church will dissent with the Church 
of England, and then it will be a part of his 111erit 
that he dissents with ourselyes: a ,,-hÏ1n
ical 
pe- 
cies of merit for any set of filen to establish. 'Ye 
quarrel to extrenlity with those who we kno" agree 
"ith us in 1nany thiugs; but ,ye are to be 
o Inali- 
cious even in the principle of our friendships, that 
,ve are to cherish in our bO
0111 those who accord 
'with us in nothing, because, ,,-hilst they despif'e our- 
selves, they abhor, eyen D10re than .we do, those with 
whom we have SOllie disagreen1ent. ...1 lnan is cer- 
tainly the Inost perfect Protestant "rho protests 
against the whole Christian religion. 'Yhether a 
person's having no Christian religion be a title to 
favor, in exclusion to the largef't description of Chris- 
tians, ,vho hold all the doctrines of Christianity, though 
holding along with thelTI SOlne errors and SOlne super- 
fluities, is rather t110re than any 111an
 who has not 
becolne recreant and apo
tate frotH his bapti
Ill, ,,'ill, 
I believe, choose to affirnl. The countenance giyen 
frolll a spirit of controversy to that negative religion 
may by degrees encourage light and unthinking peo- 
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pIe to a total indifference to everything positive in 
matters of doctrine, and, in the end, of practice too. 
If continued, it would play the game of that sort of 
active, proselytizing, and persecuting atheism which 
is the disgrace and calan1Ïty of our time, and \vhich 
we see to be as capaLle of f:;ubverting a government 
as any mode can be of n1Ïsguided zea
 for better 
things. 
Now let us fairly see \vhat course has been taken 
relative to those against whonl, in part at least, the 
king has sworn to Inaintaill a church, positive in its 
doctrine and its discipline. The first thing done, even 
when the oath was fresh in the mouth of the sover- 
eigns, was to give a toleration to Protestant Dissent- 
ers whosc doctrines they ascertained. As to the 111ere 
civil privileges which the Dissenters held as subjects 
before the Revolution, these were not touched at all. 
The la\vs have fully penuitted, in a qualification for 
all offices, to such Dissenters, an occasional confor1n- 
ity: a thing I believe singular, where tests are ad- 
mitted. The act, called the Test Act, itself, is, with 
regard to theIn, gro\vn to be hardly anything 1nore 
than a dead letter. 'Vhenever the Dissenters cease 
by their conduct to give any alarln to the govern- 
ment, in Church and State, I think it very probable 
that even this matter, rather disgustful than incon- 
venient to them, may ue removed, or at least so 11l0d- 
Hied as to distinguish the qualification to those offices 
which really guide the state froln those which are 
merely instrumental, or that SOlne other and better 
tests may be put in their place. 
So far af:; to England. In Ireland you have outran 
us. Without waiting for an English exalnple, you 
have totally, and without any modification whatso- 
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ever, repealed the test as to Protestant Dissenters. 
Not having the repealing act by Ine, I ought not to 
say positively that there is no exception in it; but if 
it be what I suppose it is, you kno\v very well that a 
Jew in religion, or a )1aholnetall, or even a public, 
declared atheist and Llaspheiller, is perfectly qualified 
to be Lord-Lieutenant, a lord-ju
tice, or even keeper 
of the king's conscience, and by virtue of his office 
(if \v.ith you it be as it is with us) adn1Ínistrator to 
a great part of the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
cro\vn. 
Now let us deal a little fairly. We must adn1Ít 
that Protestant Dissent "
as one of the quarters from 
w"hich danger \vas apvrehended at_ the Revolution, 
and against which a part of the coronation oath was 
peculiarly directed. By this unqualified repeal you 
certainly did not nleall to deny that it "'"as the duty 
of the crown to preserve the Church against Protes- 
tant Dissenters; or taking this to be the true sense 
of the two Revolution acts of King 'Yilliam, and of 
the previous and subsequent Union acts of Queen 
..Anne, you did not declare by this 1110st unqualified 
repeal, by \vhich you broke down all the barriers, 
not invented, indeed, but carefully preserved, at the 
Reyolution, - you did not then and by that proceed- 
ing declare that you had advised the king to ve1jury 
towards God and perfidy towards the Church. Ko! 
far, very far froln it ! You never .would have done it, 
if you did not think it could be done with perfect re- 
pose to the royal conscience, and perfect safety to the 
national established religion. Yon did this uron a 
full consideration of the circumstances of your coun- 
try. No\v, if circlilllstances required it, why should 
it be cOlltrar y to the kino"s oath his Parliament J 'uù o '- 
.0' 0 
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ing on those CirCU111stances, to restore to his Catholic 
people, in such nleasure and with such 1110difications 
as the puLlic wisdolll shall think proper to add, 
ome 
part ill these fi-anchises ,vhich they fOl'lnerly had held 
without any limitation at all, and which, upon no 
ort 
of urgent reason at the tilne, they ,vere deprived of? 
If such 111eanS can "with any probability be shown, 
fron1 circHlllstances, rather to add strength to our 
mixed eccle
iastical ånd secular Constitution than to 
weaken it, surely they are Ineans infinitely to be 
preferred to penalties, incapacities, aud proscriptious, 
continued froll1 generation to generation. They are 
perfectly consistent ,vith the other parts of the cor- 
onation oath, in ,vhich the king swears to luaintain 
"the la,vs of God and the true profession of the 
Go
pel, and to govern the people according to the 
statutes in Parlianlent agreed upon, and the laws 
and custolns of the reallll." In consenting to such 
a statute, the crown ,vould act at least as agreeable 
to the la,vs of God, and to the true profession of the 
Gospel, and to the laws and CustOll1S of the kingdolll: 
as George the First diù, ,vheu he vassed the statute 
,vhich took froll1 the body of the people everything 
which to that hour, and even after the 1110nstrous 
acts of the 2nd and 8tb of ..A,-nne, (the objects of. our 
COlnmon hatred,) they still enjoyed inviolate. 
It is hard to distinguish with the last degree of 
accuracy ,vhat la,vs are fundaUlental, and what not. 
However, there is a distinction hetween theIn, author- 
ized by the ,vriters on jurisprudence, and rccognizeù 
in f:o;onle of our statutes. I adnlÎt the acts of I
iJlg 
'Villian1 and Quecn Anne to be fundaillental, but 
they are not the only fundalnental laws. The law 
called ßIa[JJl.a Oltarta, by ,vhich it is vroviJeù that 
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"no man shall be dissei
eù of his liberties and free 
custon1S but by the judgll1ent of his peers or the laws 
of the land," (ll1eanillg clearly, for SOlne proved crilne 
tried and adjudged,) I take to be a fundamental law. 
!\" O\V, although this )Iagna Charta, or 80111e of the 
statutes establishing it, provide that that la'w shall 
be perpetual, and all statutes contrary to it shall ue 
void, yet I cannot go so far as to deny the authority 
of statutes made in defiance of )Iagna Charta and all 
it
 principles. This, ho\vever, I will say, - that it is 
a very venerable law, made by very wise and learned 
Inen, and that the legislature, in their atte111pt to per- 
petuate it, even against the authority of future Par- 
lianlents, have sho,vn their judglnent that it is j'lln- 
damental, on the san1e grounds and ill the sanle 
nlanuer that the act of the fifth of Anne has con- 
sidered and declared the establislul1ellt of the Church 
of England to be fundalnental. )Iagna Charta, ,,
hich 
secured these franchises to the subjects, regarded the 
rights of freeholders in counties to be as n1uch a fuu- 
dan1en tal part of the Constitution as the cstablish- 
lllent of the Church of England was thought either 
at that tin1e, or in the act of King 'Yillian1, or in the 
act of Queen Anne. 
The churclunen ,vho ìed in that transaction cer- 
tainly took care of the material interest of which they 
were the natural guardians. It is the first article of 
3Iagna Charta, " that the Church of England shall be 
free," &c., &c. But at that period, churcluuen and 
barons and knights took care of the franchises and 
free cuSt01l1S of the people, too. Those franchises are 
part of the Constitution itself, and inseparable from 
it. It would be a very strange thing, if there should 
not only exist anon1alies in our la1vs, a thing not easy 
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to prevent, but that the fundamental parts of the 
Constitution should be perpetually and irreconcila- 
bly at variance ,vith each other. I cannot persuade 
111yself that the lovers of our church are not as able to 
find effectual ,vays of reconciling its safety \vith the 
franchises of the people as the ecclesiastics of the thir- 
teenth century were able to do; I cannot conceiyc 
how anything worse can be said of the Protestant 
religion of the Church of Englaud than this, - that, 
wherever it is judged proper to give it a legal estab- 
lisillnent, it becoilles necessary to deprive the body 
of the people, if they adhere to their old opinions, of 
" their liberties and of all their free CUStOU1S," and to 
reduce then1 to a state of civil servitude. 
There is no n1an on earth, I believe, 1110re \villing 
than I alll to lay it down as a fUlldan1ental of the 
Constitution, that the Church of England should be 
united and even identified with it; but, allowing this, 
I cannot allow that all laws of regulation, Inade frOln 
time to time, in support of that fllndaillelltalla"w, are 
of course equally fundau1ental and equally unchange- 
able. This would be to confound all the branches of 
legislation and of jurisprudence. The crown and the 
personal safety of the 1110narch are fundarnentals in 
our Constitution: yet I hope that no man regrets 
that the rabble of statutes got together during the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, by ,vhich treasons are 
multiplied with so prolific an energy, ha.ve been aU 
repealed in a body; although they were all, or 11l0st 
of them, lnade in support of things truly fUlldalncn tal 
in our Constitution. So ,vere several of the acts by 
which the crown exercised its supremacy: such as 
the act of Elizabeth for lllakillg the hi!Jh cornm'is
5'iun 
courts, and the like; as well as things Inade treason 
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in the time of Charlcs the Second. X one of this spe- 
cies of secondary and subsidiary laU's have been held 
fundanlental. They have yielded to CirCUll1stances; 
particularly w.here they were thought, even in their 
conseqnences, or obliquely, to affect other fuudamen- 
tals. How 111uch 1110re, certainly, ought they to give 
way, when, as in our case, they affect
 uot here and 
there, in some particular point, or in thcir conse- 
quence, but universally, collecti,ely, and directly, 
the fundalnental franchises of a people equal to the 
whole inhabitants of several respectable kingdonls 
and states: equal to the subjects of the kings of Sar- 
dinia or of Denmark; equal to those of the United 
Netherlands; and more than are to be found in all 
the states of Switzerland. This way of proscribing 
men by whole nations, as it were, froln all the bene- 
fits of the Constitution to which they ,vere born, I 
never can believe to be politic or expedient, much 
less necessary for the existence of any state or church 
in the world. Whenever I shall be cOllvinced, which 
will be late and reluctantly, that the safety of the 
Church is utterly inconsistent "With all the ci,il rights 
whatsoever of the far larger part of the inhaþitants of 
our 
ountry, I shall be extreu1ely sorry for it; be- 
cause I shall think the Church to be truly in danger. 
It is putting things into the position of an ugly alter- 
native, into which I hope in God they never will be 
put. 
I have said most of what occurs to me on the top- 
ics you touch upon, relative to the religion of the 
king, and his coronation oath. I shall conclude the 
observations which I wished to submit to you on this 
point by assuring you that I think you the 1110st re- 
mote that can be conceived froil1 the metaphysicians 
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of our times, ,vho are the 1110St fooli
h of Incn, and 
who, dealing in uniyersals and ef\sences, see no dif- 
ference between 11101'0 and les
, - and who of conrse 
\vould think that the reason of the la\v which obliged 
the king to be a COIllillunicant of the Church of Eng- 
land ,vonld be as valid to exclude a Catholic frolU 
being an exciselnan, or to depriye a luan ,vho has 
five hundred a year, under that description, fron1 
voting on a par with a factitious Protestant Dissent- 
ing freeholder of forty shillings. 
Recollect, Iny dear friend, that it was a fundan1en- 
tal principle in the French monarchy, ,vhilst it stood, 
that the state should be Catholic; yet the Edict of 
N antes gave, not a full ecclesiastical, but a complete 
civil e8tabll
shrnent, with places of ,vhich only they 
were capable, to the Calvinists of France, - and there 
were very few employn1ents, indeed, of which thoy 
were not capable. The world praised the Cardinal 
de Riche1ieu, who took the first opportunity to strip 
them of their fortified places and cautionary to\vns. 
The saIne world held and does hold in execration (so 
far as that business is concerned) the 111e1110ry of 
Louis the Fourteenth, for the total repeal of that 
fayorable edict; though the talk of "fllUdall1entaJ 
laws, established religion, religion of the prince, 
safety to the state," &c., &c., was then a
 largely 
held, and with as bitter a reyival of the anilnosities 
of the civil confusions during the struggles between 
the parties, as now they can be in Ireland. 
Perhaps there are persons who think that the same 
reason does not hold, when the religious relation of the 
sovereign and subject is changed; but they who have 
their shop full of false weights and Ineasures, and 
who in1agille that the adding or taking away the 
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name of Prote
tant or Papist, Guelph or Ghibelline, 
alters all the princilJles of equity, policy, and pru- 
dence, leave us no COIlllllOll data upon \\"hich we can 
reason. I therefore pass by all this, \vhich on you 
will nlake no inlpre

ioll, to con1e to what seen1
 to 
be a serious con
ideration in your 111ind: I lnean the 
dread you express of .., re\yiewing, for the purpose of 
altering, the princ
)le8 0./ the Rel'olution." Thi
 i
 an 
interesting topic, 011 W1lich I will, as fully as your 
leisure and 11line pennits, lay before you the idea
 
I haT'e fonned. 
First, I cannot possibly confonnd in IllY Il1incl all 
the things which were done at the Rcyoilltioll with 
the principles of the Revolution. .cts in Ino
t great 
changes, Inany things were done frolH the necc

ities 
of the time, \vell or ill understood, froln pas
ion or 
from vengeance, w.hich were not only not perfectly 
agreeable to its principle
, but in the 1l10
t direct con- 
tradiction to them. I shall not think that the depri- 
vation of SOlne millions of people of all the right
 of 
citizens, and all interest in thp Con:.:titZltiun, in a.nd to 
u'lâeh they were born, was a thing confol'lnable to the 
declared principles of the Reyolution. This I am sure 
is true relatively to England (where the operation of 
these ([uti-principles cOluparatively w"ere of little ex- 
tent); and sonle of our late la\vs, in repealing acts 
made iUlnlediately aftcr the Revolution, achnit that 
sonle things then done were not dono in the true 
spirit of the Rcvolution. But the Revolution op- 
erated differently in England and Irelalld
 in 11lany, 
and these essential particulars. 
uppo
ing the prin... 
ciples to have been altogether the 
alne in both king- 
dOlUS, by the application of those principles to very 
different objects the whole spirit of the systenl ,ras 
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changed, not to say reversed. In Eng
and it ,vas the 
struggle of the great body of the people for the estab- 
lislllnent of their liberties, against the efforts of a very 
small faction, who ,vould have oppressed thenl. In 
Ireland it was the establislunent of the po,ver of the 
slnaller nUlnber, at the expense of the civil liberties 
and properties of the far greater part, and at the ex- 
pense of the political liberties of tho ,vhole. It was, 
to say the truth, not a revolution, hut a conquest: 
which is not to say a great deal in its favor. To in- 
sist on everything done in Ireland at the Revolution 
would be to insist on. the severe and jealous policy of 
a conqueror, in the crude settlelnent of his new acqui- 
sition, as a permane'J'ìt rule for its future governn1ent. 
This no power, in no country that ever I heard of, 
has done or professed to do, - except in Ireland; 
where it is done, and possibly by 80n1e people will 
be professed. Tilne has, by degrees, in all other 
places and periods, blended and coalited the COll- 
q nered with the conquerors. So, after SOlne tinle, 
and after one of the 1110st rigid conquests that we 
read of in history, the Norlnans softened into the Eng- 
lish. I wish you to turn your recollection to the 
fine speech of Cerealis to the Gauls, lnadc to dis
uade 
the1n froln revolt. Speaking of the Ron1ans, - "No8 ' 
quaulvis toties lacessiti, jure victoriæ id sohlln vobis 
addidilnus, quo pacem tuerennlr: nanl neque quics 
gentium sine arlTIis, neque arllla sine stipendiis, ne- 
que stipendia sine tributis haberi queallt. Gætera 
in communi sita s'unt: 
psi plerunlque llostris excr- 
citibus præsidetis: ipsi has aliasque provincias reg i- 
t'is: nil separat'lt1n clausunzve. Proinde paCelTI et 
urbem, qualTI victores victique eodenl ;"ure obtÙtemus, 
amate, colite." You will consider whether the ar- 
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guments used by that Roman to these Gauls would 
apply to the ca
e in Ireland, - and whether you could 
use so IJlausiùle a preamble to any severe w.arllillg 
you nlight think it proper to hold out to those who 
should resort to sedition, instead of supplication, to 
obtain any object that trley iliay pursue ,vith the gov- 
ernIng power. 
For a lunch longer period than that which had sut:' 
ficed to blend the ROlnans 'with the nation to which of 
all others they were the Inost ad,
cr
e, the Prote
tants 
settled in Ireland considered thenl
el '-es in no other 
light than that of a sort of a colonial garrison, to 
keep the natives in subjection to the other state of 
Great Britain. The ,vhole spirit of the Revolution 
in Ireland was that of not the mildest conq uero!'... 
In truth, the spirit of those proceedings did not COID- 
nlcnce at that era, nor was religion of allY kind their 
prilnary object. \"hat ,vas dOlle was not in the spirit 
of a contest between two religious factioll
1 but be- 
tween t,vo adverse nations. The statute
 of Kilkenny 
show that the spirit of the Popery la wS 1 and SOlne 
eVén of their actual prøvisiolls, as a}J}Jlied betw.een 
Englishry and lrishry, had existeù ill that hara
sed 
èoulltry before the ,\ords Protestant and jJ up Ù5t were 
heard of in the world. If we read Baron Finglaf:, 
Spenser, and 8ir John Ða,-ies, ,ve canllot lui5
 the 
true genius and policy of the Ellgli
h govenuuent 
there before the Revolution, as ,veIl as during the 
'whole reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir John Ðêlyies 
boasts of the benefits receiyed by the natives, by ex- 
tending to then1 the English la"
, and turning the 
whole kingdolu into shire ground. But the appear- 
ance of things alone ",.as changed. The original 
schen1e was never deviated from for a single hour. 
VOL. IV. 18 
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Unheard-of confiscations were lnade in the northern 
parts, upon grounds of plots and conspiracies, never 
proved upon their supposed authors. The ,val' of 
chicane succeeded to the war of arlns and of hostile 
statutes; and a regular series of operations was car- 
ried on, particularly froln Chichester's time, in the 
ordinary courts uf justice, and by special cOllllnissions 
and inquisitions, - first under pretence of tenures, 
and then of titles in the crown, for the purpose of the 
total extirpation of the interest of the natives in their 
OW'll soil, - until this species of subtle ravage, being 
carried to the last excess of oppres
ion and insolence 
under Lord Strafford, it kindled the flalnes of that 
rebellion which broke out in 1G-!1. By the issue of 
that war, by the turn 'which the Earl of Clarendon 
gave to things at the Restoratioll
 and by the total 
reduction of the kingdoln of Ireland in 1601, the 
ruin of the native Irish, and, in a great lneasure, too, 
of the first races of the English, w'as cOlnpletely ac- 
complished. The new English interest ,vas settled 
with as solid a stability as anything in lnunall affitirs 
can look for. All the penal laws of that unparalleled 
code of oppression, '\Thich ,vere lnade after the la
t 
event, were Inanifestly the effccts of national hatred 
and scorn towards a conquered people, ,vholn the 
victors delighted to tran1ple upon and were not at 
all afraid to provoke. They ,vere not the effect of 
their fears, but of their security. They ,vho careied 
on this systen1 looked to the irresistible force of Great 
Britain for their support in their acts of power. 
They were quite certain that no cOlnplaints of the 
natives ,vould be heard 011 this side of the water with 
any other sentilnents than tho
e of cOlltelnpt and in- 
dignation. Their cries served only to augluent their 
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torture. )Iachincs which conld answer their pur- 
poses so well must be of an excellent contri\'ance. 
Indeed, in England, the double nalne of the cOlnplain- 
ant
, Irish and Papists, (it would be hard to 
ay 
,vhich singly was the most odious,) shut up the 
hearts of everyone against thein. "
hil
t that tC111- 
per pre\'ailed, (and it pre\'ailed in all it
 force to a 
time within our memory,) e\'ery measnre "Têl:3 pleasing 
and popular just in proportion as it tended to hara
:- 
and ruin a set of people who were looked upon a:s en- 
emies to God and man, and, indeed, as a race of big- 
oted savages who were a disgrace to human nature 
itself. 
However, as the English in Ireland began to be 
domiciliated, they began also to recollect that they 
had a country. The English Í1 1 terest, at first by faint 
aud almost insensible degrees, Lut at length openly 
and avowedly, became an independent Irish Ùdereðt
 
-full as independent as it could e\'er haye been if it 
had continued in the persons of the llatiye Irish: and 
it was maintained with 1110re skill and 1n01'e con:sist- 
ency than probably it would have been in theirs. 
With their views, the An!JZo-Irish changed their nU1X- 
ims: it was necessary to delTIOnstrate to the whole 
people that there "as something, at least, of a COll1- 
mon interest, conlbined with the independen
r. ,vhich 
was to become the ohject of common exertions. The 
ll1ildness of go\'e1'nn1ent produced the fir
t relaxation 
towards the Irish; the necessities. and, in parC too
 
the temper that predon1inated at this great changc
 
produced the second and the l110st Í1nportant of the
e 
relaxations. English government and Iri
h legisla- 
. ture felt jointly the propriety of this 1nea
U1'e. The 
Irish Parlialnent and nation becaine independent. 
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The true revolution to you, that which Inost in- 
trinsically and substantially rm;cn11JIl
d the English 
Revolution of 1688, \vas the Irish Re\
ollltion of 
1782. The Irish Parliall1ent of 1782 bore little 1'0- 
sCluhlance to that ,vhich sat in that kingdoll1 after 
the period of the first of these revolutions. It bore 
a lnuch nearer resenIblance to that \vhich sat under 
King James. The change of the Parlian1ent in 1782 
fronl the character of the Parlianlent which, as a to- 
ken of its indignation, had burned all the journals 
indiscrin1inately of the former Parlialnent in the 
Council-Cluunber, ,vas very visiLle. The adùress .of 
I{ing ""1 II ialn 's Parlialnent, the Parliall1ent which as- 
sell1bled after the Revolution, amongst other causes 
of cOll1}Jlaint (lnany of tholl1 sufficiently just) co 111- 
plains of the repeal by their predecessors of Poyn- 
ings's law, - no absolute idol \vith the Parlian1ellt of 
17
2. 
Great Britain, finding the Ånglo-Irish highly alli- 
luated with a spirit which had indeed sho,vn itself 
before, though \vith little energy and nuulY inter- 
ruptions, and therefore suffered a I1nlltitude of uni- 
forlH precedents to be established against it, acted, 
in my opinion, with the greatest telnperance and 
wisdoillo She saw that the disposition of the le d- 
in[J part of the nation ,vould not pern1Ït thenl to act 
allY longer the part of a garrÚwn. She sa\v that true 
policy did not require that they ever should have ap- 
peared in that character; or if it had done so for- 
Inerly, the reasons had now ceased to operate. She 
sa\v that the Irish of her race \vere resolved to Luild 
their Constitution and their politics upon another 
bottom. With those things under her view, she in- 
stantly cOlnplied with the whole of your ùeluallds, 
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without any reservation w.hatsocyer. She Sllrreu- 
dered that boundle
s superiority, for the pre
erva- 
tiun of which, and the acquisition, sl1(' had 
upported 
the Engli
h colonies in Ireland for so long a tinlJ, 
and at so vast an expen
e (according to the standard 
of those ages) of her blood and treasure. 
. 
\Yhell 'we bring before us the Inattcr which hi
tory 
affords for our selection, it is not ilnproper to exalll- 
ine the 
pirit of the several precedents whieh are 
candidates for our choice. )Iight it not l.e as well 
for your statesluen, on the other side of the ,,-ater, 
to take an exan1ple fron1 thi
 latter and surely l110re 
conciliatory revolution, as a pattern for your con- 
duct towards your own fellow-citizens, than frol\1 that 
of 1ü88, \vhen a paramount sovereignty over both you 
and thCIll was Ino1'e loftily elaÏ1ned and lliore 
tcrl1ly 
exerted than at any forlner or at any 
ubsequellt vo- 
riod? Great Britain in 1782 rose abo\-e the vulgar 
ideas of policy, the ordinary jealousie
 of 
tate, and 
all the sentilnents of national pride and national anl- 
bition. If she had been lTIOre disposed (than, I thank 
God for it, she ,vas) to listen to the 
uggc
tions of 
passio:l than to the dictates of prudence, s.he 111Îght 
have urged the principles, the Inaxinls, the policy, 
the practice of the Revolution, agaiuf't tIle delnallds 
of the leading description in Ireland, with full as 
111uch plausiLility and full as good a grace as any 
aUlo11gst then} can possibly do again
t the sUl'lJliea- 
tions of so vast and extensive a descrivtion of their 
own people. 
A good deal, too, if the spirit of dOll1Ïna tiOll anJ 
exclu
ion had prevailed in Englaud, Inigh.t haxe been 
excepted against 80111e of the means theu en1ploycd 
in Ireland, whilst her claims were in agitation. They 
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were at least as much out of ordinary course as 
those ,vhich are now objected against adn1Ïtting your 
people to any of the benefits of an English Constitu- 
tion. 
Iost certainly, neither ,vith you nor here 
was anyone ignorant of what ,vas at that titue said, 
,vritten, and done. But on all sides we separated the 
lileaJlS froln the end: and ,ve separated the cause of 
the llluderate and rational frolll the ill-intentioned 
and seditious, ,vhich on such occasions are so fre- 
quently apt to Inarch together. At that tÍlne, on 
your part, you were not afraid to revie,v what was 
done at the Revolutioll of 1688, and ,vhat had been 
continued during the subsequent flourishing period 
of the British enlpire. The change then nlade ,vas 
a great and fundalnental alteration. In the execu- 
tion, it was an operose business on both sides of the 
,vater. It required the repeal' of several laws, the 
Inodification of InallY, and a new: course to be given 
to an infinite nUlnoer of legislative, judicial, and of- 
ficial practices and usages in both killgdolllS. This 
did not frighten any of us. Yon are now asked to 
give, in S0l11e moderate mcasure, to your fellow-citi- 
zens, .what Great Britain gaye to you ,vithout any 
Ineasnre at all. Yet, not,vithstalldillg all the diffi- 
culties at the ti111e, and the apprehensions ,vhich SOlue 
very ,vell-lliealling peoplc entertaincd, through the 
adn1Ïrable telnper in ,vhich this revolution (or resto- 
ration in the nature of a revolution) was conducted 
in hoth kingdoms, it has hitherto produced no in con- 
YCllience to either; and I trust, ,vith the continuance 
of the salliC telnper, that it never ,viII. I think that 
this slnall, i.nconsiderable change, (relative to an ex- 
clusive statute not made at the Rcvolution,) for re- 
storing the people to the benefits froin which the 
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green soreness of a civil ,,"'ar had not excluded them, 
will be productive of no sort of n1Ïschief whatsoever. 
. COlll}Jare what was done in 17b2 with w.hat is wi
hed 
in 1792; consider the spirit of wbat has been done 
at the seyeral period
 of reforlllation; and weigh ma- 
turely whether it be exactly true that conciliatory 
concessions are of good policy only in discussions 
e- 
tween nations, but that alllong descriptions in the 
same nation ther must always be irrational and dan- 
gerous. "
hat ha,-e you suffered in your peace, your 
prosperity, or, in what ought eyer to be dear to a 
nation, your glory, by the last act by which you 
took the property of that people under the protec- 
tion of the lalcs? "
hat reasons haye rou to dread 
the consequences of admittiug the people po

est\ing 
that property to SOlne share in the protection of the 
Constitution? 
I do not mean to trouble you with anything to rc- 
move the objections, I will not call them argunlellt
, 
against this n1easure, taken from a ferocious hatred 
to all that numerous description of Christians. It 
would be to pay a poor cOlllplÏ1nent to your under- 
standing or your heart. X either your religion nor 
your politics consist" in odd, perverse antipathie
.'
 
You are not resolved to persevere in proscribing fr01H 
the Constitution so lnany millions of your country- 
men, because, in contradiction to experience and to 
common ðense, you think proper to Ìlllagine that 
their principles are subversive of common lnunan 
society. To that I shall only say, that whoever 
has a telnper "hich can be gratified by illùulging 
him
elf in these good-natured fancies ought to do a 
great deal more. For an exclu
ion fron} the privi- 
leges of British subjects is not a cure for so terrible 
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a distemper of the hUlllan mind as they are pleaf'cd 
to suppose in their countryu1en. I rather conceive 
a participation in those privileges to be itself a reIn 
edy for some mental disorders. 
.As little shall I detain you with Inatters that can 
as little obtain admission into a Inind like yours: 
SllCh as the fear, or pretence of fear, that, in spite 
of your own power and the trifling power of G-reat 
Britain, you may be conquered by the Pope; or that 
this cOlnnlodious bugbear C,vho is of infinitely 11101'0 
use to those ,vho pretend to fear than to thof'c who 
love hin1) will absolve his 
Iajesty's subjects frotn 
their allegiance, and send over the Carùinal of York 
to rule you as his viceroy; or tha.t, by the plenitude 
of his power, he ,viII take that fierce tyrant, the king 
of the French, out of his ja.il, and ann that nation 
C which on all occasions treats his Holiness 
o yery 
politely) ,vith his bulls and pardons, to invade poor 
old Ireland, to reduce you to Popery and slavery, and 
to force the free-born, naked feet of your people in- 
to the wooden shoes of that arbitrary Inonarch. 1 
do not believe that discourses of this kind are held, 
or that anything like thelll .will be held, by any who 
walk about without a keeper. Yet I confess, that, 
on occasions of this nature, I aln the most afraid of 
the weakest reasonings, because they discover the 
strongest passions. These things ,vill never be brought 
out in definite propositions. They would not prevent 
pity to,vards any persons; they would only cause it 
for those who were capable of talking in such a 
strain. But I know, and am sure, that :-inch ideas 
as no man will distinctly produce to another, or hard- 
ly venture to bring in any plain shapc to hi
..: OWH 
mind, he will utter in obscure, ill-explaillcJ. doubts, 
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jealou
ies, SU
'll1Ïses, fears, and apprehensions, and 
that in such a fog they ,,'ill appear to have a good 
deal of 
ize, and will lnake an Ïlllpression, when, if 
they 'wcre clearly brought forth and defined, they 
'would meet v.-ith nothing but scorn and derif'ion. 
There is another 'way of taking an objection to thi
 
conces
ioll, w-I1Ích I ádll1Ït to be sonlctllÌllg IHore plau- 
sible
 and 'worthv of a IHore attentiye examination. 
01 
It is, that this numerous ela

 of people i
 111utinous, 
di
orderly, prone to sedition, and ea
y to be wrought 
upon by the insidiou
 arts of wicked and designing 
men; that
 conscious of thi
, tlu' sober, rational, and 
'wealthy part of that body. whn are totally of another 
character, do by no means d
sire any participation 
for thelnseh'es, or for anyone else of their de
crip- 
tion, in the franchises of the British Constitution. 
I have great doubt of the exactness of any part 
of this ob
er\'ation. But let us adn1it that the hody 
of the Catholics are prone to sedition, (of vd1Ích as I 
ha\'e said, I entertain much douht,) is it possihle that 
any fair obsprver or fair rcaf:oner can think of con- 
fining this description to them only? I believe it to 
be possible for lHen to be 111utinous and seditious 'who 
feel no grievance, but I belie"Ye no n1an w'ill assert se- 
riou
ly, that
 when people are of a turbulent spirit, 
the best way to keep theln in order is to furni
h them 
with sOll1cthil1g sub
tantial to cOlnplain of. 
You separate, \'ery properly, the sober, rational, 
and substantial part of their description froln the 
rest. You gh.e, as you ought to do, weight only to 
the fonner. 'Yhat I have alway
 thought of the 
matter is this,- that the mo
t poor, illiterate, and 
uninfoI"lned creatures upon earth are judges of a prac- 
tical oppression. It is a. matter of feeling; and as 
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such persons generally have felt most of it, and are 
not of an over-lively sensibility, they are the best 
judges of it. But for the ri3al cause, or tlw appropri- 
ate remedy, they ought never to be called into council 
about the OIle or the other. They ought to be totally 
shut out: Lecause their reason is weak; becausp., 
when once roused, their passions are ungoverned; 
because they want infor1nation; because the sl11all- 
ness of the property which individually they po::--scss 
renders them less attentive to the conscquence of the 
measures they adopt in affairs of 11101110111. "11en I 
find a great cry alnongst the people who speculate 
littl
, I think 1uyself called seriously to exa1uine into 
it, and to separate the real cause from the ill effects 
of the passion it n1ay excite, anù the bad use ,vhich 
artful n1en may make of an irritation of the popular 
mind. Here we Inust be aided by persons of a con- 
trary character; we lnust not listcn to the desperate 
or the furious: but it is therefore necessary for us 
to distinguish who are the really indigent and the 
really illte1nperate. As to the persons ,vho desire 
this part in the Constitution, I have no reason to 
imagine that they are men who have nothing to lose 
and Hluch to look for in public confusion. The pop- 
ular meeting from which apprehensions have becn 
entertained has asselnbled. I have accidentally had 
conversation with two friends of 111ine who know 
something of the gentleman who was put into the 
chair upon that
 occasion: one of theln has had 1non- 
ey transactions with him; the other, froIn curiosity, 
has been to see his concerns: they both tell me he 
is a man of some property: but you must be the best 
judge of this, who by your office are likely to know 
his transactions. Many of the others are certainly per- 
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sons of fortune; and all, or nlost, fathers of faIn ilies, 
men in respectable wars of life, and sonle of thenl 
far from contelnptible, either for their infonnation, or 
for the abilities .which they ha, e 
hown in the discus- 
sion of their interests. ""'"hat such men think it for 
their advantage to acquire ought not, prÙna facie, to 
be considered as rash or heady or inco111patible with 
the public safety or welfare. 
I admit, that men of the best fortunes and reputa- 
tions, and of the best talents and education too, l11ay 
by accident show thell1selves furious and intemperate 
in their desires. This is a great misfortune, vdlen 
it happens; for the first presuInptiolls are undoubt- 
edly in their favor. We have two standards of judg- 
ing, in this case, of the sanity and sobriety or" any 
proceedings, - of unequal certainty, indeed, but nei- 
ther of thelll to be neglected: the first is by the val- 
ue of the object sought; the next is by the means 
through which it is pursued. 
The object pursued by the Catholics is, I under- 
stand, and have all along reasoned a
 if it were 
o, in 
some degree or measure to be again admitted to the 
franchises of the Constitution. :i\Ien are considered 
as under some derangell1ent of their intellects, when 
they see good and e,il in a different light from other 
men, - when they choose nauseous and unvtholeson1e 
food, and reject such as to the rest of the world 
seems pleasant and is known to be nutritive. I have 
always considered the British Con
titution not to 
be a thing in itself so vicious as that none but !l1en 
of deranged understanding and turbulent tempers 
could desire a share in it: on the contrary, I should 
think very indifferently of the understanding and 
temper of any body of men who did not wish to 
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partake of this great and acknowledged benefit. I 
cannot think quite so favorably either of the sense or 
tenlper of those, if any snch there are, who would 
voluntarily persuade their brethren that the object is 
not fit for them, or they for the object. 'Yhatcyer 
filay be 111Y thoughts concerning thel11, I aln quite 
sure that they .who hold such language lllust forfeit 
all credit with the rest. This is infallible, - if they 
conceive any opinion of their juc1g111ent, they cannot 
possibly think them their friends. There is, indeed, 
one supposition which would reconcile the conduct 
of buch gentlelnell to sound rea
OIl, and to the pur- 
est affection towards their fello\v-sufferers: it is, that 
they act under the iInpression of a .well-grounded fear 
for the general interest. If they should be told, and 
should believe the story, that, if they dare attelupt 
to make their condition better, they \vill infallibly 
make it worse, - that, if they aÏ1n at obtaining liber- 
ty, they will have their slavery doubled, - that their 
endeavor to put themselves upon anything which 
approaches towards an equitable footing "rith their 
fellow-subjccts will be considered as an indication of 
a seditions and rebellious disposition, - such a view 
of things ought perfectly to restore the gentlelnen, .who 
so. anxiously dissuade their countrynlen fronl \vishing 
a participation with the privileged part of the people, 
to the good opinion of their fellows. But what is to 
them a very full justification is not quite so honor- 
. 
able to that po\ver fronl who:-;e nUtxiu1s and teu1IJl"'r 
so good a ground of rational terror i:-; furlli
hed. I 
think arguments of this kind ,vill never be u:-;cd by the 
friends of a goVerlHllent which I greatly respect, or 
by any of the leaders of an oppo:-;ition WhOlll I have 
the hOIlor to know and the sense to adnlÏre. I 1"e- 
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memher Polybius tell
 U
, that, during his captiyity 
in Italy as a Peloponne
ian ho
tage, he solicited old 
Cato to intercede with the Senate for hi
 release, and 
that of his countryn1en: this old politician told hin1 
that he had better continue in his present condition, 
how'eyer irksolne, than apply again to that formidahle 
authority for their relief; that he ought to ilnitate 
the ,,
isdon1 of his C01.l11trYlnan Ulysses, who, ,,
hen 
he "Was once out of the den of the Cyclops. had too 
lnuch sen
e to venture again into the san1e cayern. 
But I conceive too high an opinion of the Irish legis- 
lature to think that they are to their fello,v-citizens 
what the grand oppressors of Inankind were to a peo- 
ple 'Vh0111 the fortune of war had su
jected to their 
power. For though Cato could u
e 
uch a paranel 
with regard to his Senate, I should really think it 
nothing short of Ï1npious to compare an Irish Parlia- 
lnent to a den of Cyclops. I hope the people. both 
here and with you, "ill always apply to the House 
of Con11nons with becon1ing nlodesty, but at th
 
saIne tilne with nlinds unelnbarra!'sed with any sort 
of terror. 
As to the 111eans 'which the Catholics employ to 
obtain this object. so worthy of sober and rational 
minds, I do adlnit that such IneallS may be used 
in the pursuit of it as nlay 1nake it proper for th(") 
legislature, in this case, to defer their compliance un- 
til the demandants are brought to a proper sense 
of their duty. A. concession in which the go\'ern 
iug power of our country loses its dignity is dearly 
bought even by him who obtains his object. 
-\.ll 
the people haye a deep interest in the dignity of 
Parliament. But a
 the refusal of franchises ,vhich 
are drawn out of the first vital stan1Ïna of the British 
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Constitution is a very serious thing, we ought to be 
very sure that the manner and spirit of the applica
 
tion is offensive and dangerous indeed, before we ul.. 
timately reject all applications of this nature. The 
mode of application, I hear, is by petition. It is 
the manner in which all the sovereign po,vers of the 
world are approached; and I never heard (except in 
the case of Jalnes the Second) that any prince con- 
sidered this manner of supplication to be contrary to 
the hun1ility of a subject or to the respect due to the 
person or authority of the sovereign. This rule, and 
a correspondent practice, are observed froln the Grand 
Seignior down to the most petty prince or republic 
in Europe. 
You have sent me several papers, some in print, 
t:;OIne in manuscript. I think I had seen all of them, 
except the formula of association. I confess they ap- 
pear to me to contain matter mischievous, and capa- 
ble of giving alarn1, if the spirit in which they are 
written should be found to make any considerable 
progress. But I am at a loss to know how to apply 
thelll as objections tq the case now before us. When 
I find that the General Committee which acts for the 
Roman Catholics in Dublin prefers the association 
proposed in the written draught you have sent me to 
a respectful application in Parliament, I shall think 
the persons who sign such a paper to be unworthy 
of any privilege ,vhich may be thought fit to be 
granted, and that such IneH ought, by nan
e, to be 
excepteõ flam any benefit under the Constitution to 
which they offer this violence. But I do not find that 
this form of a seditious league has been signed by 
any person whatsoever, either on the part of the sup- 
posed projectors, or on the part of those whom it is 
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calculated to seduce. I do not find, on inquiry, that 
such a thing ,vas mcntioned, or even rell10tcly allud- 
ed to, in the general ll1ceting of the Catholics frOln 
which so much violence was apprehended. I have 
considered the other publications, signed by individ- 
uals on the part of certain societies, - I ll1ay Inistake, 
for I have not the honor of knowing thel11 personally, 
but I take )11'. Butler and 111'. Tandy not to be Cath- 
olics, but members of the Established Church. 
ot 
one that I recollect of these publications, which you 
and I equally dislike, appears to be written by per- 
sons of that persuasion. Now, if, ,vhilst a nlan is du- 
tifully soliciting a favor from Parlialnellt, any person 
should choose in an inlproper nlanner to 
ho'v his 
inclination towards the cause depending, and if that 
must destroy the cause of the petitioner, then, not 
only the petitioner, but the legislature it
clf, is in 
the power of any weak friend or artful enelllY that 
the supplicant or that the Pariialllent may have. 
A luan nlust be judged by his own actions only. 
Certain Protestant Dissenters 11lake seditious propo- 
sitions to the Catholics, ,vhich it does not appear that 
they have yet accepted. It would be strange that the 
tempter should escape all punisillnent, and that he 
who, under circumstances full of seduction and full 
of provocation, bas re
i'3ted the telnptation should 
incur the penalty. You know", that, with regard 
to the Dissenters, who are stated to be the chief 
movers in this vile scheine of altering the princi- 
ples of election to a right of voting by the head, 
you are not able (if you ought even to wish such 
a thing) to deprive thel11 of any part of the franchise
 
and privileges which they hold on a footing of per- 
fect equality ,vith yourselves. They lllay do what 
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they please with constitutional Ï1npunity; but the 
others cannot even li
.;ten with civility to an invita- 
tion froln then1 to an ill-judged schenle of liberty, 
,vithout forfeiting forever all hopes of any of those 
liberties which we adn1Ït to be sober ane). rational. 
It is know.n, I believe, that the greater as ,veIl as 
the sounder part of our excluded countrynlen have 
not adopted the wild ideas and wihler cngagonlollts 
which have been held out to then1, !Jut have rather 
chosen to hope sll1all and safe concessions frol11 tho 
legal po\ver than boundléss objects froln trouble and 
confusion. This l110de of action seei11S to 1110 to IHark 
l11e11 of sobriety, and to distinguish the111 fron1 thoso 
who are intolllperate, froll1 circulnstance or fronl na- 
ture. But why do they not instantly disclaÏ1n and 
disavow those who make such advances to tholn? 
In this, too, in my opinion, they sho\v then1selves 
no less sober and circlllnspect. In the !Jresent Ino- 
n1ent nothing short of insanity could induce th01n 
to take such a step. Pray consider the circUlllstall- 
ces. DisclaÍln, says son1ebody, all union ,vith the 
Dissenters; - right. - But ,vhen this your iujU11C- 
tion is obeyed, shalll obtain the object which I solicit. 
froln you? - Oh, no, nothiug at all like it! - But, 
in punishing us, by an exclusion fro1l1 the Constitu- 
tion through the great gate, for having been invited 
to entor into it by a p()stern
 will you punish by dep- 
rivation of their privileges, or 1I1Ulct in any other 
,vay, those who have telnpted us? - Far froln it;- 
,ve mean to preserve all tlteir liberties and inllllUl1i- 
ties, as our lifc-ulood. 'Ve lnean to cultivate tlte}}
, as 
brethren whon1 "re love and rcspoct; - with you ,ve 
have no fellowship. 'Ve can bear with patience 
their enmity to ourselves; but their fi>icndship with 
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you we will not endure. But mark it well! All our 
quarrels ,vith them, are always to be revenged upon 
you. Formerly, it is notorious that ,ve should have 
resented with the highest indignation your presunl- 
ing to show any ill-will to thenl. Y uu must not suf- 
fer thenl, now, to sho,v any good-will to you. Know 
- and take it once for all- that it is, and ever has 
been, and ever will be, a fundanlental maxÜn in our 
politics, that you are not to have any part or shad- 
o,v or nalne of interest whatever in our state; that 
we look upon you as under an irreversible outlawry 
frOI11 our Constitution, - as perpetual and unalliaùle 
aliens. 
Such, my dear Sir, is the plain nature of the argu- 
ment dra\vn frolll the Revolution maxims, enforced 
Ly a supposed disposition in the Catholics to unite- 
with the Dissenters. Such it is, though it were 
clothed in never such Lland and civil fon11s, and 
wrapped up, as a poet says, in a thousand "artful 
folds of sacred la-wll." For nlY own part, I do not 
kno,v in what lnanner to shape such argllll1ents, so 
as to obtain adlnission for thenl into a rational un- 
derstanding. Everything of thi
 kind is to be- re- 
duced at last to threats of power. I cannot say, Væ 
victis! and thon throw the s,vord into the scale. I 
have no s,yord; and if I had, in this case, 1110st cer- 
tainly, I ,vonld not use it as a Inakeweight in political 
reasoning. 
Observe, on these principles, the difference between 
the procedure of the ParlialILent and the Dissenters 
to,vards the people in question. One elnploys court- 
ship, the other force. The Dissenters offer bribes, 
the Parlialnent nothing but the front négatif of a 
stern and forbidding authority. A man may be very 
VOL. IV. 19 
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wrong in his ideas of what is good for hÎln. But no 
man affronts rue, nor can therefore justify my affront- 
ing hhn, by offering to make me as happy as himself, 
according to his own ideas of happiness. This the 
Dissenters do to the Catholics. Yon are on the dif 
fereut extremes. The Dissenters offer, \vith regard 
to constitutional rights and civil advantages of all 
sorts, everything
. you refuse everything. 'Vith them, 
there is boundless, though not very assured hope; 
,vith you, a very sure and very unqualified despair. 
The t.erms of alliance froln the Dissenters offer a rep- 
resentation of the C0I11mOnS, chosen out of the people 
by the head. This is absurdly and dangerously large, 
in my opinion; and that schelne of election is kno\vn 
to have been at all tilnes perfectly odious to Ine. But 
I cannot think it right of conrse to punish the Irish 
ROlnan Catholics by an universal exclusion, because 
others, .whom you would not punish at all, propose 
an universal adlnission. I cannot dissmnble to Iny- 
self, that, in this very kingdom, Inany persons who 
are not in the situation of the Irish Catholics, but 
who, on the contrary, enjoy the full benefit of the 
Constitution as it stands, and some of \vhom, froln 
the effect of their fortunes, enjoy it in a large meas- 
ure, had some years ago associated to procure great 
and undefined changes (they considered theu1 as re- 
forms) in the popular part of the Constitution. Our 
friend, the late 
Ir. 
-'lood, (no slight man,) proposed 
in his place, and in 111Y hearing, a representation not 
much less extensive than this, for England, - in 
which every house was to be inhabited by a voter, in 
addition to all the actual votes by other titles (sonle 
of the corporate) which we know do not require a 
house or a shed. Can I forget that a person of the 
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very highest rank, of very large fortune, and of the 
first class of ability, brought a hill into the House of 
Lords, in the head-quarters of aristocr
cy, containing 
identically the same project for the supposed adop- 
tion of which by a club or two it is thought right to 
extinguish all hopes in the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land? I cannot say it was very eagerly elnbraced or 
very wannly pursued. But the Lords neither did 
disavo,v the bill, nor treat it with any disregard, nor 
express any sort of disapprobation of its noble au 
thor, who has never lost, with king or people, the 
least degree of the respect and consideration which 
so justly belongs to him. 
I am not at all enamored, as I have told you, .with 
this plan of representation; as little do I relish any 
ban dings or associations for procuring it. But if the 
question was to be put to you and Ine, - Universal 
popular representation, or none at all for 'Us and ours, 
- we should find ourselves in a very awkward posi- 
tion. I do not like this kind of dilemlnas, especially 
when they are practical. 
Then, since our oldest fundamental laws follo,v, or 
rather couple, freehold with franchise,-since no prin- 
ciple of the Revolution shakes these liberties, - since 
the oldest and one of the best monuments of the Con- 
stitution dell1ands for the Irish the privilege ,vhich 
they supplicate, - since the principles of the Revolu- 
tion coincide ,vith the declarations of the Great Char- 
ter, - since the practice of the Revolution, in this 
point, did not contradict its principles, - since, from 
that event, twenty-five years had elapsed, before a 
don1ineering party, on a party principle, had ventured 
to disfranchise, without any proof whatsoever of abuse, 
the greater part of the community, - since the killg'S 
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coronation oath does not stand in his way to the per.. 
formance of his duty to all his subjects, - since you 
haye given to all other Dissenters these privileges 
,vithout lÏ1nit which are hitherto ,vithheld ,vithout 
any lÏ1nitation whatsoever frOln the Catholics, - since 
no nation in the world has ever becn known to ex- 
clude so great a body of n1en (not horn slaves) from 
the civil state, and all the benefits of its Constitution, 
- the whole question COIllCS before Parlialnent as a 
Inatter for its prudence. I do not put the thing on a 
question of right. That discretion, ,vhich in judica- 
ture is ,yell said by Lord Coke to be a crooked cord, 
in legislature is a golden rule. Supplicants ought 
not to appear too n1uch in the character of litigants. 
If the suLject thinks so highly and reverently of the 
soyereign authority as not to claim anything of right, 
so that it may seen1 to be independent of the power 
and free choice. of its goverlllllellt, - and if the sover- 
eign, on his part, considers the advantages of the sub- 
jects as their right, and all thcir reasonable ,vishes 
as so n1al1Y claÏ1ns, - in the fortunate conjunction of 
these mutual dispositions are laid the foundations of a 
happy and prosperous conllnonwealth. For Iny o,vn 
part, desiring of all things that the authority of the 
legislature under which I was born, and ,vhich I cher- 
ish, not only ,vith a dutiful awe, but with a partial 
and cordial affection, to be n1ailltained in the utlnost 
possible respcct, I never will suffer myself to suppose 
th
t at botton1 their discretion will be found to be 
at variance with their justice. 
The whole being at discretion, I beg leave just 
to suggest SOlne n1atters for your cOl1sidcration:- 
Whether the government in Church or State is likely 
to be more secure' by continuing causes of grounded 
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discontent to a very great nU111ber (say two lllillions) 
of the subjects? or whether the Constitution, com- 
bined and balanced as it is, will be rendereù 1110re 
solid by depriving so large a part of the people of all 
concern or interest or share in its representation, 
actual or t'irtual? I here 111ean to lay an en1 pha
is 
on the word virtual. .VIrtual representation i
 that 
in 'which there is a communion of interests and a 
sYlnpathy in feelings and desires between those 'who 
act in the name of any description of people and the 
people in 'whose nan1e they act, though the trustees 
are not actually chosen by then1. This is virtual rep- 
resentation. Such a representation I think to be in 
many cases e,en better than the actual. It po

ess- 
es Inpst of its advantages, and is free frolll 11lany of 
its inconveniences; it corrects the irregularities ill 
the literal representation, when the shifting current 
of hU1l1an affairs or the acting of public interests in 
different ways carry it obliquely froni its first line of 
direction. The people may err in their choice; but 
C0111n10n interest and comillon sentiluent are rarely 
mistaken. But this sort of virtual representation 
cannot have a long or sure existence, if it has not a 
substrattull in the actual. The n1elnber 111ust have 
SOllie relation to the constituent. ..is things stand, 
the Catholic, as a Catholic, and belonging to a de- 
scription, has no virtual relation to the represellta- 
tive,- but the contrary. There is a relation in 111Utu- 
al obligation. Gratitude may not always ha,e a very 
lasting po'wer; but the frequent recurrence of an ap- 
plication for favors will revive and refresh it, and ,\Till 
necessarily produce some degree of nnltnal attention. 
It will produce, at least, acquaintance. The several 
description:3 of people will not be kept so much apart 


. 
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as they now are, as if thcy were not only separate 
nations, but separate species. The stigma and re- 
proach, the hideous Inask will be taken off, and 111en 
will see each other as they are. Sure I an1 that 
there have been thousands in Ireland who havc nevcr 
conversed with a ROl11an Catholic in their whole livcs, 
unless they happened to talk to their gardener's "Tork- 
men, or to ask their \vay, when they had lost it in 
their sports, - or, at best, who had known them only 
as footInen, or other d01l1cstics, of the second and 
third order: and so averse 'were they, SOlne tilne ago, 
to have thel11 near their persons, that they \vould not 
en1ploy even those who could never find thcir way 
beyond the stable. I well ren1elnùer a great, and in 
many respects a good luan, \vho advertised for a 
blacksmith, but at the same tÌlue added, he n1ust 
be a Protestant. It is impossible that such a state 
of things, though natural goodness in Inany persons 
will undouhtedly l11ake exceptions, n1ust not produce 
alienation on the one side and pride and insolence 
011 the other. 
Reduced to a question 'of discretion, and that dis- 
cretion exercised solely upon what will appear best 
for the conservation of the state on its present basis, 
I should recomrnend it to your serious thoughts, 
whether the narrowing of the foundation is ahvays 
the best way to secure the building? The body of 
disfranchised men will not be perfectly satisfied to 
rel11ain ahvays in that state. If they are not satis- 
fied, you have two 111illions of subjects in your boson1 
full of uneasiness: not that they caunot overturn the 
Act of Settlement, and put thelnselves and you under 
an arbitrary master; or that they are not perlnitted 
to spawn a hydra of wild rcpublics, on principles of a 
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pretended natural equality in man; but because you 
will not suffer them to enjoy the ancient, fundamen- 
tal, tried advantages of a British Constitution, - that 
you will not pernlit then1 to profit of the protection 
of a COllilllon father or the freedom of COllllllon citi- 
zens, and that the only reason ,,
hich can be assigned 
for this disfranchisement has a tendency more deeply 
to ulcerate their 11linds than the act of exclusion it- 
self. "\Vhat the consequence of such feelings must 
be it is for you to look to. To warn is not to 
menace. 
I am far from asserting that men will not excIte 
disturbances without just cause. I know that such 
an assertion is not true. But neither is it true that 
disturbances have never just complaints for their ori- 
gin. I aln sure that it is hardly prudent to furnish 
them with such causes of cOlllplaint as every nlan 
who thinks the British Constitution a benefit may 
think at least colorable and plausible. 
Several are in dread of the Inanæuvres of certain 
persons among thë Dissenters, who turn this ill hu- 
mor to their own ill purposes. You know, better 
than I can, how ll1uch these proceedings of certain 
al110ng the Dissenters are to be feared. You are to 
weigh, ,vith the temper which is natural to you, 
whether it may be for the safety of our establish- 
ment that the Catholics should be ultinlately persuad- 
ed that they have no hope to enter into the Constitu- 
tion but through the Dissenters. 
Think whether this be the way to prevent or dis- 
solve factious conlbinations again
t the Church or 
the State. Reflect seriously on the possible conse- 
quences of keeping in the heart of your country a 
bank of discontent, every hour accumulating, upon 
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which. every description of seditious men may draw 
at pleasure. They 'whose principles of faction will 
dispose them to the establislnnen t of an arbitrary 
monarchy will find a nation of men who have no 
sort of interest in freedoln, but who ,viII have an 
interest in that equality of justice or favor with 
which a wise despot must view all his subjects "Tho 
do not attack the foundations of his po'wer. Love of 
liberty itself may, in such n1en, become the means of 
establishing an arbitrary domination. On the other 
hand, they who wish for a den10cratic republic ,viII 
find a set of men who have no choice between civil 
servitude and the entire ruin of a mixed Constitu- 
tion. 
Suppose the people of Ireland dh'ided into three 
parts. Of these, (I speak within compasf',) two aro 
Catholic; of the remaining third, one half is com- 
posed of Dissenters. There is no natural union be- 
tween those descriptions. It may be produced. If 
the two parts Catholic be driven into a close confed- 
eracy with half the third part of Protestants, \vith a 
view to a change in the Constitution in Church or 
State or both, and you rest the \vhole of their se- 
curity on a handful of gentlelnen, clergy, and their 
dependents, - compute the strength you have in Ire- 
land, to oppose to grounded discontent, to capricious 
innovation, to blind popular fury, and to ambitious, 
turbulent intrigue. 
You mention that the minds of some gentlelllell 
are a good deal heated, and that it is often said, 
that, rather than submit to such persons, having a 
share in their franchises, they would throw up their 
independence, and precipitate an union with Great 
Britain. I have heard a discussion concerning such 
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an union anlongst aU sorts of men ever since I re- 
member anything. For Iny own part, I have never 
been able to bring my lllilld to anything clear and 
decisive upon the subject. There cannot be a D10re 
arduous question. Âs far as I can forn1 an opinion, 
it would not be for the mutual aùvantage of the two 
kingdolns. Persons, however, more able than laIn 
think otherwise. But whatever the nlerits of this 
union n1ay be, to n1ake it a l1lenace, it nlust be shown 
to be an evil, and an evil more particularly to those 
who are threatened with it than to those Wl10 hold it 
out as a terror. I really do not see how this threat of 
an union can operate, or that the Catholics are more 
likely to be losers by that measure than the church- 
men. 
The humors of the people, and of politicians too, 
are so variable in thenlselves, and are so Hluch under 
the occasional influence of sonle leading men, that it 
is impossible to know what turn the public 11lind here 
would take on such an event. There is but one thing 
certain concerning it. Great divisions and vehement 
passions would precede this union, both on the Ineas- 
ure itself and on its terms; and particularly, this very 
question of a share in the representation for the Cath- 
olics, fronl whence the project of an union originated, 
would forn1 a principal part in the discussion; and 
in the telnper in which some gentlemen seem inclined 
to throw thelnselves, by a sort of high, indignant pas- 
sion, into the schenle, those points would not be 
deliberated with all possible cahnness. 
Froln my best observation, I should greatly doubt, 
whether, in the end. these gentlen1en would obtain 
their object, so as to luake the exclusion of hro mil- 
lions of their countrymen a fUlldanlelltal article in 
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the union. The dcnutud would be of a nature quite 
unprecedcnted. You Inight obtain the union; and 
yet a gelltlclnan, ,vho, undcr the new union establish- 
fi1ent, ,vonld aspire to the honur of represcnting his 
county, n1Ïght possibly be as 111uch obliged, as he 
may fear to be undcr the old separate establislnucnt, 
to the unsupportable 1110rtification of asking his ncigh- 
bors, ,vho have a different opinion concerning the e1c- 
Inents in the sacralnent, for thcir votes. 
I believe, nay, I an1 sure, that the people of Great 
Britain, ,vith or without an union, 111ight be depended 
upon, in cases of auy real dangcr, to aid the govcrn- 
lllent of Ireland, \vith the sanie cordiality as they 
would support th8ir OWll, against auy \vicked at- 
teIl1pts to shake the security of the happy Con
titu- 
tion in Church and State. But Lefore Great Britain 
engages in any quarrel, the cause of the dispute would 
certainly be a part of her consideration. If confusions 
should arise iu that kingdom fron1 too steady an at- 
tachment to a proscriptive, n10nopolizing systcln, and 
froln the resolution of regarding the franchise, and 
in it the security of the subject, as belonging rather 
to religious opinions than to civil qualification and 
civil conduct, I doubt whether you 111ight quite cer- 
tainly reckon on obtaining an aid of force froln hence 
for the support of that systeln. 1Ve Inight extend 
your distractions to this country by taking part in 
them. England \vill be indisposed, I suspect, to 
send an arlny for the conq nest of Ireland. 'Vhat 
was done in 1782 is a decisive proof of her sCllti- 
men ts of justice and moderation. She will not be 
fond of making anothcr An1erican 'war in Ireland. 
The principles of such a ,val' ,vould but too 1l1ueh 
resemble tbe forn1cr one. The ,veIl-disposed and 
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the ill-disposed in England would (for different rea- 
sons perhaps) be equally averse to such an enter- 
prise. The confiscations, the public auctions, the 
private grants, the plantations, the transplantations, 
\vhich formerly alliu1ated so lllany adventurers, even 
an10ng sober citizens, to such Irish expeditions, and 
\vhich possibly might have anÎ1nated SOlne of then1 to 
the AU1erican, can have no existence in the case that 
we suppose. 
Let us form a supposition, (no foolish or unground- 
ed supposition,) that, in an age when Inen are infi- 
nitely nlore disposed to heat them
elves with political 
than religious controyersies, the forlner should en- 
tirely prevail, as we see that in some places they 
have prevailed, o,er the latter, - and that the Cath- 
olics of Ireland, froln the courtship paid thel11 on the 
one hand, and the high tone of refusal on the other, 
should, in order to enter into all the rights of sub- 
jects, all becolne Protestant Dissenters, and, as the 
others do, take all your oaths. They would all ob- 
tain their civil objects; and the change, for anything 
I know to the contrary, (in the dark as I aln about 
the Protestant Dissenting tenets,) might be of use 
to the health of their souls. But what security our 
Constitution, in Church or State, could deri,ye from 
that event, I cannot possibly discern. Depend upon 
it, it is as true as :Nature is true, that, if you force 
them out of the religion of habit, education, or opin- 
ion, it is not to yours they will ever go. Shaken in 
their nlinds, they will go to that \vhere the dogmas 
are fewest, - where they are the most uncertain,- 
where they lead them the least to a consideration 
of what they have abandoned. They ,vill go to that 
uniformly democratic system to whose first move- 
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ments they û"wed their emancipation. I reconlmend 
you seriously to turn this in your mind. Believe 
that it requires your best and maturest thoughts. 
'.rake what course you please, - uniçn or no union; 
,vhether the people relnain Catholics or beC0l11e Prot- 
estant Dissenters, sure it is that the present state of 
monopoly cannot continue. 
If England were anÏ1nated, as I think she is not, 
with her fornler spirit of domination, and ,vith the 
strong theological hatred which she once cherished 
for that description of her fellow-Christians and fel- 
lo\v-subjects, I an1 yet convinced, that, after the full:. 
est success in a ruinous struggle, you \vould be 
obliged to abandon that monopoly. We were obliged 
to do this, even ,vhen everything prolnised success, 
in the Ålnerican business. If you should make this 
experilnent at last, under the pressure of any neces- 
sity, you never can do it well. But if, instead of 
falling into a passion, the leading gentlemen of the 
country themselves should undertake the business 
cheerfully, and with hearty affection towards it, 
great advantages would follow. 'Vhat is forced 
cannot be nlodified: but here you may measure 
your conceSSIons. 
It is a consideration of great mOlnent, that you 
make the desired admission without altering the sys- 
tem of your representation in the smallest degree or 
in any part. You may leave that deliberation of a 
Parliamentary change or reform, if ever you should 
think fit to engage in it, uncol11plicated and unClll- 
barrassed with the other question. Whereas, if they 
are mixed and confounded, as some people attempt 
to mix and confound theIn, no one can ans\ver for the 
effects on the Constitutiol1 itself. 
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There is another ad,-antage in taking up this busi- 
ness singly and by an arrangell1ent Îor the single ob- 
ject. It is that you may proceed by de[Jrees. 'Ye 
n1ust all obey the great law of change. It is the 
n10st powerful law of Sature, and tþc n1eans per- 
haps of its conservation. All .we can do, and that 
hUll1an wisdolll can do, is to provide that the change 
shall proceed by insensible degrees. This has all the 
benefits which lllay be in change, without any of the 
inconveniences of mutation. Everything is provided 
for as it arrives. This mode will, on the one hand, 
prevent the unfixing old interests at once: a thing 
which is apt to breed a black and sullen discontent 
in those who are at once dispossessed of all their in- 
fluence and consideration. This gradual course, on 
the other side, will prevent n1en long undcr dcpres- 
sion from being intoxicated w.ith a large draught of 
new pow.er, which they always abuse with a licentious 
insolence. But, wishing, as I do, the change to be 
gradual and cautious, I would, in Il1Y first steps, lean 
rather to the side of enlargen1ent than restriction. 
It is one excellence of our Constitution, that all 
our rights of provincial election regard rather prop- 
erty than person. It is another, that the rights which 
approach n10re nearly to the personal are nlost of 
then1 corporate, and suppose a restrained and strict 
education of seven years in some useful occupation. 
In both cases the practice may have slid fronl the 
principle. The standard of qualification in both cases 
may be so low, or not so judiciously chosen, as in 
some degree to frustrate the end. But all this is 
for your prudence in the case before you. Yon 
may rise a step or two the qualification of the Cath- 
olic voters. But if you were to-morrow to put the 
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Catholic freeholder on the footing of the most fa- 
vored forty-shilling Protestant Dissenter) you know, 
that, such is the actual state of Ireland, this would 
not make a sensible alteration in ahnost anyone elec- 
tion in the kingdom. The effect in thcir favor, evcn 
defensively, would be infinitely slo\v. But it ,vould 
be healing; it would be satisfactory and protecting. 
The stiglna would be ren10ved. ByadnlÍtting settled, 
pern1anellt substance in lieu. of the numbers, you 
would avoid the great danger of our tin1e, that of 
setting up number against property. The nun1bers 
ought never to be neglected, because (besides "That 
is due to them as IneH) collectively, though not indi- 
vidually, they have gr.eat property: they ought to 
have, therefore, protection; they ought to have secu- 
rity; they ought to have even consideration: but they 
ought not to predominate. 
My dcar Sir, I have nearly done. I meant to write 
you a long letter: I have written a long dissertation. 
I might have done it earlier and better. I might 
have been more forcible and more clear, if T had not 
been interrupted as I have been; and this obliges 
me not to write to you in my own hand. Though 
my hand but signs it, my heart goes with what I 
have written. Since I could think at all, those have 
been my thoughts. You kno,v that thirty-two years 
ago they were as fully matured in my mind as they 
are now. A letter of Inine to Lord Kenlnare, though 
not by my desire, and full of lesser mistakes, has 
been printed in Dublin. It was written ten or twehye 
years ago, at the time when I began the emploYlnellt, 
which I have not yet finished, in favor of another 
distressed people, injured by those who have van- 
quished them, .or stolen a dominion over them. It 
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contained my 
entinlents then: you will see how far 
they accord with my sClltinlellts now. Tilne has more 
and more confirnled me ill then1 all. The present 
circumstances fix them deeper in my Inind. 
I voted last session, if a particular vote could be 
distinguished in unanin1Ïty, for an estab1isl11nent of 
the Church of England conjointly ,vith the establish- 
ment, which was made 80111e years before by act of 
Parliament, of the ROlnan Catholic, in the French con- 
quered country of Canada. At the tinle of making 
this English ecclesiastical estaLlislllnent, we did not 
think it necessary for its safety to destroy the for- 
mer Gallican Church settlement. In our first act ,ve 
settled a goyernment altogether monarchical, or near- 
ly so. In that systenl, the Canadian Catholics w'ere 
far from being deprived of the advantages or distinc- 
tions, of any kind, which they enjoyed under their 
fornler monarchy. It is true that some people, and 
amongst them one eminent divine, predicted at that 
time that by this step we should lose our dominions 
in Ålnerica. He foretold that the Pope would send 
his indulgences hither; that the Canadians would 
fall in with France, would declare independence, and 
draw or force our colonies into the sanle design. 
The independence happened according to his predic- 
tion; but in directly the re\
erse order. ...-\11 our Eng- 
lish Protestant colonies revolted. They joined theln- 
selves to France; and it so happened that Popish 
Canada was the onl)" place which preser\ged its fidel- 
ity, tIre only place in which Franco got no footing, 
the only peopled colony which now remains to Great 
Britain. Vain are all the prognostics taken from 
ideas and passions, which survive the state of things 
which gave rise to them. 'Vhen last year we gave 
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a popular representation to the saIne Canada by the 
choice of the landholders, and an aristocratic rep- 
resentation at the choice of the crown, neithor was 
the choice of the cro,vn nor the election of the land- 
holders lilnited by a consideration of religion. 'Ve 
had no dread for the Protestant Church which we 
settled thore, because \ve pern1Ïtted the French Catho- 
lics, in the utInost latitude of the description, to be 
free suq,jects. They are good subjects, I have no 
doubt; but I will not allow that any French Canaùian 
Catholics are better men or better citizens than the 
Irish of the saIne conln1union. Passing frol11 the ex- 
tren1Ïty of the 'Vest to the extren1Ïty ahuost of the 
East, I have been many years (no\v entering into 
the hvelfth) enlployed in supporting the rights, privi- 
leges, la,vs, and Ï1nlnunities of a very rel110te people. 
I have not as yet been able to finish my task. I have 
struggled through Inuch discouragelnent and n1uch 
opposition, 11luch obloquy, Il1uch cahllnny, for a peo- 
ple with \VhOln I have no tie but the COlnnlon Lond 
of Inankilld. In this I have not Leen left alone. 'Ye 
did not fly frolh our undertaking Lecause the people 
are 
Iahon1etans or Pagans, and that a great 111ajority 
of the Christians alnongst thel11 are Papists. SOlne 
gcntlenlen in Ireland, I dare say, have good reasons 
for what they may do, which do not occur to Ine. 
I do not presullle to condemn thenl; but, thinking 
and acting as I have done towards these relnote na- 
tions, I should not know ho,v to sho,v IllY face, here 
or in Ireland, if I sh.ould say that all the Pagans, all 
the Mussuhnen, and eyen all the Papists, (since they 
111ust fonn the highest stage in the clilnax of evil,) 
are worthy of a liberal and honorable condition, ex- 
cept those of one of the descriptions, .which forlIls 
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the majority of the inhabitants of the country in 
which you and I were born. If such are the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, ill-natured and unjust people, from 
our own data, may be inclined not to think better 
of the Protestants of a soil which is supposed to 
infuse into its sects a kind of venom unknown in 
other places. 
You hated tbe old system as early as I did. Your 
first ju vellile lance was broken against that giant. I 
think you ,vere even the first who attacked the grim 
phantom. Yon have an exceedingly good under- 
standing, very good humor, and the best heart in the 
world. The dictates of that tern per and that heart, as 
well as the policy pointed out by that understanding, 
led you to abhor the old code. Yon abhorred it, as I 
did, for its vicious perfection. Par I nlust do it jus- 
tice: it was a cOlnplete sY8teln, full of coherence and 
consistency, well digested and 'well composed in all 
its parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate 
contrivance, and as well fitted for the oppression, 
impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement, in them, of human nature itself, as 
ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man. 
It is a thing humiliating enough, that we are doubt- 
ful of the effect of the Inedicines we compound, - we 
are sure of our poi
ons. )1y opinion ever was, (in 
which I heartily agree with those that adnlired the 
old code,) that it was so constructed, that, if there 
was once a breach in any essential part of it, the 
ruin of the whole, or nearly of the whole, 'was, at 
some time or other, a certainty. For that reason I 
honor and shall forever honor and love you, and 
those who first caused it to stagger, crack, and gape. 
Others may finish; the beginners have the glory; 
VOL. IV. 20 
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and, take .what part you please at this hour, (I think 
you will take the best,) your first services will never 
be forgotten by a grateful country. Adieu! Present 
n1Y best regards to those I kno\v, - and as many as I 
know in our country I honor. There never was so 
n1uch ability, nor, I believe, virtue in it. They have 
a task worthy of both. I doubt not they will perforn1 
it, for the stability of the Church and State, and for 
the union and the separation of the people: for the 
union of the honest and peaceable of all sects; for 
their separation from all that is ill-intentioned and 
seditious in any of theln. 


BEACONSFIELD, January 3, 1792. 
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' f HE King, my 111aster, from his sincere desire of 
keeping up a good correspondence ,vith his 
Iost 
Christian )lajesty and the French nation, has for SOlne 
time beheld with concern the condition into \vhich 
that sovereign and nation have fallen. 
K otwithstanding the reality and the w"armth of 
those sentilnents, his Britannic )Iajesty has hitherto 
forborne in any nlanner to take part in their affairs, 
in hopes that the common interest of king and sub- 
jects \vould render all parties sensible of the neces- 
sity of 
ettling their go,-erlunent and their freedom 
upon principles of moderation, as the only means of 
securing permanence to both these blessings, as well 
as internal and external tranquillity to the kingdom 
of France, and to all Europe. 
His Britannic ])Iajesty finds, to his great regret, 
that his hopes have not been realized. He finds that 
confusions and disorders have rather increased than 
diminished, and that they now threaten to proceed to 
dangerons extren1ities. 
In this sitnation of things, the sanle regard to a 
neighhoring sovereign living in friendship ,,-ith Great 
Britain, the same spirit of good-,vill to the kingdom 
of France, the same regard to the general tranquil- 
lity, \vhich have ca
l
ed hill1 to view with concern 
the growth and continuance of the present disorders, 
have induced the King of Great Britain to interpose 
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his good offices to\varùs a reconcilement of those un- 
happy differences. This his Majesty does with the 
most cordial regard to the good of all descriptions 
concerned, and with the most perfect sincerity, wholly 
removing froln his royal luilld all Inelnory of every 
circumstance ,vhich might impede him in the execu- 
tion of a plan of benevolence ,vhich he has so 11luch 
at heart. 
His l\Iajesty, having always thought it his greatest 
glory that he rules over a people perfectly and sol- 
idly, because soberly, rationally, and legally free, can 
never be supposed to proceed in offering thus his 
royal Inediatioll, but 'with an unaffected desire and 
full resolution to consider the settle1uent of a free 
constitution in France as the very basis of auy agree- 
ment between the sovereign and those of his subjects 
who are unhappily at variance with hiln, - to guar- 
anty it to them, if it should be desired, iÜ the 1110st 
solemn .and authentic manner, and to do all that in 
hÏ111 lies to procure the like guaranty fr0111 other 
powers. 
His Britannic M3jesty, in the saIne manner, as
 
sures the }Iost Christian King that he kno\vs too wen 
and values too highly what is due to the dignity and 
rights of crowned heads, and to the Ïtl1plied faith of 
treaties ,vhich have always been made ,vith the crOlon 
of France, ever to listen to any proposition by ,vhich 
that nlonarchy shall be despoiled of all its rights, so 
essential for the support of the consideration of the 
prince and the concord and \velfarc of the people. 
If, unfortunately, a due attention should not be 
paid to these his l\Iajesty's benevolent and neighborly 
offers, or if any circull1stances should prevent the 

lost Christian King fro1l1 acceding (as his Majesty 
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ha
 no doubt he is well dispo
ed to do) to this heal- 
ing mediation in favor of hiInself and all his subject
, 
his Majesty has commanded me to take leave of this 
court, as not conceiving it to be suitable to the dig- 
nity of his crown, and to what he owes to his faithful 
people, any longer to keep a public minister at the 
court of a sovereign who is not in possession of his 
O\Vll liberty. 
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I N all our transactions with France, and at all pe- 
riods, we have treated with that state on the foot- 
ing of a nlonarchy. )IoD3.rchy was considered in all 
the external relations of that kingdom with every 
po,ver in Europe as its l'3gal and constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that in which alone its federal capacity 
was vested. 
It is not yet a year since )Ionsieur de 
Iontmorin's 

Iontmorin fbrn1ally, and with as little re- Letter. 
spect as call be Ìlnagined to the king, and to all 
crowned heads, announced a total Revolution in that 
country. He has illforlned the British Ininistry that 
its fran1e of governn1ent is wholly altered, - that he 
is one of the lninisters of the new system, - and, in 
effect, that the king is no longer his master, (nor 
doe::; he e,en call hilu such,) but the ., first of the 
'nli-nÙ5ter
 ," in the new systeln. 
The second not.jfìcation ,vas that of the -\cceptance 
of the Con 
king's 
wceptance of the new Constitution, stitution 
ratified. 
accompanied with. fanfaronades in the ll10d- 
ern style of the French bureaus: things which have 
much more the air and character of the saucy decla- 
0/ 
mations of their clubs than the 
olle of regular office. 
It has not been very usual to notify to foreign 
courts anything concerning the internal arrange 
meuts of any state. In the present Ctt::5C, the cir- 
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CUlnstance of these two notifications, with the obser.. 
vations with which they are attended, does not leave 
it in the choice of the sovereigns of Chl'istelldoln to 
appear ignorant either of this French Revolution or 
(,vhat is 1110re in1portallt) of its principles. 
'Ve kno\v, that, very soon after this lnanifesto of 
:àlonsieur de l\Iontn10rin, the king of France, in 
whose nalne it was made, founù hilnself obliged to 
fly, ,vith his whole fan1ily, -leaving behind hiln a 
declaration in which he disavo,vs and annuls that 
Constitution, as having been the effect of force on 
his per
on and usurpation on his authority. It is 
equally notorious, that this unfortunate prince ,vas, 
with many circulnstances of insult and outra.ge, 
brought back prisoner hy a deputation of the pre- 
tended Kational Assell1L)ly, and afterwards suspend- 
ed by their authority froln his govenllnent. Under 
equally notorious constraint, and under Inenaces of 
total deposition, he has been cOlnpelled to accept 
what they call a Constitution, and to agree to what- 
ever else the usurped power 'which holds hiln in 
confinelnent thinks proper to ÏInpose. 
His next brother, who had fled \vith him, and his 
third brother, who had fled before hilu, all the 
princes of his blood who reluained faithful to hiJn, 
and the flo\ver of his magistracy, his clergy, and his 
nobility, continue in foreign countries, protesting 
against all acts done by hiln in his present situa- 
tion, on the grounds upon ,vhich he had hinlself 
protested 3gainst theln at the tinle of his flight,- 
with this addition, that they deny his very cOlnpe- 
tence (as on good grounds they nlay) to abrogate 
the royalty, or the ancient constitutional orders of 
the kingdoln. In this protest they are joined 1)y 
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three hundred of the late .A_s
elnlJlv ib:elf. and. in 
effect, by a great part of th
 French nation. The 
new governn1ent (so far as the people dare to dis- 
close their sentÏ1nents) is di
dained, I anl perf:uaded, 
by the greater nUlnber, - w110. as 
L de La Fayette 
conlplains, and as the truth i
. have declined to take 
any share in the ne"'
 elections to the X ational .As- 
sembly, either as candidates or electors. 
In this state of things, (that is, in the case of a 
divided kingdom,) by the law of nations,. Great 
Britain, like every other po'wer, is free to take any 
part she pleases. She may decline. "ith more or 
less fornlality, according to her discretion, to ac- 
knowledge this new system; or she nlay recognize 
it as a governlnent de facto, setting aside all discus- 
sion of its original legality, and considering the an- 
cient monarchy as at an end. The law of nations 
leaves our court open to its choice. "r e have no 
direction but ,,-hat is found in the "ell-understood 
policy of the king and kingdom.. 
This declaration of a new .species of governnlent, 
on new principles, (such it professes it
elf to be,) is 
a real crisis in the politics of Europe. The conduct 
which prudence ought to dictate to Great Britain 
will not depend (as hitherto our connection or quar- 
rel with other states has for some time depended) 
upon merely external relations
 but in a great n1eas- 
ure also upon the sy
tenl which we luay think it 
right to adopt for the internal government of our 
o\,n country. 
If it be our policy to assin1Îlate our gOyernluent to 
that of France, we ought to prepare for this change 
by encouraging the schemes of authority established 
· See Vattel, B. II. c. 4, sect. 56, and B, IIL c. 18, sect. 296. 
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there. 'Ve ought to wink at the captivity and depo. 
sition of a prince ,vith whonl, if not in close alliance, 
we ,vere in friendship. 'Ve ought to fall in ,vith the 
ideas of l\Ionsieur l\fontlnorin's circular nlanifesto, 
and to do business of course with the functionaries 
who act under the new power by \vhich that king to 
","hOnl his 
Iajesty's Ininister has been sent to reside 
has been deposed and inlprisoned. On that idea we 
ought also to ,vithhold all sorts of direct or indirect 
countenance fron1 those ,vho are treating in Gennany 
for the reëstablishment of the French l110narchy and 
the ancient orders of that state. This conduct is 
suitable to this policy. 
The question is, whether this policy be suitable to 
the interests of the cro,vn and subjects of Great Brit- 
ain. Let us, therefore, a little consider the true na- 
ture and probable effects of the Revolution which, in 
such a very unusual Inanner, has been twice diplo- 
tnatically announced to his l\Iajesty. 
Difference There have been Inany internal revohl- 
between thiil. . . 
Revolution tIons 111 the governlnellt of countrIes, both 
and otheri!. d -!' . 1 . 1 1 . 
as to persons an lornls, In \V HC 1 t 1e neIgh- 
boring states have had little or no concern. 'Yhat- 
ever the goVel"lllnent ll1ight be with respect to those 
persons and those f01"1ns, the stationary interests of 
the nation concerned have 1110st conu11ollly influenced 
the new governI11ents in the same Inanner in which 
they influenced the old; and the revolution, turning 
on Inatter of local grievance or of local accol11111oda- 
tion, did not extend beyond its territory. 
Nature of The present Revolution in France seeIUS 
the .French 
Revolution. to l11e to be quite of another character and 
description, and to bear little rcselnblance or anal- 
ogy to any of those which have been brought about 
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in Europe, upon principles merely political. It is a 
Revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma. It has a 
much greater resemblance to those changes which 
have been made upon religious grounds, in which a 
spirit of proselytism makes an essential pàrt. 
The last revolution of doctrine and theory which 
has happened in Europe is the Reformation. It is 
not for my purpose to take any notice here of the 
merits of that revolution, but to state one only of its 
effects. 
That effect was, to introduce other interests 
· . h h h . h .{.; Its etrects
 

nto all countrws t an t ose 
() 
c arose .I rom 
their locality and natural circumstance8. The princi- 
ple of the Reforlnation was such as, by its essence-, 
could not be local or confined to the country in 
which it bad its origin. For instance, the doctrine 
of " Justification by Faith or by Works," which was 
the original basis of the Reforlnation, could not have 
one of its alternatives true as to Germany and false 
as to every other country. Neither are questions 
of theoretic truth and falsehood governed by circum- 
stances any more than by places. On that occasion, 
therefore, the spirit of proselytisln expanded itself 
with great elasticity upon all sides: and great divis- 
ions were everywhere the result. 
These divisions, ho,vever in appearance merely 
dogmatic, soon became mixed with the political; 
and their effects were rendered much more intense 
from this combination. Europe was for a long time 
divided into two great factions, under the name of 
Catholic and Protestant, which not only often alien- 
ated state from state, but also divided almost every 
state within itself. The warm parties in each state 
were more affectionately attached to those of their. 
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own doctrinal interest in some other country than 
to their fellow-citizens or to their natural govern- 
ment, ,vhen they or either of them happened to be of 
a different persuasion. These factions, wherever they 
prevailed, if they did not absolutely destroy, at least 
weakened and distracted the locality of patriotis1l1e 
The public affections came to have other motives and 
other ties. 
It would be to repeat the history of the two last 
centuries to exemplify the effects of this revolution. 
.Although the principles to which it gave rise did 
not operate with a perfect regularity and constancy, 
they never wholly ceased to operate. Few ,vars were 
made, and few treaties were entered into, in which 
they did not come in for some part. They gave a 
color, a character, and direction to all the politics 
of Europe. 
New system These principles of internal as well as 
of politics. 
external division and coalition are but just 
no,v extinguished. But they who will examine in- 
to the true character and genius of sonle late events 
must be satisfied that other sources of faction, com- 
bining parties among the inhabitants of different 
countries into one connection, are opened, and that 
from these sources are likely to arise effects full as 
important as those which had formerly arisen from 
the jarring interests of the religious sects. The in- 
tention of the several actors in the change in France 
is not a matter of doubt. It is very openly professed. 
In the modern world, before this time, there has 
been no instance of this spirit of general political 
faction, separated frolll religion, pervading several 
countries, and forming a principle of union between 
the partisans in each. But the thing is not less in 
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human nature. The ancient w'orId has furnished a 
strong and striking instance of such a ground for 
faction, full as powerful and full as n1ischievous as 
our spirit of religious systelll had ever been, ex- 
citing in all the states of Greece (European and 
.A.siatic) the most violent anilnosities and the 1110st 
cruel and bloody persecutions and proscriptions. 
These ancient factions in each cOlnlllOlH\-ealth of 
Greece connected themselves 'with those of the sal11e 
description in son1e other states; and secret cabals 
and public alliances were carried on and nlade, not 
upon a confol'lnitr of general political interests, but 
for the support antI aggrandizelnent of the t,vo lead- 
ing states ,vhich headed the aristocratic and delno- 
cratic factions. For as, in later til11es, the king of 
Spain was at the head of a Catholic, and the king 
of Sweden of a Protestant interest, (France, though 
Catholic, acting subordinately to the latter,) in the 
like manner the Lacedenlonians were everywhere at 
the head of the aristocratic interests, and the _\.theni- 
ans of the democratic. The two leading puwers kept 
alive a constant cabal and conspiracy in every ::;tate, 
and the political dogmas concerning the constitution 
of a republic were the great instrul11ents by which 
these leading states chose to aggrandize thenlselvcs. 
Their choice ,vas not unwise; because the interest 
i
l opinions, (n1crely as opinions, and without any 
experÌ1nental reference to their effects,) when once 
they take strong hold of the mind, beco1l1e the 1110st 
operative of all interests, and indeed very often su- 
persede every other. 
I nlÏght further exe111plify the possibility of a polit- 
ical sentilnent running through various states, and 
c0111bining factions in them, frol11 the history of the 
YOLo IV. 21 
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Iiddle Ages in the Guelf.
 and Ghibellines. These 
were political factions originally in favor of the Em- 
peror and the Pope
 with no n1Ïxture of religious dog- 
mas: or if anything religiou::-;ly doctrinal they had 
in then1 originally, it very soon disappeared; as their 
first political objects disappeared also, though the 
spirit rCluained. They becanle no 1110re than llaUles 
to dif'tingnish factions: but they ,vere not the less 
powerful in their operation, 'when they had no direct 
point of doctrine, either religious or civil, to assert. 
For a long tilne, ho,vever, thosc factions gave no 
sillall dcgree of influcnce to the foreign chiefs in 
every con1monwealth in ,vhich they existed. I do 
not 111ean to pursue further thc track of these parties. 
I alludc to this part of history only as it furnishes an 
instance of that species of faction ,vhich broke the 
locality of public affections, and united descriptions 
of citizens 11101'0 ,vith strangers than 'with their coun- 
trymen of differcnt opinions. 
}'rench fun- The political dogma, which, upon the new 
damental 
principle. French systeln, is to unite the factions of 
different nations, is this: "That the 111ajority, told by 
the head, of the taxable people in every country, is 
the perpetual, natural, unceasing, indefeasihle sover-' 
eign; that this mt1jority is perfectly 111aster of the 
forln as well as the administration of the state, and 
that the 111agistrates, under 'whatever 11alncs they ar
 
called, are only functionaries to obey the orders (gen- 
cral as la,vs or particular as dccrees) which that 
majority may make; that this is the only natural 
gOVCrIllUent; that all others are tyranny and usur- 
pation." 


Practical 
project. 


In order to reduce this dognla into prac- 
tice, the republicans in France, and their 
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associates in other countrie
, Inake it alwaj?s their 
business, and often their public profes
ioll, to destroy 
all traces of ancient establislunents, and to forIll a 
new co 111 n1011 wealth in each coun try, upon the basis 
of the French Rights of lIen. On the princi pIc of 
these rights, they mean to institute in every country, 
and as it were the gernl of the whole, parochial gov- 
ernlnents, for the purpose of what they call equal 
repref'entation. Froln thenl is to gro\\T, by 
on)e Ine- 
dia, a general council and representativc of all the 
parochial govel'lunents. In that r.epresentative is to 
be vested the whole national po'wer,- totally abol- 
bhing hereditary name and office, levelling all con- 
ditions of men, (except where nloney 11lUSt Inake a 
difference,) breaking all connection between territory 
and dignity, and abolishing every species of nobility, 
gentry, and Church establishIllents: all their priests 
and all their Inagistrates being only creatures of 
election and pensioners at will. 
Kno'wing how opposite a permanent landed inter- 
est is to that schelne, they have resolved, and it is 
the great drift of all their regulations, to reduce that 
descri ption of nlen to a 111ere peasantry for the sus- 
tenance of the towns, and to place the true effecti ye 
gOYOrnnlent in cities, among the tradesl11en, bankers, 
and voluntary clubs of bold, preslln1Ìng young per- 
sons, - advocates, attorneys, notaries, 111anagers of 
newspapers, and those cabals of literary men called 
acadelnies. Their republic is to have a first func- 
tionary , (as they call hinl,) under tho nanlO of King, 
or not, as they think fit. This officer, when such 
an officer is pern1Ítted, is, however, neither in fact 
nor nanle to be considered as sovereign, nor the peo- 
ple as his subjects. The very use of these appella- 
tions is offensive to their ears. 
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Partisans of This S y steln, as it has fitst been real
 
the French 
system. ized, doglnatically as well as practically, in 
France, Inakes France the natural head of all factions 
fonned on a sÏ1nilar principle, wherever they may pre- 
vail, as much as ...\thens was the head and settled al- 
ly of all democratic factions, ,vherever they existed. 
The other systen1 has no head. 
This system has very 111any partisans in every 
country in Europe, but particularly in England, 
.where they are already formed into a body, COln- 
prehending 1110St of the Dissenters of the thrce lead- 
ing denon1Ïnations. To these are readily aggregatcd 
all \vho are Dissenters in character, tCl11per, and dis- 
position, though not belonging to any of their congre- 
gations: that is, all the restless people .who reseln- 
LIe thel11, of all ranks and all parties, - 'Vhigs, and 
even Tories; the whole race of half-bred specula- 
tors; all the Atheists, Deists, and Socinialls; all 
those \vho hate the clergy and envy the nobility; a 
good lllany an10ng the 111 on eyed people; the East In- 
dians aln10st to a l11an, who cannot bear to find that 
their present Ï1nportance does not bear a proportion 
to their wealth. These latter have united themselves 
into one great, and, in IllY opinion, forn1Ïdable club,* 
which, though no,v quiet, luay be brought into action 
with con
iderable unanÏInity and force. 
Formerly, fc\v, except the alnbitious great or the 
desperate and indigent, were to be fearcd as instru- 
ments in rc\ olutions. 'Vhat has happencd in France 
teaches us, with many other things, that there are 
more causes than have cOlnn10nl y been takcn in to 


. Originally called the Bengal Club; but since opened to persons 
from the other Presidencies, for the purpose of consolidating the whole 
Indian interest. 
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our consideration, by which goYernn1(
nt may be sub- 
verted. The moneyed 11len, lnerchants, principal 
tradesnlen, and lllen of letters (hitherto generally 
thought the peaceable and even tin1Ïc1 part of 
o- 
ciety) are the chief actors in the French Rcvolu- 
tion. But the fact is, that, as money increases and 
circulates, and as the circulation of news in politics 
and letters becomes 11lO1'e and more diffused, the per- 
sons 'who diffuse this money and this intelligence 
become more and nlore important. This 'was not 
long undiscovered. Views of arnbition were in 
France, for the first titne, presented to these classes 
of men: objects in the state, in the arnlY, in the sys- 
tem of civil offices of every kind. Their eyes were 
dazzled with this new prospect. They were, as it 
were, electrified, and 11lade to lose the natural spirit 
of their situation. A bribe, great ,,-ithout exaluple 
in the history of the world, was held out to then1,- 
the whole goVerIllnent of a very large kingdolll. 
There are several who are persuaded that GroUl;ds of 
. . security sup- 
the same dung cannot happen III England, posed for 
b 1 I ) h . f England. 
ecause 1ere (t ley say t e occnpations 0 
nlerchants, tradeSluen, and 111allUfacturers are not 
held as degrading situations. I once thought that 
the low estiInation in which C011l11lerce "ras held in 
France Inight be reckoned aillong the causes of the 
late Revolution; and I aln still of opinion that the 
exclusive spirit of the French nobility did irritate the 
wealthy of other classes. But I found long since, 
that perSOIlf' in trade and business were hy no lllcans 
.despised in France in the manner I had been taught 
to believ d. A.s to men of letters, theV' were Literary 
f: f b . d . d 0/ Ìntt:rest. 
SO ar rom elng csplse or neglected, 
that there was no country, perhaps, in the universe, 
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in which they were so highly esteC1ned, courted, ca- 
ressed, and even feared: tradeslnen naturally ,vere 
not so n1uch sought in society, (as not furnishing 
so largely to the fund of conver
ation as they do to 
the revenues of the state,) but the latter description 
got forward every day. 1\1. Bailly, who l11ade hÏln- 
self the popular 111ayor on the rebellion of the Bas- 
tile, and is a principal actor in the revolt, before the 
change possessed a pension or office under the cro,vn 
of six hundred pound English a year, - for that 
country, no conten1ptible provision; and this he oh- 
tained solely as a luan of letters, and on no other 
Moneyed title. As to the moneyed 111en, whilst the 
Interest. 
Inonarchy continued, there is no doubt, 
that, Inerely as such, they did not enjoy the privileges 
of nobility; but nobility was of so easy an acquisi- 
tion, that it was the fault or neglect of all of that 
description 'who did not obtain its privileges, for 
their lives at least, in virtue of office. It attached 
under the royal government to an innulnerable n1ul- 
titude of places, real and nominal, that were vendi- 
ble; and such nobility were as capable of everything 
as their degree of influence or interest could 111ake 
then1, - that is, as noùility of no considerable rank 
or consequence. }.1. Necker, so far from being a 
French gentlCll1an, was not so much as a Frenclunan 
born, aÙd yet we all know the rank in which he stood 
on the day of the meeting of the States. 
Mercantile As to the mere matter of estÏ1nation of 
interest. 
the 111ercalltile or any other class, this is 
regulated by opinion and prejudice. In England, a 
security against the envy of men in these' classes is 
not so very complete as we may in1agine. We 111USt 
not Ï1npose upon ourselves. What institutions and 
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manners together had done in France lnanners alone 
do here. It is the natural operation of things, where 
there exists a crO'Vll, a court, splendid orders of 
knighthood, and an hereditary nobility, - .where 
there exi
ts a fixed, permanent, landed gentry, con- 
tinued in greatness and opulence by the law of pri- 
mogeniture, and by a protection given to faluily set- 
tlements, - ",-here there exists a standing anuy and 
navy, - where there exists a Church establishment, 
which bestows on learning and parts an interest eOlll- 
bined with that of religion and the state; - in a 
country where such things exist, wealth, Hew in its 
acquisition, and precarious in its duration, can never 
rank first, or even near the first: though wealth has 
its natural weight further than as it is balanced and 
e,en preponderated alnongst us, as alnongst other na- 
tions, by artificial institutions and opinions growing 
out of them. At no period in the history of England 
have so few peers been taken out of trade or from 
fanlÍlies newly created by COllln1erce. In no period 
has so slnall a ll"tllnOer of noble fall1Ïlies entered into 
the counting-hou
e. I can call to lllind but one ill 
all England, and his is of near fifty years' standing. 
Be that as it may, it appears plain to me, fron1 my 
best observation, that envy and alllbition 111ay, by art, 
management, and disposition, be as much excited 
among
t these de
criptions of nlen in England as ill 
any other country, and that they are just a
 capable 
of acting a part ill any great change. 
'Yhat direction the French spirit of pros- Progress of 
the .French 
elytism is likely to take, and in w'hat order spirit.-It
 
course. 
it is likely to prevail in the several parts of 
Europe, it is not ea
y to detenlline. The seeds are 
sown almost everywhere, chiefly by newspaper circu- 
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lations, infinitely more efficacIous and extensive than 
. ever they were. And they are a 1110re Ï1nportant in- 
strument than generally is imagined. They are a 
part of the reading of all; they are the ,vhole of 
the reading of the far greater n unlber. There are 
thirty of thenl in Paris alone. The language diffuses 
thel11 more widely than the English, - though the 
English, too, are luuch read. The ,vriters of these 
papers, indeed, for the greater part, are either Ull- 
kno,vn or in conteD?-pt, but they are like a battery, 
in ,vhich the stroke of anyone ball produces no great 
effect, but the al110unt of continual repetition is de- 
cisive. Let us only suffer any person to tell us 
his story, morning and evening, but for one twelve- 
month, and he will become our master. 
All those countries in ,vhich several states are 
comprehended under sonle general geographical d
- 
scription, and loosely united by SOI11e federal consti. 
tution, - countries of which the 111elnbers are 81na11, 
and greatly diversified in their forms of gover11lnellt, 
and in the titles by which they are held, - these 
countries, as it nlight be well expected, are the prin- 
cipal objects of their hopes and machinations. Of 
these, the chief are Germany and bwitzerland; after 
theIn, Italy has its place, as in circUlllstances S01110- 
what sil11ilar. 
As to Germany, (in ,vhich, frol11 their re- 
Germany. 
lation to the Ell1perOr, I cOlllprehend the 
Belgic Provinces,) it appears to 111e to be, froln sev- 
eral circunlstances, internal and external, in a very 
critical situation; aud the laws and liberties of the 
Elnpire are by no means secure frol11 the contagion 
of the French doctrines and the effect of :b'rench in- 
trigues, or froln the use which two of the greater 
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German powers may make of a general derangement 
to the general detrin1ent. I do not say that the. 
French do not mean to bestow on these German 
states liberties, and laws too. after their nlode; but 
those are not what ha\e hitherto been understood 
as the la-ws and liberties of the EUlpire. These exist 
and have always existed under the principles of feo- 
dal tenure and succe

ion, under iInperial constitu- 
tions, grants and concessions of soyereigns, family 
cOIn pacts, and public treaties, nlade under the sanc. 
tion, and son1e of then1 guarantied by the sovereign 
powers of other nations, and particularly the old gov- 
ernlnent of France, the author and natural support 
of the Treaty of 'V" estphalia. 
In short, the Gernlanic body is a vast mass of het- 
erogeneous states, held together by that heteroge- 
neous hody of old principles which forined the public 
law. positive and doctrinal. The D10dern la"
s and 
liberties, ,,-hich the new power in France proposes 
to introduce into GerD1any, and to support with aU 
its force of intrigue and of anus, is of a very differ- 
ent nature, utterly irreconcilable .with the first, and 
indeed fundamentally the reverse of it: I nlean the 
rights and libertie.
 of the 'man, the droit de r honnne. 
That this doctrine has l11ade an anlazing progress 
in Germany there cannot be a shado,v of doubt. 
They are infected by it along the ,,'"hole course of 
the Rhine, the 
Iaese, the 
Ioselle, and in the great. 
er part of Suabia and Franconia. It is particularly 
prevalent alnongst all the lower people, churchmen 
and laity, in the dominions of the Ecclesias- Ecclesiasti. 
. 1 EI I . fi cal state. 
Ìlca ectol's. t IS DOt easy to nd or to 
conceh
e governments more nlild and indulgent than 
these Church sovereignties; but good government 
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is as nothing, when the rights' of Inan take posses- 
sion of the lnind. Indeed, the loose rein held over 
the people in these provinces llUlSt be .considered as 
one cause of the facility ,vith which they lend tllel11- 
selves to any schelnes of innovation, by inducing 
then1 to think lightly of their goverl1111ellts, and to 
judge of grievances, not by feeling, but by Ï1nagi- 
nation. 
Balance of It is in these Electorates that the firf;t iBl- 
Germany. 
pressions of France are likely to be lnade; 
and if they succeed, it is over with the Genna-nic 
body, as it stands at present. A. great revolution 
is preparing in Gernutny, and a revolution, in lny 
opinion, likely to be n10re decisive upon the general 
fate of nations than that of France itself, - other 
than as in France is to be found the first source of 
all the principles .which are in any way likely to dis- 
tingnif'h the troubles and convulsions of onr age. If 
Europe does not conceive the independence and the 
equilihri lun of the Elnpire to be in the very essence 
of the system of balanced power in Europe, and if 
the schelne of public la,v, or Blass of laws, upon which 
that independence and equilibriuln are founded, be 
of no leading consequence as they are preserved or 
destroyed, all the politics of Europe for n10re than 
two centuries have been n1iserably erroneous. 
Prussia and If the two great leading powers of Ger- 
Emperor. 
many do not regard this danger (as appar- 
ently they do not) in the light in ,vhich it presents 
itf;elf so naturally, it is because they are powers too 
g-reat to have a social interest. That sort of interest 
helon
rs only to those ,vhose state of ,veakness or 
11lpdiocrity is such as to give theln greater cause of 
apprehension from \vhat 111ay destroy them than of 
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hope from anything by which they may be aggran- 
dized. 
As long as those two princes are at variance, so 
long the liberties of Gernlany are safe. But if eTer 
they should so far understand one another as to be 
persuaded that they have a more direct and nlore 
certainly defined interest in a proportioned 111utual 
aggrandizcll1ent than in a reciprocal rednction
 that 
is, if they come to think that they are 1110re likely to 
be enriched by a division of spoil than to be rendered 
secure by keeping to the old policy of preventing oth- 
ers fron1 being spoiled by either of theIn, frotn that 
mOlnent the liberties of Gennany are 110 Inore. 
That a junction of two in such a sche111e is neither 
impossible nor ilnprobable is evident frolH the parti- 
tion of Poland in 1773, which was effected by snch a 
junction as n1ade the interposition of other nations 
to prevent it not easy. Their circnlllstances at that 
tinle hindered any other three states, or indeed any 
two, froln taking measures in comlnon to pre\?ent it, 
though France was at that tin1e au existing power, 
a.nd had not yet learned to act upon a systelll of pol- 
itics of her own invention. The geographical posi- 
tion of Poland was a great obstacle to any 11lovenlents 
of France in opposition to this, at that tilue, unpar- 
alleled league. To my certain know ledge, if Great 
Britain had at that time been willing to concur in 
preventing the execution of a project so dangerous in 
the exalnple, e\?en exhausted as France then ,vas by 
the preceding war, and under a lazy and unenteq::ris- 
ing prince, she would have at eTery risk taken an 
active part in this business. But a languor with 
regard to so renlote an interest, and the principJes 
and passions which were then strongly at .work at 
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hOl11e, were the causes why Great Britain would not 
give France any encouragement in such an enter
 
prise. A t that tÌ111e, ho,vever, and with regard to 
that object, ill 111Y opinion, Great Britain and France 
had a COllln10n interest. 
Pos?ible But the position of German y i
 not like 
prO,lect of 
the EI.l1perOr that of Poland with re g ard to France either 
and kmg of ' , 
Prussia. for good or for evil. If a conjunction be- 
tween Prussia and the EU1peror should be fonned foi' 
the purpose of secularizing and rendering hereùitary 
the Ecclesiastical Electorates and the Bishopric of 

Iiillster, for settling two of thel11 on the children of 
the El11peror, and uniting Cologne and 1\Iiinster to the 
dominions of the king of Prussia on the Rhine, or if 
any other project of mutual aggrandizCl11ent f'hould 
be in prospect, and that, to facilitate such a sche111e, 
the modern French should be pen11itted and encour- 
aged to shake the internal and external security of 
these Ecclesiastical Electorates, Great Britain is so 
situated that she could not with any effect set herself 
in opposition to such a design. Her principal ann, 
her marine, could here be of no sort of Uf'e. 
To be re- France, the author of the Treaty of 'Vest- 
sisted only 
by France. phalia, is the natural guardian of the illde
 
pendence and balance of GerIl1any. Great Britain 
(to say nothing of the killg'S concern as one of that 
august body) has a serious interest in preserving it; 
but, except through the power of France, acting 1tpOn 
the common old principles of state policy, in the case we 
have supposed, she has no sort of 111eans of support- 
ing that interest. It is always the interest of Great 
Britain that the power of France should be kept with
 
in the bounds of moderation. It is not her iuterest 
that that po\vcr should he wholly annihilated in the 
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SystC111 of Europe. Though at one time through 
France the independence of ElArope \\as endangered, 
it is, and ever was, through her alone that the com- 
1110n liberty of Gerll1any can be secured against the 
single or the conlbined alubition of any other power. 
In truth, within this century the aggrandizenlent of 
other sovereign houses has been such that there has 
been a great change in the whule state of Europe; 
and other nations as well as France filay becolne ob- 
jects of jealousy and apprehension. 
In this state of things, a ne\v principle of 
ew prin- 
. . clples of 
allIances and wars IS opened. The Treaty alliance. 
of 'Yestphalia is, with France, an antiquated fable. 
The rights and liberties she was bound to luaintain 
are no\v a systelll of "Tong and tyranny which she is 
hound to destroy. Her good and ill dispositions are 
shown by the same means. To COJ7zJ7lunicate peace- 
ably the rights of 111en is the true Illode of her 8ho\y- 
ing her f'riendship
. to force sovereigns to S'llbinit to 
those rights is her lllode of hostility. So that, either 
as friend or foe, her whole scheme has been, and is, 
to throw the Empire into confusion; and those states- 
men who follow the old routine of politics 111ay see 
in this general confusion, and in the danger of the 
lesser princes, an occasion, as protectors or eneu1ies, 
of connecting their territories to one or the other of 
the two great Gernlan powers. They do not take in to 
consideration that the means which they encourage, 
as leading to the event they desire, 'will with certainty 
not only ravage and destroy the Elupire, hut, if they 
should for a moment seem to aggrandize the two 
great houses, will also establish principles and con. 
firn1 tempers an10ngst the people which will preclude 
the two sovereigns from the possibility of holding 
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what they acquire, or even the dominions which they 
have inherited. It is on the side of the Ecclesiastical 
Electorates that the dikes raised to support the Ger- 
111an libcrty first will give way. 
The French have begun their general operations 
by seizing upon those territories of the Pope the 
situation of which .was the most inviting to the en- 
terprise. Their method of doing it was by excit- 
ing sedition and spreading n1assacre and desolation 
through these unfortunate places, and then, under 
an idea of kindness and protection, bringing forward 
an antiquated title of the cro\vn of Frallce, and an- 
nexing A vignon and the t\VO cities of the Comtat, 
with their territory, to the French republic. They 
have Inade an atten1pt on Geneva, in which 
they very narrowly failed of success. It is 
known that they hold out from time to tillle the idea 
of uniting all the other provinces of which Gaul ,vas 
anciently c0111posed, including Savoy on the 
other side, and on this side bounding thern- 
selves by the Rhine. 
As to Switzerland, it is a country whose 
Switzerland. I . I I . . bI d . . . 
ong unIon, rat leI' t Ian Its pOSSl e IVlSlon, 
is the mattcr of wonder. Here I know they entertain 
very sanguine hopes. The aggregation to France of 
the dClllocratic Swiss republics appears to them to be 
a work half done by their very forn1; and it might 
seem to thC111 rather an increase of Ì1nportance to 
these little commonwealths than a derogation frolll 
their independency or a change in the manner of 
their govCfn111ent. Upon any quarrel amongst the 
Cantons, nothing is more likely than snch an event. 
As to the aristocratic republics, the general clanlor 
and hatred which the French excite against the very 
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name, (and with 1nore facility and success than 
against nlonarchs,) and the utter Ïlnpossibility of 
their governD1ent making any sort of resistance 
against an insurrection, where they have no troops, 
and the people are all arnled and trained, render 
their hopes in that quarter far indeed froln UIl- 
fou11ded. It is certain that the republic of Bern 
thinks itself obliged to a vigilance next to hostile, 
and to imprison or expel all the French wholn it 
finds in its territories. But, indeed, those aristoc- 
racies, which comprehend whatever is considerable, 
wealthy, and valuable in Switzerland, do now so 
".holly depend upon opinion, and the hu- Old 
I"ench 
maxims 
n10r of their nlultituc1e, that the lightest the security 
of its inde 
puff of wind is sufficient to blow thenl pendence. 
down. If ]j'rance, under its ancient regilllcn, and 
upon the ancient principles of policy, "-as the sup- 
port of the Germanic Constitution, it was D1uch more 
so of that of Switzerland, which ahnost frOll) the very 
origin of that confederacy rested upon the closeness 
of its connection with France, on ,vhich the Swiss 
Cantons wholly reposed themsel\'es for the preser- 
vation of the parts of their body in their respective 
rights and permanent forl11s, as ,,-ell as for the Inain- 
tenance of all in their general independency. 
S,vitzerland and GerDlany are the first objects of 
the new French politicians. When I contelnplate 
what they have done at hOlne, .which is, in effect, 
little less than an alnazing conquest, wrought by a. 
change of opinion, in a great part (to be sure far 
froDI altogether) ,ery sudden, I cannot help letting 
my thoughts run along with their designs, find, with- 
out attending to geographical order, to consider the 
other states of Europe, so far as they n1ay be any way 
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affected by this astonishing Revolution. If early 
steps are not taken in SOlne .way or other to pre- 
vent the spreading of this influence, I scarcely 
think allY of then1 perfectly secure. 
Italy is divided, as Gel'lnany and Switzer- 
land are, into n1any sl11aller states, and with 
S0111e consideraLle diversity as to fOr111S of govern- 
ment; but as these divisions and varieties in Italy 
are not so considerable, so neither do I think the 
danger altogether so iUll11inent there as in GennallY 
and S\vitzerland. Savoy I kno\v that the French 
consider as in a very hopeful way, and I believe not 
at all without rëason. They view it as an old 1nel11- 
her of the kingdoln of France, which nlay be casily 
reunited in the manner and on the principles of the 
reunion of Avignon. This country COl11111Unicates 
\vith Piedmont; and as the king of Sardinia's ùo- 
n1inions were long the key of Italy, and as such long 
regarded by France, whilst France acted on her old 
Inaxims, and ,vith views on Italy, - so, in this new 
French empire of sedition, if once she gets that key 
into her hands, she can easily lay open the barrier 
\vhich hinders the entrance of her prescnt politics in- 
to that inviting region. l\Iilan, I anl sure, nourishes 
great disquicts; and if l\Iilan should stir, no part 
of LOlnbardy is secure to the prcsent pos- 
Lombardy. 
sessors, - whcther the 'T elletian or the A us- 
trian. Genoa is closely connected \vith France. 
Bourbon The first prince of the IIolIse of Bourbon 
princes in 
Italy. has been oLliged to give hiu1self up entirely 
to the new systeul, and to pretend evcn to propagate 
. it \vith all zcal: at least, that club of intriguers who 
assemble at the Feuillants, and .whose cabinct l110ets 
at l\Iadame de Staël's, and makes and directs all the 
. 


Italy. 
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n1inisters, is the real executive government of France. 
The Elllperor is perfectly in concert, and they will not 
long suffer any prince of the House of Bourbon to 
keep by force the French en1Íssaries out of their do- 
minions; nor whilst France has a commerce with 
thern, especially through )larseilles, (the hottest fo- 
cus of sedition in France,) ""ill it be long po
sible to 
prevent the intercourse or the effects. 
X aples has an old, inveterate disposition to repub- 
licanisln, and (howe-ver for son1e tin1e past quiet) is 
as liable to explosion as its own Vesu,ius. Sicily, I 
think, has these dispositions in full as strong a de- 
gree. In neither of the
e countries exists anything 
'which very well deserves the name of government 01:- 
exact police. 
In the States of the Church, notwith- EcclesiastJ.. 
1 . 1 . . . b . I . h eal State. 
stallc llig t len' strIctness In anls ung t e 
French out of that country, there are not wanting the 
seeds of a revolution. The spirit of nepotiS111 prevails 
there nearly as strong as ever. Every Pope of course 
is to give origin or restoration to a great faillily by 
the means of large donations. The foreign revenues 
ha,.e long been gradually on the decline, and seem . 
now in a manner dried up. To supply this defect, 
the resource of vexatious and impolitic jobbing at 
hOlne, if ànything, is rather increased than lessened. 
,:'" arious ".ell-intended, but ill-understood practices, 
son1e of them existing, in their spirit at least, fronl 
the tilue of the old ROluan Eillpire, still prevail; and 
that government is as blindly attached to old abusive 
custon1S as others are "..ndly disposed to all sorts 
of innovations and experinlents. These abuses "
ere 
less felt whilst the Pontificate drew riches frolll abroad,. 
'which in some measure counterbalanced the evil::; of 
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their relniss and jobbish goVerIllnent at hOl11e. But 
no,v it can subsist only on the resources of domestic 
nlanagelnent; and abuses in that n1anagement of 
course will be I1101'e intil11ately and In ore severely 
felt . 
In the midst of the apparently torpid languor of 
the Ecclesiastical State, those \vho have had opportu 
nity of a near observation have seen a little rippling 
in that SI1100th ,vater, which indicates son1ething alive 
under it. There is in the Ecclesiastical State a per- 
sonage \vho seelns capable of acting (but with more 
force and steadiness) the part of the tribune Rienzi. 
The people, once inflalned, ,viII not be destitute of a 
leader. They have such an one already in the Car- 
dinal or Archbishop Boncon1paglli. He is, of all 
men, if I aln not ill-infonncd, t.he 1110st turbulent, 
seditious, intriguing, bold, and desperate. He is not 
at all nlade for a Roman of the present day. I think 
he lately held the first office of their state, that of 
Great Chalnberlain, which is equivalent to High Treas- 
urer. At present he is out of employment, and in 
disgrace. If he should be elected Pope, or even COl11e 
to have any weight \vith a ne,v Pope, he will infalli- 
bly conjure up a dell10cratic spirit in that country. 
He may, indeed, be able to effect it without these 
advantages. The next interregnum will probably 
sho,v more of hÎln. There Inay be others of the 
same character, who have not come to my knowl- 
edge. This 111uch is certain, - that the ROll1an peo- 
ple, if once the blind reverence they Lear to the 
allC- · 
tity of the Pope, which is their only bridle, should 
relax, are naturally turbulent, ferocious, and head.. 
long, \vhilst the police is defective, and the govern- 
ment feeble and resourceless beyond all imagination. 
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As to Spain, it is a nerveless country. It 
Spain. 
does not possess the use, it. only suffers the 
abuse, of a nobility. For some time, and even before 
the settlel11ent of the Bourbon dynasty, that body has 
been systelua.tically lo,vered, and rendered incapable 
by exclusion, and for incapacity excluded frOll1 affairs. 
In this circle the body is in a manner annihilated; 
and so little Ineans have they of any ,veigllty exertion 
either to control or to support the crown, that, if they 
at all interfere, it is only by abetting desperate and 
nlobbi
h insurrections, like that a.t 
Iadrid, which 
drove Squillace fron1 his place. Florida Blanca is 
a creature of office, aud has little connection and no 
sYlnpathy ,vith that body. 
....\.s to the clergy, they are the only thing in Spain 
that looks like an independent order; and they are 
kept in sOlne respect by the Inquisition, the sole, but 
unhappy resource of public tranquillity and order now 
remaining in Spain. As in Venice, it is becollle mo
t- 
ly an engine of state, - ,vhich, indeed, to a degree, 
it has always been in Spain. It "
ars no longer with 
Jews and heretics: it has no such ""ar to carry 011. 
Its great object is, to keep atheistic and republican 
doctrines froll1 11lakillg their ,yay in that kingdom. 
Ko French book upon any subject can enter there 
which does not contain such n1atter. In Spain, the 
clergy are of IllOlllent frol11 their influence, but at 
the same time w'Ïth the envy and jealousy that attend 
great riches and power. Though the crown has Ly 
lllanagell1ellt ,yith the Pope got a very great share of 
the ecclesiastical revenues into its own hands, much 
still reinaius to theln. There will always be about 
that court those ,vho look out to a farther division 
of the Church property as a resource, and to be ob- 
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tained by shorter n1ethods than those of negotiations 
\vith the clergy and their chief. nut at present I 
think it likely that they ,vill stop, lest the business 
should be taken out of their hands, - and lest that 
body, in \vhich rell1ains the only life that exists in 
Spain, and is not a fever, 111ay ,vith their property 
lo
e all the influence necessary to preserve the n10n- 
archy, or, being poor and desperate, 111ay elnploy 
\vhatever influence rel11ains to then1 as active agents 
in its destruction. 
Castile dif- The Castilians have still rell1aUllng a 
ferellt fl'om 
Catalonia good deal of their old character, their gra- 
anù Aragon. Vecllld, lealtad, and el tenwr de lJio8
. but 
that character neither is, nor ever was, exactly true, 
except of the Castilians only. The several killgdol11s 
which cOlnpose ðpain have, perhaps, SOlne features 
which run through the whole; but thcy are in 111any 
particulars as differcnt as nations who go by differ- 
ent nal11es: the Catalans, for instance, and the .Ara- 
gonians too, in a great 111easure, have the spirit of the 

liquelets, and n1uch 1110re of republicanislll than of 
an attaclUllcnt to royalty. They are 1110re in t)1e 
,vay of traùe and intcrcourse ,vith France, and, upon 
the least internal 11lOYC111Cllt, ,vill disclose and prolJa- 
Lly let loose a spirit that lllay thro\v the ,vhole Span- 
ish nlonarchy into convulsions. 
It is a 111elancholy reflection, that the spirit of 
111elioration ,vhich has been going on in that part of 
Europe, 1110re or less, during this century, and the 
various schen1cs very latcly on foot for further ad- 
VanCC111ent, are all put a stop to at once. l
eforlna- 
tion certainly is nearly connected with innovation; 
and ,vhere that latter conles in for too large a share, 
those ,vho undertake to Üllprove their country may 
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risk their own safety. In tinles 'where the correction, 
which includes the cOllfe
sion, of an abuse, is turned 
to crÏ1nillate the authority which has long suffered 
it, rather than to honor those who would alnend it, 
(which is the spirit of this malignant French disteln- 
per,) every step out of the ('on11110n course becoilles 
critical, and renders it a task full of peril for princes 
of Inoderate talents to engage in great undertakings. 

tt present the only safety of Spain is the old national 
hatred to the French. How far that can be depended 
upon, if any great fernlents should be excited, it is 
Ìlnpossible to say. 
...-\.s to Portugal, she is out of the high-road of these 
politic
. I. shall, therefore, not divert IllY thoughts 
that way, but return again to the North of Europe, 
.which at present seenlS the part 1110st iuterested, and 
there it appears to me that the French speculation 011 
the Xorthern countries lllay be valued in the follow- 
ing or SOllle such Inanner. 
Denmark and X orway do not appear to 
. . Denmark. 
furnIsh any of the 111atenals of a delnocrat- 
ic revolution, or the di
po
itions to it. Denlllark 
can 0111y be consequentially affected by anything 
done in France; but of 8weden I think quite other- 
'wise. The present power in Sweden is too 
Sweden. 
Hew a system, and too green an
 too sore 
frol11 its late Revolution, to be considered as perfect- 
ly a
sured. The king, by his astolli
hing actiyity, 
his boldncss, his decision, his ready versatility, and 
by rousing and eUlploying the old 111ilitary s}Jirit of 
Sweden, keeps up the top ,vith continual agitatlOll 
and la
hillg. The 1l101l1Cllt it ceases to spin, the 
royalty b a dead bit of box. 'Yhcnever b,yeden 
is quiet externally for S0111e tilHe, there is great dan.. 
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ger that all the republican elen1ents she contains will 
be allill1ated by the Hew French spirit, and of this I 
believe the king is very sensible. 
The Russian govenuuen t is of all others 
the most liable to be subverted by nÚlitary 
seditions, by court conspiracies, and sOlnetilnes by 
headlong rebellions of the people, such as the turhi- 
nating 1110ve-ment of Pugatchef. It is not quite so 
probable that in any of these changes the spirit of 
systeul luay Inillgle, in the nlanller it has done in 
France. The 
Iuscovites are no great speculators; 
but I should not much rely on their uninquisitive 
disposition, if any of their ordinary 11lotives to sedi- 
tion should arise. The little catechisll1 of the Rights 
of 
Ien is soon learned; and the inferences are in the 
passIons. 


Russia.. 


Saxony. 


Poland, from one cause or other, is al- 
. 'ways unquiet. The new Constitution only 
serves to supply that restless people with Hew 11leans, 
at least Hew 1110des, of cherishing their turbulent dis- 
position. The bOttOlTI of the character is the same. 
It is a great question, \vhether the joining that cro,vn 
with the Electorate of Saxony 'will contrib- 
ute most to strengthen the royal authority 
of Poland or to shake the ducal in Saxony. The 
Elector is a Catholic; the people of Saxony are, six 
sevenths at the very least, Protestants. He rnust 
continue a Catholic, according to the Polish law, if 
he accepts that crown. The pride of the Saxons, 
fonnerly flattered by having a crown in the hour-;e 
of their prince, though an honor which cost then1 
dear, - the Gerlnan probity, fidelity, and loyalty, - . 
the weight of the Constitution of the Empire under 
the Treaty of Westphalia, - the good temper and 


Poland. 
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good-nature of the princes of the House of Saxony, 
had fOrluerly ren10ved froln the people all apprehen- 
sion 'with regard to their religion, and kept them per- 
fectly quiet, obedient, and even affectionate. The 
Seven Years' "... ar Inade some change in the n1inds of 
the Saxons. 'They did not, I believe, regret the loss 
of what might be considered ahnost as the succes- 
sion to the crown of Poland, the possession of 'which, 
by annexing then1 to a foreign interest, had often 
obliged theln to act an arduous part, towards the 
support of which that foreign interest afforded no 
proportionable. strength. In this very delicate situ- 
ation of their political interests, the speculations of 
the French and Gernlan Economists, and the cabals, 
and the secret, as well as public doctrines of the 
Illuminatenol o den and Freelna8ons, have made a con- 
siderable progress in that country; and a turbulent 
spirit, under color of religion, but in reality arising 
from the French rights of man, has already shown 
itself, and is ready on every occasion to blaze out. 
The present Elector is a prince of a safe and quiet 
telnper, of great prudence and goodness. He knows, 
that, in the actual state of things, not the po-wer and 
respect belonging to sovereigns, but their very exist- 
ence, depends on a reasonable frugality. It is very 
certain that not one sovereign in Europe can either 
pron1Ïse for the continuance of his authority in a 
state of iudigence and insolvency, or dares to ven- 
ture on a new imposition to relieve himself. "Tith_ 
out abandoning whoUy the ancient magnificence of 
his court, the Elector has conducted his affairs 'with 
infinitely lliore economy than any of his predeces- 
sors, so as to restore his finances beyond what was 
thought possible froln the state in which the Seven 
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Years' War had left Saxony. Saxony, during the 
whole of that dreadful period, having been in the 
hands of an exasperated enerny, rigorous by resent- 
ment, by nature, and by necessity, ,vas obliged to 
bear in a manner the whole burden of the war; in 
the intervals when their allies prevailed, the inhabit 
ants of that country were not better treated. 
The moderation and prudence of the present Elec- 
tor, in my opinion, rather, perhaps, respites the trou 
bles than secures the peace of the Electorate. The 
offer of the succession to the crown of Poland is 
truly critical, ,vhether he accepts or whether he de- 
clines it. If the States will consent to his accept- 
ance, it will add to the difficulties, already great, of 
his situation between the king of Prussia and the 
Emperor.-But these thoughts lead Ine too far, ,vheu 
I mean to speak only of the interior condition of these 
princes. It has ahvays, ho,vever, SOlne necessary con- 
nection with their foreign politics. 
With regard to I-Iolland, and the ruling 
party there, I do not think it at all tainted, 
or likely to be so, except by fear, - or that it is likely 
to be misled, unless indirectly and circuitously. TIut 
the predominant party in Holland is not IIolland. 
The suppressed faction, though suppressed, exists. 
Under the ashes, the embers of the late cornnlotiollS 
are still warnl. The anti-Orange party has from the 
day of its origin been French, though alienated in 
some degree for some time, through the pride and 
folly of Louis the Fourteenth. It will ever hanker 
after a French connection; and llO'V that the iuter- 
nal government in France has been assÌlnilated in so 
considerable a degree to that ,vhich the Ï1nll1oderate 
republicans began so very lately to introduce into 


Holland. 
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Holland, their connection, as still more natural, will 
be more desired. I do not 'well understand the pres.. 
ent exterior politics of the Stadtholder, nor the treaty 
into which the newspapers say he ha:, entered for the 

tatcs ,vith the Eluperor. But the Eillperor's own 
politics ,,'ith regard to the Xetherlands seem to me 
to be exactly calculated to ans,ver the purpose of the 
French Revolutiolli
ts. lie encleavor
 to crush the 
aristocratic party, and to nourish OIle in avowed 
cOllnection 'with the most furious democratists in 
France. 
These Provinces in which the French game is so 
well played they consider as part of the old French 
E1llpire: certainly they were a1llongst the oldest parts 
of it. These ther think very well situated, as their 
party is well disposed to a reuniou. Å.s to the 
greater nations, they do not aÏ1n at n1uking a direct 
conquest of them, but, by disturbing them through a 
pr
pagation of their principles, they hope to weaken, 
as they 'will 'weaken thenl, and to keep them in per- 
petual alar111 and agitation, and thus reuder all their 
efforts against them utterly impracticable, whilst they 
extend the dominion of their sovereign anarchy on all 
sides. 
ÅS to England, there may be SOlne appre- 
I . f . .. f England. 
len
lOn rom VIClluty, ronl constant C01lllllU- 
llication, and froI11 the 'Very llan1C of liberty, which, 
as it ought to be very dear to us, in its worst abuses 
carries SOlllething seductive. It is the abuse of the 
fir
t and best of the objects which we cherish. I 
know that ll1any, "Tho sufficiently dislike the systenl 
of France, have yet no apprehensions of its prevalence 
here. I say nothing to the ground of this security 
in the attacillnent of the people to their Constitution, 
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and their satisfaction in the discreet portion of liberty 
which it measures out to them. U pOll this I have 
said aU I have to say, in the Appeal I have published. 
That security is sOll1ething, and not inconsiderable; 
but if a storn1 arises, I should not much rely upon it. 
Objection There are other views of thin g 's which 
to the sta- 
bilityof ma y he used to give us a P erfect ( thou g h 
the :French '-' 
system. in my opinion a delusive) assurance of our 
o\vn security. The first of these is from the \veak- 
ness and rickety nature of the new systeIn in the 
place of its first formation. It is thought that the 
monster of a cOml110n\Vealth cannot possibly live,- 
that at any rate the ill contrivance of their fabric \vill 
niake it fall in pieces of itself, - that the Åssembly 
111Ust be bankrupt, - and that this bankruptcy will 
totally destroy that system from the contagion of 
which apprehensions are entertained. 
For my part I have long thought that one great 
cause of the stability of this wretched scheIne of 
things in France was an opinion that it could not 
stand, and therefore that all external 111easures to 
destroy it were .wholly useless. 
ÅS to the bankruptcy, that event has hap- 
Bankruptcy. d I h .. l ' k I 
pene ong ago, as muc as It IS ever 1 e y 
to happen. ÅS soon as a nation compels a creditor 
to take paper currency in discharge of his debt, there 
is a bankruptcy. The con1pulsory paper has in son1C 
degree answered, - not because there was a surplus 
froIn Church lands, but because faith has not been 
kept with the clergy. ÅS to the holders of the old 
funds, to them the payments will be dilatory, but 
they will be Inade; and whatever may be the dis- 
count on paper, wb.ilst paper is taken, paper 'will be 
issued. 
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As to the rest, they have shot out three 
Resources. 
branches of revenue to supply all those 
which they have de
troyed: that is, the Universal 
Register of all Transactions, the heavy and universal 
Stamp IJuty, and the Hew Territorial Impost, levied 
chiefly on the reduced estates of the gelltlelnen. 
Thef'e branches of the revenue, especially as they 
take assignats in payment, answer their purpose in 
a considerable degree, and keep up the credit of their 
paper: for, as they receive it in their treasury, it is 
in reality funded upon all their taxes and future re- 
sources of all kinds, as well a
 upon the Church es- 
tates. ÅS this paper is become in a l11anner the only 
visible 111aintenance of the whole people, the dread 
of a bankruptcy is more apparently connected with 
the delay of a counter-revolution than with the dura- 
tion of this republic; because the interest of the 
new republic n1anifestly leans upon it, and, in my 
opinion, the counter-revolution cannot exist along 
with it. The above three projects ruined some min- 
isters under the old government, merely for having 
conceived thel11. They are the salvation of the pres- 
PH t rulers. 
As the 
.\.sselnbly has laid a most unsparing and 
cruel hand on alllnen ,rho have lived by the bonn- 
ty, the justice, or the abuses of the old government, 
they have lessened many expenses. The royal estab- 
lblunent, though excessively and ridiculously great 
for their scheme of things, is reduced at lea,t one 
half; the estates of the king's brothers, which under 
the ancient governnlent had been in truth royal rev- 
enues, go to the general stock of the confiscation: 
and as to the crown lands, though under the mon- 
archy they ne,er yielded two hundred and fifty 
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tbousand a year, by many they are thought at least 
,vorth three tirnes as 111uch. 
As to the ecclesiastical charge. whether as a corn 
pensation for losses, or a provision for religion, of 
,vhich they rnade at first a great parade, and entered 
into a solen1n engagen1ellt in favor of it, it was esti- 
mated at a much larger Rum than they could expect 
froln the Church property, Inovable or inunovable: 
they are cornpletely bankrupt as to that article. It 
is just what they wish; and it is not productive of 
any serious inconvenience. The non-payment pro- 
duces discontent and occasional sedition; but is only 
by fits and spasrns, and arnongst the country people, 
who are of no consequence. These seditions fur- 
nish new pretexts for non-payrnent to the Church 
establishment, and help the Assembly wholly to 
get rid of the clergy, and indeed of any forrn of 
religion, ,vhich is not only their real, but avowed 
object. 
Want of They are embarrassed, indeed, in the high- 
money how 
supplied. est degree, but not wholly resourceless. 
They are without the species of money. Circula- 
tion of nloney is a great convenience, but a substi- 
tute for it lUtty be found. 'Vhilst the great objects 
of production and consumption, corn, cattle, ,vine, 
and the like, exist in a country, the rneans of giving 
the1n circulation, \vith more or less convenience, can- 
not be 'wholly \vanting. The great confiscation of the 
Church and of the cro,vn lands, and of the appa- 
nages of the princes, for the purchase of all which 
their paper is always received at par, gives means of 
continually destroying and continually creating; and 
this perpetual destruction and renovation feeds the 
speculative market, and prevents, and will prevent, 
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till that fund of confiscation begins to fail, a total 
depreciation. 
But all consideration of public credit in 
Il)neyed in- 
.. terest not 
France is of lIttle avaIl at present. The llecessary 
d . to them. 
action, indeed, of the moneye lllterest was 
of ab
olute necessity at the beginning of this Revolu- 
tion: hut the French republic can stand without any 
as
istance fr0111 that description of men, which, as 
things are now circunlstallced, rather stands in need 
of assistance itself frolH the power which alone sub- 
stantially exists in France: I nlean the several dis- 
tricts and municipal republics, and the several clubs 
'which direct all their affhirs and appoint all their 
magistrates. This is the power now paramount to 
everything, even to the .Åsserl1bly itself called N a- 
tional and that to which tribunals, priesthood, law's, 
finances, and both descriptions of military power are 
'wholly subservient, so far as the military power of 
either description yields obedience to any name of 
authority. 
The world of contingency and political combina- 
tion is nluch larger than we are apt to imagine. We 
never can say ,vhat mayor rnay not happen, with- 
out a ,iew to all the actual circumstances. Experi- 
ence, upon other data than those, is of all things 
the most delusiye. Prudence in new cases can do 
nothing on grounds of retrospect. A constant vigi- 
lance and attention to the train of things as they 
successively enlerge, and to act on what they direct, 
are the only sure courses. The physician that let 
blood. and by blood-letting cured one kind of plague, 
in tbe next added to its ravages. That power goes 
with property is not universally true, and the idea 
that the operation of it is certain and invariable 
may nlislead us very fatally. 
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Power sep- Whoever will take an accurate view of 
arated fmm 
property. the state of those republics, and of the com 4 
position of the present Asselnbly deputed by them, 
(in which Assembly there are not quite fifty persons 
possessed of an income amounting to 100l. sterling 
yearly,) must discern clearly, that the political and 
civil power of France is wholly separated from its prop- 
erty of every description, and of course that neither 
the landed nor the 1110neyed interest possesses the 
slnallest ,veigh t or consideration in the direction of 
any public concern. The whole kingdom is directed 
by the refuse of its chicane, with the aid of the bust- 
ling, presumptuous young clerks of counting-houses 
and shops, and some internlixture of young gentle- 
men of the saIne character in the several towns. The 
rich peasants are bribed with Church lands; and the 
poorer of that description are, and can be, counted 
for nothing. They may rise in ferocious, ill-directed 
tUlnults, - but they can only disgrace themselves and 
signalize the triumph of their adversaries. 
Effect of The truly active citizens, that -is, the 
the rota. 
above descriptions, are all concerned .in 
intrigue respecting the various objects in their lo- 
calor their general government. The rota, ,vhich 
the French have established for their National As- 
selnbly, holds out the highest objects of alnbition to 
such vast nnlltitlldes as in an unexampled measure 
to widen the bottom of a new species of _interest 
merely political, and wholly unconnected with birth 
or property. 1'his scheme of a rota, though it enfee- 
bles the state, considered as one solid body, and 
indeed wholly disables it from acting as such, gives 
a great, an equal, and a diffusive strength to the 
democratic scheme. Seven hundred and fifty peo. 
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pIe, every two years raised to the supren1e power, 
has alreadY' produced at least fifteen hundred bold, 
acting politicians: a great number for even so great 
a country as France. These lllen never will quiet- 
ly settle in ordinary occupations, nor subn1Ït to any 
scheme 'which lllust reduce them to an entirely pri- 
vate condition, or to the exercise of a steady, peace- 
ful, but obscure and ul1Ïn1portant industry. Whilst 
they sit in the Assembly, they are denied offices of 
trust and profit, - but their short duration lllakes 
this no restraint: during their probation and ap- 
prenticeship they are all salaried with an incolne to 
the greatest part of theln immense; and after they 
have passed the novitiate, those who take any sort 
of lead are placed in very lucrative offices, accord- 
ing to their influence and credit, or appoint those 
who divide their profits with theln. 
This supply of recruits to the corps of the highest 
civil alnbition goes on ,yith a regular progression. 
In very fe\v years it lllUSt amount to many thousands. 
These, however, will be as nothing in con1parison to 
the 111ultitude of 111ullicipal officers, and officers of 
district and departlnent, of all sorts, who have tasted 
of power and profit, and who hunger for the periodi- 
cal return of the Ineal. To these needy agitators, 
the glory of the state, the general wealth and pros- 
perity of the nation, and the rise or fall of public 
credit are as dreanls; nor have argnnlents deduced 
fro111 these topics any sort of weight ,vith them. The 
indifference with which the A..sselnbly regards the 
state of their colonies, the ouly valuable part of the 
French COlnmerce, is a full proof how little they are 
likely to be affected by anything but the selfish game 
of their own ambition, no\v universally diffused. 
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Irnpractica- It is true, an1Ïdst all these turbulent 
Lility of 
resistance. 11leans of security to their systelu, very 
great discontents eyerywhere prevail. Rut they only 
produce luisery to those ,vho nurse thelll at honle, or 
exile, beggary, and in the end confiscation, to those 
who are so impatient as to relllOVC fronl the11l. Each 
luunicipal republic bas a C'07n1nittee, or sOlllethillg in 
the nature of a GOlnntÍttee of Research. In these petty 
republics the tyranny is so near its ol
ject that it 
beC0111eS instantly acquainted with every act of every 
mall. It stifles conspiracy in its very first 11love- 
Inents. Their power is absolute and uncontrollable. 
No stand can be made against it. These republics are 
besides so disconnected, that very little intelligence 
of what happens in them is to be obtained beyond 
their own bounds, except by the means of their clubs, 
who keep up a constant correspondence, and who give 
what color they please to such facts as they choose 
to COllllnunicate out of the track of their correspond- 
ence. They all have SOlne sort of C0l1ll11Unication, 
just as 11luch or as little as they please, with the 
centre. By this confinement of all COllllllunication 
to the ruling faction, any cOlllbination, grounded on 
the abuses and discontents in one, scarcely can reach 
the other. There is not one man, in anyone place, 
to head them. The old goVerIllllent had so n1uch 
abstracted the nobility froln the cultivation of pro- 
yincial interest, that no nlan in France exists, whof'e 
power, credit, or consequence extends to t\vo dis- 
tricts, or who is capable of uniting then1 in auy 
design, even if any lHan could assen1hle ten 11len 
together without being sure of a speedy lodging 
in a prison. One must not judge of the state of 
France by what has been observed else,vhere. It 
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does not in the least rese111ble any other country. 
Analogical rea
oning frolll history or fro 111 recent 
experience in other places is wholly delusive. 
In nlY opinion, there never was seen so strong a 
govcrnll1el1t internally as that of the French nnll1Î- 
cipalities. If ever any rebellion can arise against 
the present system, it n1ust begi11
 where the Revo- 
lution which gave birth to it did, at the capital. 
Paris is the only place in which there is the least 
freedol11 of intercourse. But even there, so luany 
servants as any n1an has, so Dlany spies and irrec- 
oncilable don1estic eneluies. 
TIut that place being the chief seat of the Gentle

n 
d . II ' f I 1 . f: . are fugitives- 
power an Inte Igence 0 tIe ru Ing actIon, 
and the place of occasional resort for their fiercest 
spirits, even there a revolution is not likely to ha\
e 
anything to feed it. The leaders of the aristocratic 
party have been drawn out of the kingdol11 by order 
of the princes, on the hopes he"ld out by the Elnperor 
and the king of Prussia at Pilnitz; and as to the 
de11locratic factioJls in Pari
, anlongst thel11 there are 
no leaders possessed of an influence for any other 
purpose but that of 111aintaining the present state of 
things. The 1110111ent they are seen to warp, they 
are reduced to nothing. They have no attached ar- 
IllY, - no party that is at all personal. 
It is not to be inlagined, because a. political system 
is, under certain aspect
, yery unwise in its contriv- 
ance, and very 11lischievous in its effects, that it there- 
fore can have no long duration. Its very defects l11ay 
tend to its stability, because they are agreeable to its 
nature. The very faults in the Constitution of Po-- 
land nlade it last; the veto which destroyed all its- 
energy preserved its life. What can be conceived so 
VOL. IV. 23 
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monstrous as the republic of Algiers, and that no 
less strange repuLlic of thc l\Ialnelukes in Egypt? 
They arc of the worst form hnaginable, and exercised 
in the "ror
t n1anner, yet they have existed as a nui- 
sance on the earth for scveral hundred years. 
Froln all these considerations, and Inany 
Conclusions. 
more that crowd upon lne, three conclusions 
have long since arisen in my mind. 
First, that no counter revolution is to be expected 
in France fron1 in ternal causes solely. 
Secondly, that, the longer the present systelll exists, 
the greater \vill be its strength, the greater its power 
to destroy discontents at home, and to resist all for- 
cign attelnpts in favor of these discontents. 
Thirdly, that, as long as it exists in France, it will 
be the interest of the Inanagers there, and it is in the 
very essence of their plan, to disturb and distract all 
other governments, and their endless succession of 
restless politicians will continually stimulate them to 
new attempts. 
Proceerlings Princes are generally sensible that this is 
of princes: 
defensive their common cause; and two of them have 
plans. 
made a public declaration of their opinion 
to this effect. Against this comlnon danger, some 
of them, such as the king of Spain, the king of Sar- 
dinia, and the repuhlic of Bern, are very diligent in 
'Using defensive n1eaS1.1res. 
If they ,vere to guard against an invasion from 
France, the 111erits of this plan of a merely defensive 
resistance 111ight be supported by plausible topics; 
but as the attack does not operate against these coun- 
tries externally, but by an internal corruption, (a sort 
of dry rot,) they who pursue this ]nerely defensive 
plan against a danger which the plan itself supposef 
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to be serious cannot possibly escape it. For it is in 
the nature of all defensive measures to be sharp and 
vigorous under the impressions of the first alarlu, and 
to relax by degrees, until at length the danger, by 
not operating instantly, COlnes to appear as a false 
alarm, - so luuch so, that the next menacing appear- 
ance will look less formidable, and will be less pro- 
vided against. But to those who are on the offensive 
it is not necessary to be always alert. Possibly it is 
more their interest not to be so. For their unfore- 
seen attacks contribute to their success. 
In the mean time a system of French COI1- The French 
. . ... party how 
spIracy IS gallung ground In every country. composed. 
This system, happening to be founded on principles 
the most delusive indeed, but the most flattering to 
the natural propensities of the unthinking nll11titude, 
and to the speculations of all those ,vho think, with- 
out thinking very profoundly, must daily extend its 
influence. A predon1Ïllant inclination towards it ap- 
pears in all those who have no religion, when other- 
wise their disposition leads them to be advocates even 
for despotisln. Hence Hume, though I cannot say 
that he does not throw out some expressions of disap- 
probation on the proceedings of the levellers in the 
reign of Richard the Second, yet affirnls that the doc- 
trines of John Ball were "conformable to the ideas 
of primitive equality which are en graven in the hearts 
of all 'men." 
Boldness fornlerly was not the character of athe 
ists as such. They were even of a character nearly 
the reverse; they were formerly like the old Epicure- 
ans, rather an unenterprising race. But of late they 
are grown active, designing, turbulent, and seditious. 
They are sworn enemies to kings, nobility, and priest- 
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hood. We have seen all the Acaden1Ícians at Paris, 
with Condorcet, the friend and correspondent of 
Priestley, at their head, the 1110St furious of the eX 4 
travagant republicans. 
The late Åsselllbly, after the last ca l )tivit y 
Condorcet. 
of the king, had actually cho.sen this Condor- 
cet, by a Inajority on the ballot, for preceptor to the 
Dauphin, ,,,ho ,vas to be taken out of the hands and 
direction of his parents, and to be delivered over to 
this fanatic atheist and furious den10cratic republican. 
IIis untractability to these leaders, and his figure in 
the club of J acobins, ,vhich at that tilue they ,vished 
to bring under, alone prevented that part of the ar- 
rangenlent, and others in the same style, fron1 being 
carried into execution. 'Vhilst he was candidate for 
this office, he produced his title to it by prolnulgating 
the following ideas of the title of his royal pupil to 
the crown. In a paper written by hÍ1n; al}d published 
with his nanle, against the reëstablislunent even of 
the appearance of lllonarchy under any qualifications, 
he says:- 
" J usqu'à ce moment, ils [1' Asselllblée N ationale] 
n'ont rien préjllgé encore. En se réservant de n0111- 
Iller un gouverneur au Dauphin, ils n'ont pas pro- 
Doctrine of noncé que eet enfant d/lt régner, nlais 
eule- 
the :Frcnch. l11ent qu'il était possible qne la Constitution 
l'y destillât; ils ont voulu que l' éducation effaçât 
tout ce que les prestiges du tr6ne ont pu lui inspirer 
de préjugés sur les droits prétendus de sa naissance ; 
qu'elle lui fit connaÎtre de bonne heure ot l' égalité 
naturelle des hommes et la souveraineté du peuple
' 
qu'elle lui apprît à ne pas oublier que c'est du peuple 
qu'il tiendra Ie titre de Roi, et que le peuple n' a pas 
mêl1W le droit de renoneer à eelui de l' en dép ou iller . 
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"lIs out vonlu que cette éducation Ie rendît égale- 
ment diglle, par ses hunières et ses vertu
, de rece- 
voir avec rési!Jnation Ie fardeau dangereux d'une cou- 
ronne, ou de Ia déposer avec joie entre les Inaills de 
ses frères; qu'il sentît que Ie devoir et Ia gloire dn 
roi d'un peuple libre sont de hâter Ie 1110111ent de 
n"être plus qu'un citoyell ordinaire. 
,. lIs ont voulu que l'inutilité d'un roi, la nécessité 
de chercher les Inoyens de re111placer 
ln pOlH'oir fondé 
sur des illu.o;.:ion.,:, fût une des prenlÏères vérités offertes 
à sa raison; l' obli!Jation d'y conco'llrir lui-rnênle, un des 
prenziers devoirs de 
a 'morale
' et le désh. de n' être 
plus a.ff,.ancld du joug de la loi par une inJurieu.se 
inviolabilité, le p1 0 enlÍer sentÍJnent de son cæur. lIs 
n'ignorent pas que dans ce 1110111ellt il s'agit bien 
Inoins de fOl'lner un roi que de lui apprendre à sa- 
voir à vouloir ne plus l' ét1 o e." * . 
Such are the sentiments of the Ulan who has oc- 
casionally filled the chair of the Xational Åsselnbly, 
who is their perpetual secretary, their only standing 
officer, and the most important by far. He leads 
theu1 to peace or war. He is the great theIne of the 
republican faction in England. These ideas of 
I. 
Condorcet are the principles of those to whom kings 


· "Until now, they [the National Assembly] have prejudged noth- 
ing. Re:,erving to themselves a right to appoint a preceptor to the 
Dauphin, they did not dec1are that this child was to reign, but only 
that possibly the Constitution might destine him to it: they willed, 
that, while education should efface from his mind all the prejudices 
arising from the delusions of the throne respecting his pretended birth- 
right, it should also teach him not to forget that it is from the pl:Ople 
he is to receive the title df King, and that the people do not even possess 
the right of giving up their power to take it from him. 
" They willed that this education should render him worthy, by his 
knowledge and by his virtues, both to receive with submission the dan- 
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are to intrust their successors and the interests of 
their successio11. This 111an would be ready to plunge 
the poniard in the heart of his pupil, or to \vhet the 
axe for his neck. Of all l11cn, the 1nost dangerous 
is a "
arn1, hot-headed, zealous athcist. This sort of 
111an aÎ1ns at dOlllinioll, and his nleans are the ,vords 
he always has in his n10uth, - "L' égalité naturelle 
des llOnnnes, et la souveraineté du peuple." 
.AJI fonner attempts, grounded on these rights of 
1nen, had proved unfortunate. The success of this 
last makes a n1ighty difference in the effect. of the 
doctrine. Here is a principle of a nature to the Inul- 
titude the 1110st seductive, always existing before their 
eyes as a thing feasible in p1'actice. After so 111allY 
failures, such an enterprise, previous to the French 
experilnellt, carried ruin to the contrivers, on the 
face of it; and if any enthusiast was so ,yild as to 
\vish to engage in a scheme of that nature, it ,vas not 
easy for him to find followers: no,v there is a party. 
almost in all countries, readY-Iuade, anÌ1nated with 
success, with a sure ally in the very centre of Eu- 
l;ope. There is 110 cabal so obscure in any place, that 
they do not protect, cherish, foster, and endeavor to 


gerous burden of a crown, and to resign it with pleasure into the hands 
of his brethren; that he should be conscious that the hastening of 
that moment when he is to be only a common citizen constitutes the 
duty and the glory of a king of a free people. 
" They willed that tIle uselessness 0/ a king, the necessity of seeking 
means to establish something in lieu of a power jòllllded on illw,ions, 
should be one of the first truths offered to his reason; the obligation 
of conforming himself to this, the first of his moral duties; and tJle desire 
of no longer being freed from the !Joke of the law by an injurious inviola. 
bility, the first and chief sentiment of his heart. They are not ignorant 
that in the present moment the object is less to form a king than to 
teach him that he should know lww to wish no longer to be such." 
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raise it into ÏIllportance at hOlue and abroad. From 
the lo,vest, this intrigue will creep up to the highest. 
Ambition, as .well as enthusiasm, nlay find its ar.- 
count in the party and in the principle. 
The 11linisters of other kings, like those Character 
of ministers. 
of the king of France, (not one of w horn 
was perfectly free from this guilt, and some of whom 
were very deep in it,) lllay thellls
IYes be the persons 
to foment such a disposition and such a faction. 
Hertzberg, the king of Prussia's late lninister, is so 
much of what is called a philosopher, that he was of 
a faction .with that sort of politicians in everything, 
and in every place. Even when he defends himself 
from the imputation of giving extravagantly into 
these principles, he still considers the Revolution of 
France as a great public good, by giving credit to 
their fraudulent declaration of their universal benev- 
olence and love of peace. Nor are his Prussian )Iaj- 
esty's present mÍliisters at all disinclined to the same 
system. Their ostentations preal11ble to certain late 
edicts denlo11strates (if their actions had not been 
sufficiently explanatory of their cast of Inind) that 
they are deeply infected with the saIne distemper of 
dangerous, because plausible, though trivial a.nd sha1- 
]ow, speculation. 

Iinisters, turning their backs on the reputation 
which properly belongs to them, aspire at the glory 
of being speculative writers. The duties of these two 
situations are in general directly opposite to each 
other. Speculators ought to be neutral. A minister 
cannot be so. He is to support the interest of the 
public as connected .with that of his master. He i
 
his l11aster's trustee, advocate, attorney, and stelrard, 
- and he is not to indulge in any speculation which 
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contradicts that character, or even detracts from its 
efficacy . Necker had an extreme thirst for this sort 
of glory; so had others; and this pursuit of a n1Ìs- 
placed and misunderstood reputation was one of the 
causes of the ruin of these n1inisters, and of their un- 
happy lnaster. The Prussian 111illisters in foreign 
courts have (at least not long since) talked the Inost 
democratic language with regard to France, and in 
the most unn1anaged terms. 
Corps diplo- The whole corps diplomatique, \vith very 
matique. 
fe\v exceptions, leans that way. 'Vhat cause 
produces in them a turn of Inind \vhich at 
rst one 
would think unnatural to their situation it is not 
in1possible to explain. The discussion would, ho\v- 
ever, be some,vhat long and son1ewhat invidious. 
The fact itself is indisputable, however they Inay 
disguise it to their several courts. This disposition 
is gone to so very great a length in that corps, in 
itself so important, and so important as furnishing the 
intelligence which sways all cabinets, that, if princes 
and states do not very speedily attend ,vith a vigorous 
control to that source of direction and infonnation, 
very serious evils are likely to befall them. 
Sovereigns But, indeed, kings are to guard against 
- their dis- 
positions. the same sort of dif\positions in theulselvês. 
They are very easily alienated from all the higher 
orders of their subjects, whether civil or military, 
laic or ecclesiastical. It is with persons of condition 
that sovereigns chiefly come into contact. It is froln 
them that they generally experience oppo
ition to 
their will. It is with their pride and Ï1npracticalJil- 
ity that princes are mflst hurt. It is with their ser- 
vility and baseness that they are n10st comn1011 ly 
disgusted. It is from their humors and cabals that 
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they find their affairs 11lOSt frequently troubled and 
distracted. But of the comlllon people, in pure mo- 
narchical governments, kings know little or nothing; 
and therefore being unacquainted with their faults, 
('which are as nlany as those of the great, and luuch 
1110re decisive in their effects, when accolnpanied ,vith 
power,) kings generally regard theul w.ith tenderness 
and fa'
or, and turn their eyes towards that descrip- 
tion of their subjects, particularly 'when hurt by 
opposition froln the higher orders. It was thus that 
the king of France (a perpetual exaluple to all sov- 
ereigns) was ruined. I have it froln very sure in- 
fOl'luation, (and it was, indeed, obvious enough, froin 
the lueasures which were taken previous to the as- 
selubly of the States and afterwards,) that the king's 
coun
ellors had filled hilll with a strong dislike to his 
nobility, his clergy, and the corps of his lnagistracy. 
They represented to hin1, that he had tried them 
all severally, in several ways, and found theln all 
untractable: that he had twice called an assenlbly 
( the Notables) C01l1posed of the first men of the cler- 
gy, thø nobility, and the lnagistrates; that he had 
hiluself llalned everyone lueluber in those assem- 
blies, and that, though so picked out, he had not, 
in this their collective state, found them n10re dis- 
posed to a compliance 'with his will than they had 
been separately; that there renlained for him, with 
the least prospect of advantage to his authority in 
the 3tates-General, which we;e to be conlposed of the 
same sorts of meÍl, but not chosen by hinl, only the 
Tie/.s État: in this alone he could repose any hope 
of extricating himself from his difficulties, and of 
settling hinl in a clear and pernlanent authority. 
They represented, (these are the 'words of one of my 
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inforlnants,) "that the royal authority, compressed 
with the weight of these aristocratic bodies, full of 
ambition and of faction, ,vhell once unloaded, would 
rise of itself, and occupy its natural place without 
disturbance or control"; that the COH1IDon people 
would protect, cherish, and support, instead of crush- 
ing it. "The people" (it ,vas said) "could enter- 
tain no objects of ambition"; they ,vere out of the 
road of intrigue and cabal, and could possibly have 
no other view than the support of the n1Ïld and pa- 
rental authority by which they were invested, for 
the first thne collectively, with real Î1l1portance in 
the 
tate, and protected in their peaceable and use- 
ful enlploYUlents. 
King of This unfortunate king (not without a 
}'rar.:ce. 
large share of blame to himself) ,vas de- 
luded to his ruin by a desire to lnunble and reduce 
his nobility, clergy, and his corporate magistracy: 
not that I suppose he Ineant ,vholly to eradicate 
these bodies, in the manner since effected by the 
democratic power; I rather bolieve that even N eck- 
er's designs did not go to that extent. 'Vith his own 
hand, however, Louis the Sixteenth pulled do\vn the 
pillars which upheld his throne; and this he did, be- 
cause he could not bear the inconveniences ,vhich are 
attached to everything human, - because he found 
hiulself cooped up, and in durance, by those lin1Íts 
which Nature prescribes to desire and iUla.gillation, 
and was taught to consider as lo\v and degraùing 
that mutual dependence which Providence has or- 
dained that all Inen should have on one another. 
He is not at this nlinute, perhaps, cured of the dread 
of the power and credit like to be acquired by those 
who would save and rescue him. IIe leaves those 
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who suffer in his cause to their fate, - and hopes, by 
variou
 luean, delu
ive intrigues, in ,vhich I an1 afraid 
he is encouraged from abroad, to regain, anlong trai- 
tors and regicides, the pow.er he has joined to take 
fronl his own farnily, "holn he quietly sees proscribed 
before his eyes, and called to answer to the lowest of 
his rebels, as the vilest of all crilninals. 
It is to be hoped that the Elnperor may 
. . Emperor. 
be taught better tlungs by tIns fatal exam- 
ple. But it is sure that he has advisers who en- 
deavor to fill hilll with the ideas which have brought 
his brother-in-law to his present situation. Joseph 
the Second ,vas far gone in this philosophy, and sonle, 
if not nlost, who serve the Elnperor, ,voulù kindly ini- 
tiate hÜn into all the mysteries of this freelnasonry. 
They would persuade him to look on the National 
AsselnLly, not with the hatred of au eneulY, but the 
jealousy of a rival. They would make hilll desirous 
of doing, in his own dOll1inions, by a royal despot- 
bU1, what has been done in France by a dell1ocratic. 
Rather than abandon such enterprises, they would 
per5uade hiln to a strange alliance between those 
extremes. Their grand object being now, as in his 
brotber's time, at any rate to destroy the higher or- 
ders, they think he cannot cOlnpass this end, as cer- 
tainly be cannot, without elevating the lower. By 
depressing the one and by raising the other they 
hope in the first place to increase his treasures and 
his ar111Y; and with these common instruments of 
royal power they flatter him that the democracy, 
,,
hich they help in his name to create, .will give 
him but little trouble. In defiance of the freshest 
experience, .which ll1ight show hirll that old hnpossi- 
bilities are becoille modern probabilities, and that the 
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extent to which evil principlcs l11ay go, when left to 
their own operation, is beyond the po\ver of calcula- 
tion, they will endeavor to persuade hhn that such a 
delnocracy is a thing which cannot subsist by itsclf; 
that in \vhose ever hands the 111ilitary cOllHllalld is 
placed, he n1ust be, in the necèssary course of affairs, 
sooner or later the Inaster; and that, being the 111as- 
tel' of various unconnected countries, h
 111ay keep 
thel11 all in order by en1ploying a l11ilitary force 
\vhich to each of them is foreign. This maxÏ1n, too, 
ho\vever forlnerly plausible, will not no\v hold water. 
This schelne is full of intricacy, and may cause hiln 
everywhere to lose the hearts of his people. These 
counsellors forget that a corrupted a1'lny,vas the very 
cause of the ruin of his brother-in-law, and that he 
is hilnself far frol11 secure frol11 a sin1Ìlar corruption. 
Instead of reconciling hÏ1nself heartily 
and bonâ fide, according to the 1110st obvious 
rules of policy, to the States of Brabant, as they are 
constituted, and \vho in the present state of things 
stand on the saIne foundation ,vith the 1110narchy 
itself, and ,vho might have been gained with the 
greatest facility, they have advised hiln to the 1110st 
unkingly proceeding which, either in a good or in a 
bad light, has ever been attempted. Under a pre- 
text taken fronl the spirit of the lowest chicane, they 
have counselled him \vholly to break the public faith, 
to annul the amnesty, as well as the other conditions 
through which he obtained an entrance into the Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands under the guaranty of 
Great Britain and Prussia. lIe is Inade to declare 
his adhercnce to the indenlnity in a crin1Ìnal sense, 
but he is to keep alive in his own nallIe, and to en- 
courage in others, a civil proccss in the nature of an 


Brabant, 
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action of damages for what has been suffered during 
the troubles. 'Vhilst he keeps up this hopeful law- 
suit in view. of the damages he nla)" recover against 
individuals, he loses the hearts of a whole people, and 
the vast subsidies which his ancestors had been used 
to receive frolll theul. 
This design once adluitted unriddles the Emperor's 
conduct 
lnystery of the whole conduct of the Ern- with recrard 
to Fran
e. 
peror's n1Ínisters with regard to France. 
ls 
soon as they saw the life of the king and queen of 
France no longer, as they thought, in danger, they 
entirely changed their plan with regard to the 
French nation. I believe that the chiefs of the 
Revolution (those who led the constituting _\sseln- 
bly) have contrived, as far as they call do it, to 
give the Eluperor satisfaction on this head. He 
keeps a continual tone and posture of nlenace to 
secure this his only point. But it 111Ust be ob- 
ser\Ted, that he all along grounds his departure 
frolu the engagement at Pilnitz to the princes on 
the will and actions of the king and the majority of 
the people, without any regard to the natural and 
constitutional orders of the state, or to the opinions 
of the .whole House of Bourbon. Though it is Inan- 
ifestly under the constraint of in1prisonment and the 
fear of death that this unhappy man has been guilty 
of all those lnunilities which have a
toni
hed 111an- 
kind, the adviser's of the EUlperor will consider noth- 
ing but the physical person of Louis
 which, e,en in 
his present degraded and infanlous state, they regard 
as of sufficient authority to give a cOlllplete sanction 
to the persecution and utter ruin of all his family, 
and of every person who has shown any degree of 
attachn1ellt or fidelity to him or to his cause, as 
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well as competent to destroy the ,vhole ancient con- 
stitution and frame of the French monarchy. 
The present policy, therefore, of the Austrian poli- 
ticians is, to recover despotism through denlocracy,- 
or, at least, at any expense, everywhere to ruin the 
description of Inen who are every\vhere the objects 
of their settled and systematic aversion, but more 
especially in the Netherlands. C0111pare this with 
the Elllperor's refusing at first all intercourse with 
the present powers in France, with his endeavoring 
to excite all Europe against them, and then, his not 
only withdrawing all assistance aud all countenance 
frolll the fugitives who had been dra,vn by his dec- 
larations from their houses, situations, and military 
cOlnlllissions, many even from the IneallS of their 
very existence, but treating them ,vith every species 
of insult and outrage. 
Combining this unexampled conduct in the Emper- 
or's advisers with the timidity (operating as perfi- 
dy) of the king of France, a fatal exan1ple is held 
out to all subjects, tending to sho,v what little sup- 
port, or even countenance, they are to expect frolll 
those for WhOlll their principle of fidelity Inay induce 
thern to risk life aud fortune. The Elnperor's advis- 
ers would not for the world rescind one of the acts 
of this or of the late French Assembly; nor do they 
wish anything better at present for their master's 
brother of France than that he sli.ould really be, 
as he is nominally, at the head of the systeul of 
persecution of religion and good order, and of all 
descriptions of dignity, natural and instituted: they 
only wish all this done with a little 1110re respect 
to the king's person, and with more appearance of 
consideration for his new subordinate office, - in 
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hopes, that, yielding him
elf for the present to the 
persons .who have effected these changes, he lllay 
be able to gan1e for the rest hereafter. On no 
other principles, than these can the conduct of the 
court of \71enna be accounted for. The subordi- 
nate court of Brussels talks the language of a club 
of Feuillants and Jacobins. 
In this state of general rottenness an10ng 
Ioderate 
b . d f d 1 . d .!'. I 1 .. party. 
SU 
ects, an 0 e USlon an la se po !tICS 
in princes, comes a new experiment. The king of 
France is in the hands of the chiefs of the regicide 
faction, - the Barnayes, Lalneths, Fayettes, Périgords, 
Duports, Robespierres, CalnU:5eS, &c., &c., &c. They 
who had inlprisoned, suspended, and conditionally de- 
posed hin1 are IÜs confidential counsellors. The next 
desperate of the desperate rebels call thelnselves the 
inoclerate party. They are the chiefs of the first .....\.s- 
sembly, ",.ho are confederated to support their pow- 
er during their suspension from the present, and to 
govern the existent body ,vith as sovereign a s,vay 
as they had dOlle the last. They have, for the great- 
er part, succeeded; and they have many advantages 
towards procuring their success in future. Just be- 
fore the close of their regular power, they bestow.ed 
some appearance of prerogatives on the king, which 
in their first plans they had refused to hiIn, - partic- 
ularly the mischievous, and, in his situation, dreadful 
prerogative of a veto. This prerogative, (w.hich they 
hold as their bit in the n10tlth of the Kational .Åssenl- 
bly for the tin1e being,) \\?ithout the direct assistance 
of their club, it was impossible for the king to show 
even the desire of exerting with the smallest effect, 
or even with safety to his person. However, by 
playing, through thi:s veto, the ...
ssembly against the 
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king, and the king against the Assenlbly, they have 
]nade thel11selves 111asters of both. In this situation, 
having destroyed the old governluent by their serli. 
tion, they ,vould preserve as ll1uch of order as is nc- 
cessary for the support of their o,vn usurpation. 
French am- It is believed that this, by far the \vorst 
bassador. 
party of the miscreants of France, has re- 
ceived direct encouragel11ent from the counsellors 
who betray the EUlperor. Thu
 strengthened by 
the possession of the captive king, (no,v captive in 
his Inind as well as in body,) and by a good hope 
of the El11peror, they intend to send their Ininisìers 
to every court in Europe, - having sent before thel11 
such a denunciation of terror and superiority to 
every nation ,vithout exception as has no exaulple 
in the diplomatic world. Hitherto the 111inisters to 
foreign courts had been of the appointlllent of the 
sovereign of France previous to the Revolution; an d, 
either frol11 inclination, duty, or decorulll, 1110St of 
thel11 \Vere contented with a merely pa

ive obedi- 
ence to the ne\v po\ver. At present, the king, being 
entirely in the hands of his jailors, and his Blind 
broken to his situation, can send none but the en- 
thusiasts of the system, -men fraI11ed hy the secret 
COIDluittee of the Feuillants, \vho l11eet in the house 
of 
Iadame de Staël, :àL Necker's daughter. Such 
is every man .WhOlll they have talked of sending 
hither. The
e l11inisters will be so l11any spies and 
incendiaries, so In any active emi
saries of democra- 
cy. Their houses ,viII become places of rendezvous 
here, as everywhere else, and centres of cabal for 
whatever is mischievous and ll1alignant in this COUll- 
try, particularly among those of rank and fashion. 
As the Ininister of the National Åssenlbly will be 
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admitted at this court, at least with his usual rank, 
and as entertainments will be naturally given and 
received hy the king's own ministers, any attempt 
to discountenance the resort of other people to that 
minister would be ineffectual, and indeed absurd, 
and full of contradiction. The women who come 
with these anlbassadors will as!'ist in fomenting fac- 
tions anlongst ours, 'which cannot fail of extending 
the evil. 
ome of them I hear are already arrived. 
There is no doubt they wiU do as much mischief as 
they can. 
· ,Yhilst the public ministers are received Connection 
. of clubs. 
under the general law of the communIca- 
tion between nations, the correspondences between 
the factious clubs in France and ours will be, as they 
now are, kept up; but this pretended enlbassy will 
be a closer, more steady, and more effectual link 
between the partisans of the new systell1 on both 
sides of the water. I do not mean that these Án- 
glo-Gallic clubs in London, )Iallchester, <.\:c., are not 
dangerous in a high degree. The appoinhnellt of 
festive anniversaries has ever in the sense of nlan- 
kind been held the best method of keeping alive the 
spirit of any institution. We have one settled in 
London; and at the last of them, that of the 14th 
of July, the strong discountenance of government, 
the unfavorable tÏllle of the year, and the then un- 
certainty of the dispo
ition of foreign powers, did not 
hinder the meeting of at least nine hundred people, 
with good coats on their backs, 'who could afford to 
pay half a guinea a head to show their zeal for the 
new principles. They were with great difficulty, 
and all pos
ible "lddress, hindered froln inviting the 
French ambassa1or. His real indisposition, besides 
VOL. l
 24 
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the fl
ar of offending any party, sent hiln out of town. 
But w"hen our court shall have recognized a govern- 
ment in France founded on the principles announced 
in 
lontInorin's letter, ho\v can the French alnbassa- 
dol' be frowned upon for an attendance on those 
meetings ,vherein the establishment of the govern 
Dlent he repr
sents is celebrated? An evcnt hap- 
pened a few days ago, \vhich in l11any particulars 
was yery ridiculous; yet, even froln the ridicule 
and absurdity of the proceedings, it marks the 
more strongly the spirit of the Prench Asselnbly: 
I ll1ean the reception they haye given to the Frith 
Street ...\Jliance. This, though the delirilun of a low, 
drunken alehouse club, they have publicly anlloullced 
as a fOrInal alliance \vith the people of England, as 
such ordered it to be presented to their king, and to 
be published in every province in France. This leads, 
Inore directly and ,vith nluch greater force than any 
proceeding \vith a regular and rational appear-ance, 
to two very Inaterial considerations. First, it sho,vs 
that they are of opinion that the current opinions of 
the English have the greatest influence on the minds 
of the people in France, and indeed of all the people 
in Europe, since they catch with such astonishing 
eagerness at every the most trifling show of such 
opinions in their favor . Next, and what appears to 
Ine to be full as in1portant, it shows that they are 
willing publicly to countenance, and even to adopt, 
every factious conspiracy that can be formed in this 
nation, however lo\v and base in itself, in order to 
excite in the Inost n1iserahle wretches here an idea 
of their own sovereign ÏInportance, and to encourage 
them to look up to France, whenever they Inay be ma- 
tured into something of more force, for assistance in 


. 
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the subversion of their dOlnestic government. This 
address of the alehouse club was actually proposed 
and accepted by the _\ssembly as an alliance. The 
procedure 'was in nlY opinion a high nlisdemeanor in 
those who acted thus in England, if they were not so 
yery low and so very base that no acts of theirs can 
be called high, even as a description of crin1inality; 
and the A..sselnbly, in accepting, proclain1Ïng, and 
publishing this forged alliance, has been guilty of 
a plain aggression, which would justify our court in 
demanding a direct disavowal, if our policy should 
not lead us to "'''ink at it. 
Whilst I look over this paper to have it copied, I 
see a Inanifesto of the Assembly, as a prelÜninary 
to a declaration of war against the Gennall princes 
on the Rhine. This nlanife
to contains the ,vhole 
substance of the French politics with regard to for- 
eign states. They have ordered it to be circulated 
alllongst the people in every country of Europe,- 
e,en previously to its acceptance by the king, and 
his new privy council, the club of the Feuillants. 
Therefore, as a sUllllnary of their policy a,o,ved by 
thell1Selves, let us consider sonle of the circumstan- 
ces attending that piece, as well as the spirit and 
temper of the piece itself. 
It was preceded by a speech frolll Bris- Declaration 
against the 
sot, full of unexaulpled insolence towards Empero'r. 
all the sovereign states of Germany, if not of Eu- 
rope. The Asselnbly, to express their satisfaction in 
the sentÏ1nents which it contained
 ordered it to be 
printed. This Brissot had been in the lowest and 
basest elllploy under the deposed nlonarchy, - a sort 
of thief-taker, or spy of police, - in which character 
he acted after the nlanner of persons in that descrip- 
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tion. He had been employed by his Inaster, the Lieu- 
tenant de Police, for a considerable tilne in London, 
in the saIne or SOlne such honorable occupation. The 
Revolution, which has brought forward all merit of 
that kind, raised him, with others of a sin1ilar class 
and disposition, to fame and eminence. On the Revo- 
lution he becan1e a publisher of an infamous ne.ws- 
paper, which he still continues. lIe is charged, and 
I believe justly, as the first lliover of the troubles 
in Hispaniola. There is no ,vic
edlless, if I aln 
rightly informed, in which he is not versed, and of 
which he is not perfectly capable. His quality of 
new.s-writer, now an elnploymellt of the first digni- 
ty in France, and his practices and principles, pro- 
cured his election into the .Åsselnbly, where he is 
one of the leading melnbers. 1\1. Condorcet pro- 
duced on the same day a draught of a declaration 
to the king, which the AssenlLly puLlished before it 
was presented. 
Condorcet (though no marquis, as he styled him- 
self before the Revolution) is a man of another sort 
of birth, fashion, and occupation from Brissot, - but 
in every principle, and every disposition to the low- 
est as well as the highest and nlost detennined vil- 
lanies, fully his equal. lIe seconds Brissot in the 
Ass
mbly, and is at once his coadjutor and his rival 
in a newspaper, which, ill his o\vn nalne, and 3S suc- 
cessor to 1\1. Garat, a n1ember ah:o of the Asselnbly, 
he has just set up in that empire of gazettes. Condor- 
cet was chosen to draw the first declaration presented 
by the Assembly to the king, as a threat to the Elec
 
tor of Treves, and the other princes on the. Rhine. 
In tha,t piece, in which both Feuill
nts and Jacobins 
concurred, they declared publicly, and Inost proudly 
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and insolently, the principle on which they mean to 
proceed in their future disputes with any of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe; for they say, " that it is not with 
fire and sword they Inean to attack their territories, 
but by what will be 1Jwre dÎeadflil to thenl, the intro- 
duction of liberty." - I have not the paper by Ine, 
to give the exact words, but I believe they are nearly 
as I state them. - lJreadful, indeed, will be their 
hostility, if they should be able to cai'ry it on ac- 
cording to the exalnple of their modes of introduc- 
ing liberty. They have shown a perfect 1110del of 
their whole de
ign, very cOlnplete, though in little. 
This gang of murderers and sayages have wholly. laid 
waste and utterly ruined the beautiful and happy 
country of the COll1tat Venaissin and the city of .Å vi- 
gnon. This cruel and treacherous on trage the soyer- 
eigns of Europe, in my opinion, with a great mistake 
of their honor and interest, have pernÜtted, even with- 
out a renlonstrance, to be carried to the desired point, 
on the principles on which they are no" thenlselves 
threatened ill their own states; and this, because, 
according to the poor and narrow spirit now in fash- 
ion, their brother sovereign, ,vhose subjects have been 
tIuts traitorously and inluunallly treated in violation 
of the law of Xature and of nations, has a name some- 
what different from theirs, and, instead of being styled 
King, or Duke, or Landgraye, is u
ual1y called Pope. 
The Electors of Treves and Jlentz were State of the 
f . I d . h tl f . . 1 Empire. 
fIg 1tene wIt Ie menace 0 a sInn ar 
mode of war. The Asselubly, however, not thinking 
that the Electors of Treves and :Yentz had dOlle 
enough under their first terror, have again brought 
forward Condorcet, preceded by Brissot, as I have ju "t 
stated. The declaration, which they have ordered 
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now to be circulated in all countries, is in substance 
the saIne as the first, but still more insolent, because 
more full of detail. There they have the Ï1npudence 
to state that they aÏln at no conquest: inf'in uating 
that all the old, la\vful powers of the world had each 
made a constant, open profession of a design of sub- 
duing his neighbors. They add, that, if they are pro- 
voked, their \var will be directed only against those 
who assume to be masters
. but to the people they 
will bring peace, law, liberty, &c., &c. There is not 
the least hint that they consider those wholn they call 
persons" assunlÍng to be 'lnasters " to be the la,vful gov- 
ernn1ent of their country, or persons to be treated \vith 
the least management or respect. They regard them 
as usurpers and enslavers of the people. If I do not 
mistake, they are described by the nan1e of tyrants in 
Condorcet's first draught. I am sure they are so in 
Brissot's speech, ordered by the Assembly to be print- 
ed at the saIne tillle and for the same purposes. The 
whole is in the san1e strain, full of false philosophy 
and false rhetoric, - both, however, calculated to cap- 
tivate and influence the vulgar mind, and to excite se- 
dition in the countries in which it is ordered to be cir- 
culated. Indeed, it is such, that, if any of the lawful, 
acknowledged sovereigns of Europe had publicly or- 
dered such a manifesto to be circulated in the d0111in. 
ions of another, the ambassador of that po,ver would 
instantly be ordered to quit every court without an 
audience. 
Effect of fear The powers of Europe have a pretext for 
on the sover. . . b . ' I 1 . 
eign powers. concealIng theIr fears, y saYIng t lat t us 
language is not used by the king; though they well 
know that there is in effect no such person,-that the 
Assembly is in reality, and by that king is ackllo,vl- 
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edged to be, the master, - that what he does is but 
matter of formality, - and that he can neither cause 
nor hinder, accelerate nor retard, any n1easure what- 
soever, nor add to nor soften the nlanifesto which the 
Assembly has directed to be pUQIished, with the de- 
clared purpose of exciting mutiny and rebellion in the 
several countries governed by these powers. By the 
generality also of the menaces contained in this paper, 
(though infinitely aggravating the outrage,) they' hope 
to rel110ve from each power separately the idea of a 
distinct affront. The persons first pointed at by the 
menace are certainly the princes of Germany, who 
harbor the persecuted House of Bourbon and the no- 
bility of France; the declaration, however, is general, 
and goes to every state with which they may have a 
cause of quarrel. But the terror of France has fallen 
upon all nations. A few months since all sovereigns 
seemed disposed to unite against her; at present they 
all seem to cOlnbine in her favor. At no period has 
the power of France ever appeared with so fonnidable 
an aspect. In particular the liberties of the Ernpire 
can have nothing n10re than an existence the most 
tottering and precarious, whilst France exists with a 
great power of fomenting rebellion, and the greatest 
in the 'weakest, - but with neither power nor disposi- 
tion to support the smaller states in their indepen- 
dence against the attelllpts of the more powerful. 
I 'wind up all in a full conviction within Iny own 
breast, and the substance of which I lnust repeat over 
and over again, that the state of France is the first 
consideration in the politics of Europe, and of each 
state, externally as well as internally considered. 
Most of the topics I have used are drawn from fear 
and apprehension. Topics deri,ed from fear or ad- 
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dressed to it are, I well know, of doubtful appearance. 
To be sure, hope is in general the incitement to ac<< 
tion. Alarm son1e men, - you do not drive them to 
provide for their security; you put thelll to a stand; 
you induce them, not to take measures to prevent the 
approach of danger, but to remove so unpleasant an 
idea fronl their minds; you persuade theln to relnain 
as they are, from a new fear that their activity l11ay 
bring on the apprehended mischief before its tÏI11e. I 
confess freely that this evil sOlnetilnes happens frolll 
an overdone precaution; but it is when the measures 
are rash, ill-chosen, or ill-combined, and the effects 
rather of blind terror than of enlightened foresight. 
But the few to WhOlll I wish to submit 111Y thoughts 
are of a character which will enable t11el11 to see dan- 
ger without astonislll11ent, and to provide against it 
withou t perplexity. 
To what lengths this method of 
irculating muti- 
nous manifestoes, and of keeping emissaries of sedi- 
tion in every court under the name of ambassadors, 
to propagate the same principles and to follow the 
practices, will go, and how soon they will operate, it 
is hard to say; but go on it will, more or less 
rapidly, according to events, and to the hUll10r of the 
tinle. The princes menaced with the revolt of their 
subjects, at the same time that they have obsequious- 
ly obeyed the sovereign mandate of the new Rornan 
senate, have received with distinction, in a public 
. character, anlbassadors from those who in the sanle 
act had circulated the manifesto of sedition in their 
dominions. This was the only thing wanting to the 
degradation and disgrace of the Germanic body. 
The ambassadors from the rights of man, and their 
admission into the diplomatic system, I hold to be a 
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new era in this business. It will be the most impor- 
tan t step yet taken to affect the existence of sover- 
eigns, and the higher classes of life: I do not mean 
to exclude its effects upon all classes; but the first 
blow is ain1ed at the 1110re prolninent parts in the an- 
cien t order of things. 
What is to be done? 
It would be presu111ption in me to do more than to 
lllake a case. Many things occur. But as they, like 
all political measures, depend on dispositions, tem- 
pers, means, and external circun1stances, for all their 
effect, not being well assured of these, I do not know 
how to let loose any speculations of mine on the sub- 
ject. The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. 
The remedy must be where pow.er, wisdonl, and in- 
formation, I hope, are more united with good inten- 
tions than they can be with me. I have done with 
this subject, I believe, forever. It has given me 
many anxious moments for the two last years. If a 
great change is to be n1ade in human affairs, the' 
minds of men will be fitted to it, the general opin- 
ions and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, 
every hope, will forward it; and then they who per- 
sist in opposing this mighty current in human affairs 
will appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence 
itself than the 11lere designs of men. They will not 
be resolute and firm, but perverse and obstinate. 
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T HA.T France by its mere geographical position, 
independently of every other CirCUll1stance, lllust 
affect e,ery state of Europe: SOIne of theln iUlluedi- 
ately, all of them through mediums not ,ery remote. 
That the standing policy of this killgdonl e,er has 
been to watch over the ext
rnlll proceedings of France, 
(.whatever form the interio'J' go,ernment of that king- 
dOlll might take,) and to preyent the extension of its 
dominion or its ruling influence o,er other states. 
That there is nothing in the present internal state 
of things in France which alters the national policy 
with regard to the exterior relations of that country. 
That there are, on the contrary, many things in 
the internal circumstances of France (and perhaps of 
this country , too) which tend to fortify the principles 
of that fundamental policy, and which render the 
acti,e assertion of those principles more pressing at 
this than at any former titHe. 
That, by a change effected in about three weeks, 
France has been able to penetrate into the heart of 
Genl1any, to make an absolute conquest of Sa\or, 
to Inenace an Í1ulnediate in,asion of the X etherlands, 
and to awe and o,erbear the whole Hel\etic body, 
which is in a lllost perilous situation: the great 
aristocratic Cantons haying, perhap
, as much or 
more to dread from their 01Yll people, whom they 
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arm, but do not choose or dare to employ, as froln 
the foreign enenlY, which against all public faith has 
butchered their troops serving by treaty in France. 
To this picture it is hardly necessary to add the 
means by which France has been enabled to effect all 
this, - namely, the apparently entire destruction of 
one of the largest and certainly the highest disci- 
plined an8. best appointed aflny ever seen, headed by 
the first military sovereign in Europe, with a captain 
under him of the greatest reno,vn; and that without 
a blow given or received on any side. This state of 
things seems to me, even if it went no further, truly 
serIOUS. 
Circumstances 11ave enabled France to do aU this 
by land. On the other element she has begun to ex- 
ert herself; and she must succeed in her designs, if 
enemies very different from those she has hitherto 
had to encounter do not resist her. 
She has fitted out a naval force, now actually at 
sea, by which she is enabled to give la,v to the whole 
Mediterranean. It is known as a fact, (and if not so 
known, it is üi the nature of things highly probable,) 
that she proposes the ravage of the Ecclesiastical 
State and the pillage of Rome, as her first object; 
that next she Ineans to bonlbard Naples, - to a,ve, to 
humble, and thus to command, all Italy, - to force 
it to a non1Ïnal neutrality, but to a real depende!lce, 
- to compel the Italian princes and republics to ad- 
mit the free entrance of the French commerce, an 
open intercourse, and, the sure conconlitant of that 
intercourse, the affiliated societies, in a manner sÏ111i- 
lar to those she has established at A vignon, the Con1- 
tat, Chall1béry, London, 
Ianchester, &c., .&c., which 
are so many colonies planted in all these countries, 
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for extending the influence and securing the domin- 
ion of the French republic. 
That there never has been hitherto a period in 
which this kingdonl would have suffered a French 
fleet to domineer in the )Iediterranean, and to force 
Italy to submit to such terms as France would think 
fit to inlpose, - to say nothing of what has been done 
upon land in support of the 
alne systenl. The great 
ohject for which we preserved )Iinorca, whilst "
e 
could keep it, and for which we still retain Gibraltar., 
both at a great expense, was, and is, to prevent t he 
pr edominance of France over the 
rediterrane an. 
1 hus far as to the certain and im A lediate e ff ect of 
that arll1alllent upon the Italian States. The prob- 
able effect which that armament, and the other ar 
maments preparing at Toulon and other ports, may 
have upon Spain, on the side of the 
Iediterranean, is 
worthy of the serious attention of the Briti
h coun- 
cils. 
That it is most probable, we 111ay say in a manner 
certain, that, if there should be a rupture between 
France and Spain, France will not confine her offen- 
sive piratical operations against Spain to her efforts 
in the )1editerranean; on which 
ide, however, she 
filay grievously affect Spain, especially if she excites 

Iorocco and _\lgiers, which undoubtedly she ,viII, to 
fall upon that power. 
That she will fit out aflnanlents upon the ocean, 
by which the flota itself may be intercepted, and thus 
the treasures of all Europe, as well as the largest and 
surest resources of the Spanish nlonarchy, nlay be 
conveyed into France, and becollle po,verful instru- 
ments for the annoyance of all her neighbors. 
That she makes no secret of her designs. 
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That, if the iInvard and outward bound flota 
houlù 
escape, still France has more and better means of dis- 
severing many of the provinces ill the "\Vest and East 
Indies from the state of Spain than Holland had, 
when she succeeded in the san1e atten1pt. The 
French marine resembles not a little the old a1'lna- 
111ents of the Flibustiers, which about a century back, 
in conjunction with pirates of our nation, brought 
such calalnities upon the Spanish colonies. They 
differ only in this, - that the present piratical force 
is out of all nleasure and cOlnparison greater: one 
hundred and fifty ships of the line and frigates 
being ready-built, most of them in a n1anner ne,v, 
and all applicable in different ways to that service. 
Privateers and 1tloorish corsairs possess not the best 
seamanship, and very little discipline, and indeed 
can make no figure in regular service; but in des- 
perate adventures, and animated ,vith a lust of plun- 
der, they are truly formidable. 
That the land forces of France are well adapted to 
concur with their n1arine in conjunct expeditions of 
this nature. In such expeditions, enterprise supplies 
the ,vant of discipline, and perhaps n10re than sup- 
plies it. Both for this, and for other service, (how- 
ever contel11ptible their military is in other respects,) 
one arn1 is extren1ely good, the engineering and ar- 
tillery branch. The old officer corps in hoth being 
composed for the greater part of those ,vho were not 
gentlemen, or gentlemen newly such, few haye abau- 
doned the service, and the men are yeterans, ,veIl 
enough disciplined, and very expert. In this pirat- 
ical ,yay they must make war with good advantage. 
They must do so, even on the side of Flanders, either 
offensively or defensively. This shows the difference 
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between the polier of Louis the Fourteenth, who 
built a wall of brass about his kingdom, and that 
of Joseph the Second, who premeditatedly uncovered 
his 'whole frontier. 
That Spain, frol11 the actual and expected prev- 
alence of French power, is in a most perilou'S Ritu- 
ation, - perfectly dependent on the mercy of that 
republic. If Austria is broken, or even Inullbled, 
she will not dare to dispute its mandates. 
In the present state of things, we ha'''e nothing at 
all to dread fron1 the power of Spain by sea or by 
land, or frol11 any riyalry in COl1llnerce. 
That we have nluch to dread from the connections 
into which Spain lllay be forced. 
Froln the circunlstances of her territorial posses-- 
sions, of her resources" and the w'hole of her civil 
and political btate, we lllay be authorized safely and 
,vith undoubted confidence to affirm that 
Spain is not a 8ubstanth'e 'f2!!u'er.!- 
'l1í a t s Il e lllust l ean on fia nce or on England. 
That it is as nluch for the intere
t of Great Britain. 
to pre\ent the predon1Ìnancy of a French interest in 
that kingdom as if Spain were a province of the 
crown of Great Britain, or a state actually dependent 
OIl it,- full as n1uch so as eyer Portugal was reputed 
to he. This is a dependency of much greater value; 
and its destruction, or its being carried to any other 
dependency, of luuch 1110re serious nlÎsfortune. 
One of these two things 11lUSt happen: either Spain 
must SUbll1Ít to circumstances and take such condi- 
tions as France will impose, or she must engage in 
ho
tilities along 'with the Emperor and the king of 
Sardinia. 
If Spain should be forced or awed into a treaty 
VOL. IV. 
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'with the republic of France, she 1nust open her ports 
and her c0111111erce, as ,yell as the land comulunica 04 
tion for the French laLorers, who were accusto1ned 
anllually to gather in the harvest in Spain.. Indeed, 
she nlllst grant a free cOlnu1unication for travellers 
and traders through her whole country. In that 
case it is not conjectural, it is certain, the clubs will 
give law in the provinces; llourgoillg, or son1e such 
lnisereallt, \vill give law at }ladrid. 
In this England Inay acquiesce, if she pleases; and 
France \vill conclude a trÎlllnphant peace with Spain 
undo I' her absolute dependence, \vith a hroad higlnvay 
into that, and into every state of Europe. She ac- 
tually invites Great Britain to divide with her the 
spoils of the Now 'V orld, and to 1nake a partition of 
the Spanish lllonarchy. Clearly, it is better to do so 
than to suffer France to possess those spoils and that 
territory alone; which, without doubt, unresisted by 
us, she is altogether as aLle as she is willing to do. 
. This plan is proposed by the French in the way in 
.which they propose all thcir plans, - and in the only 
way in \vhich, indeed, they can propose theIn, \vhere 
there is no regular cOlnn1unication between his Maj- 
.esty and their republic. 
vVhat they propose is a plan. It is a plan also to 
resist their predatory project. To remain quiet, and 
to suffer them to Inake their own use of a naval po,v- 
er before our face, so as to a,ve and bully Spain into 
a submissive peace, or to drive them into a ruinous 
war, without any 111eaSUre on our part, I fear is no 
plan at all. 
Ho,vever, if the plan of coöperatioll which France 
desires, and which her affiliated soeieties here ardent.. 
Iy wish and are constantly \vriting up, should not 


. 
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he adopted, and the war between the Enlperor and 
France 
hould continue, I think it not at all likely 
thåt Spain 
hon]d not be drawn into the quarr01. In 
that case; the neutrality of England will be a thing 
ab
olutely hnpm:sible. The time only is the subject 
of deliberation. 
Then the question will be, whether we are to defer 
putting ourselves into a posture for the con1n10n de- 
fence, either by armament, or negotiation, or both, 
until Spain is actually attacked, - that is, w'hethel' 
our court w'ill take a decided part for Spain, wllibt 
Spain, on her side, is yet in a condition to act witb 
whatever degree of T'igor she may have, whilst that 
ngor is yet unexhaustec1, - or whether we shall COIl- 
n
ct our
eh-es with her broken fortunes, after she shall 
have receiT'ed material blo,vs, and w'hen we shall ha\e 
the 'whole slow' length of that alw"ays unwieldy and ill- 
constructed, and then wounded and crippled body, to 
drag after us, rather than to aid us. 'Yhilst our dis- 
position is uncertain, Spain will not dare to put her- 
self in such a state of defence as will Il1ake her hos- 
tility forrnidable or her neutrality respectable. 
If the decision is 
uch as the solution of this ques- 
tion (I take it to be the true question) conducts to, 
no tÎIue is to be lost. But the 111eaSUres, though 
prolnpt, ought not to be rash and indigested. They 
ought to be well chosen, "Well combined, and well 
pursued. The systeu1 nlust be general; but it must 
he executed, not successively, or w'ith interruption, 
but all together, uno flatu, in one melting, and one 
n10uld. 
For this purpose we must put Europe before us, 
which plainly is, just now, in all its parts, in a state 
of dislnay, derangement, and confusion, and, very 
. 
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possibly amongst all its sovereignf', full of secret heart- 
burning, distrust, and mutual accu
ation. Perhaps 
it n1ay labor under ,vorsc evils. There is no vigor 
anywhere, except the distenlperec1 vigor and energy 
of France. That country has but too I1HlCh life in it, 
when everything around is so dispof'ed to tan1cness 
ancllallguor. '
rhe very vices of the French systCl11 at 
honle tend to give force to foreign exertions. 'rhe 
generals rnust join the arn1ies. 'rhey 111USt lead thel11 
to enterprise, or they are likely to perish by their 
hands. Thus, without law or gOyerllll1Cnt of her 
own, France gives la,v to all the governulents in Eu- 
rope. 
'rhis great 111aSS of political matter HUlst have been 
always under the view of thinkers for the puhlic, 
,vhether they act in office or not. An10ngst events, 
even the late calall1itous events were in the hook of 
contingency. Of course they nUlst have been in de- 
sign, at least, provided for. A plan which tak
s in 
as many as possible of the states concerned will 1'ath... 
er tend to facilitate and sÏ111plify a rational 
chel11e 
for preserving Spain (if that were our f'olc, a
 I think 
it ought to be our principal object) than to ù('lay and 
perplex it. 
If ,ve should think that a provident policy (per- 
haps nnw l110re than provident, urgent and necessary) 
should lead us to act, we cannot take U1easures as 
if nothing had been done. \Ye 111Uf't see the fau1t
, 
if any, which have conducted to the present ulÌf'for- 
tunes: not for the sake of criticisll1, military or po
 
litical, or from the COIl1U10n Illotives of blan1ing per
 
sons and counsels which have not heen successful; 
but in order, if we can, to admini
tcr some ren1edy 
to these disasters, hy the adoption of plans 11101'e bot
 


. 
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lomed in principle. and built on 'With more discretion. 
)ji
take
 ma v be le
sons. 
There Seell1. indeed. to hayp been 
e\eral mi
take
 
in the political principle
 on 'Which the 'War w.a.: en- 
tered into. a.... well a
 in the plan
 upon which it was 
conducted
-sonle of them very funflanlenTal and not 
only yi
ibly. but I Illay say palpably erroneou
: and 
I think hinl to have less than the discernIllent of a 
,-ery ordiuary state
lllan, who could 110t foresee froIn 
the very beginning. unplea<;:allt con...equences from 
those plans. though not the unparalleled di"grace
 
and di
aster
 which really did at..eu(l thenI: for they 
were. hoth principle
 and mea.;ure
. wholly new and 
out of the common course, without anything appar- 
ently very grand in the conception to jU
IÏfy this to- 
tal departure from all rule. 
For. in the fir:,t place. the united sovereigns very 
much injured their cau
e by adnlitting that they 
had nothing to do with the interior arranQ'eluent.;: of 
France. - in contradiction to the whole tenor of the 
public law of Europe, and to the corre
pondent prac- 
tice of all it
 <;:tate
. from the time we have any hi
- 
tory of them. In- thi<;: particular. the two GCrIuan 
court
 
eenl to have a
 little con
ulted the publici
t
 
of Germany a<: their own true intere.;t.:. and tho
p of 
all the sovereigns of Germany and Europe. This 
a(hni=-
ion of a fa15,. principle in the law of llation<: 
brought them into an apparent contradiction. 'When 
they insi
ted on the reë
tabli
hment of the royal au- 
thority in France. But thi
 cOllfu
ed and contraclieto- 
ry proceeding ga'
e rise to a practical error of wor
e 
consequence. It was derivefl from one and the 
arne 
root: nalnely. that the per
on of the monarch of France 
wa, everything; and the monarchy. and the intèfllle- 
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diate orders of the state, by 'which the 1110narchy was 
upheld, were nothing. 80 that, if the united po- 
tentates had succeeded so far as to reëstablish the 
authority of that king, and that he should he so ill- 
ftdvised as to confirlll all the confiscations, and to rec- 
ognize as a lawful body and to class hÏ1nself with that 
ra hl>le of 111urdcrers, (and there wanted not rersons 
"rho would so have advised hiln,) thore ,vas nothing 
in the principle or in the proceeding of the unitcd 
powers to prevent such an arrange111cnt. 
Âll expedition to free a Lrothor sovereign fro1l1 
prison ,vas undoubtedly a generous and chivalrous 
undertaking. But the spirit and gelloro
ity .would 
not have been less, if the policy had been 1110re pro- 
found and more cOlTIprehensive, - that is, if it had 
taken in those considerations and those persons by 
whom, and, in sonle measure, for 'VhOlll, monarchy 
exists. This ,,
ould beco111e a bOttOlTI for a systenl 
of solid and pernlanent policy, and of operations con- 
fonnable to that systenl. 
The same fruitful error was the cause \vhy nothing 
was done to hnpress the people of France (so far as 
,ve can at all consider the inhabitants of France as a 
people) with an idea that the government was o,-e1' 
to be really French, or indeed anything else than the 
nominal government of a monarch, a monarch abso- 
lute as over them, but whose sole support ,vas to arise 
from foreign potentates, and ,vho ,vas to be kept on 
his throne by Gennan forces, - in short, that the 
king of France was to be a viceroy to the Errperor 
and the king of Prussia. 
It was the first time that foreign . j)owers , interfer- 
ing in the concerns of a nation divided into part ies, 
have thought proper to thrust ; holly out of th eir 
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ûouncils, to postpone, to discountenance, to reject, 
and, in a lllanner, to disgrace, the party whom those 
powers caIne to support. The single 'person of a 
king cannot be a party. Woe to the kill!S who is 
hilnself his party! The royal party, .with the king 
or his representatives at its head, is the royal cause. 
Foreign powers have hitherto chosen to give to such 
wars as this the appearance of a civil contest, and not 
that of an hostile invasion. When the Spaniards, in 
the sixteenth century, sent aids to the chiefs of the 
League, they appeared as a1lies to that league, and to 
the imprisoned king (the Cardinal de Bourbon) which 
that league had set up. 1Vhen the Germans came to 
the aid of the Protestant princes, in the sanle series 
of civil wars, they came as allies. \\Then the English 
caille to the aid of Henry the Fourth, they appeared 
as allies to that prince. So did the French always, 
,dlen they illterilleddled in the affairs of Gel'lnany: 
they caIne to aid a party there. When the English 
and Dutch interilleddled in the succession of Spain, 
they appeared as allies to the Elnperor, Charles the 
Sixth. In short, the policy has been as uniform as 
its principles were obvious to an ordinary eye. 
According to all the old principles of law and pol- 
icy 
 a regency ought to have been appointed by the 
French princes of the blood, nobles, and parliaments, 
and then recognized by the cOlnbined powers. Fun- 
damental law and ancient usage, as well as the clear 
reason of the thing, have always ordained it during 
an illlprisonillent of the king of France: as in the 
case of John, and of Francis the First. .Å lllonarchy 
ought not to be left a moment without a representfi.- 
ti,.e having an interest in the succession. The or- 
ders of the state ought also to have been recognized 
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in those amongst "rhorl1 alone they existed In free- 
dom, that is, in the ernigrants. 
Thus, laying down a firn1 foundation on the recog- 
nition of the authorities of the kingdom of France, 
according to Nature and to its fundalnentallaws, and 
not according to the novel and inconsiderate princi- 
ples of the usurpation .which the united powers 'v ere 
come to extirpate, the king of Prussia and the Ern- 
peror, as allies of the ancient kingdol11 of France, 
,voldd have proceeded with dignity, first, to free the 
. 1110narch, if possible,-if not, to secure the n10narchy 
as principal in the design; and in order to ayoid all 
risks to that great object, (the object of other ages 
than the present, and of other countries than that of 
France,) they would of course avoid proceeding ,vith 
more haste or in a different Inanner than ,vhat the 
nature of such 
n object required. 
Adopting this, the only rational systen1, the ration- 
al mode of proceeding upon it was to comlnence with 
an effective siege of Lisle, which the French generals 
must have seen taken before their faces, or he forced 
to fight. A plentiful country of friends, from \vhcnce 
to dra,v supplies, would have been behind thCln; a 
plentiful country of enen1ies, from whence. to force 
supplies, would have been before them. Good towns 
were always within reach to deposit their hOf.:pitals 
and magazines. The l11arch from Lisle to Paris is 
through a less dofensible country, and the distance is 
hardly so great as from Longwy to Paris. 
If the old politic and military ideas had governed, 
the advanced guard would have been forn1ed of those 
who best knew the country and had ::501ne interest in 
it, supported by some of the best light troops and light 
artillery, whilst the grand solid body of an arnlY dis- 
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ciplined to perfection proceeded leisurely, and in close 
connection .with all its stores, proyi
ions, and heavy 
èannon, to support the expedite body in case of mis- 
adventure, or to illlprove and cOlllplete its success. 
The direct contrary of all this was put in practice. 
In consequence of the original sin of thi
 project, the . 
arlllyof the French prince
 ,yas everywhere thrown 
into the rear, and no part of it brought forward to the 
last 1l10nleIlt, the tilne of the conllnencemen t of the 
secret negotiation. This naturally nlade an ill iIu- 
pression on the people, and furnished an occasion for 
the rebel
 at Paris to give out that the faithful sub- 
jects of the king were distrusted, de:-:pised, and ab- 
horred by his allies. The Inarch was directed through 
a skirt of Lorraine, and thence into a part of Cham- 
pagne, the Duke of Brunswick leaying all the stron- 
gest places behind hitn, -leaving also behind hinl the 
strength of his artillery,-and by this nlean
 giving 
a 
uperiority to the :French, in the only "Way in "Which 
the present France is able to oppose a Gernlan force. 
In consequence of the adoption of those false poli- 
tics, which turned everything on the killg'S sole and 
single person, the whole plan of the war was reduced 
to nothing but a coup rle 'main, in order to set that 
prince at liberty. If that failed, everything was to 
be given up. . 
The schenle of a coup de 'fnain nlÎght (under fa"\ora- 
ble circumstances) be very fit for a parti
an at the 
head of a light corps, by whose failure nothing ma- 
terial would be deranged. But for a royal arlny of 
eighty thousand nlen, headed by a king in person, 
,vilo was to nlarch an hundred and fifty Iniles through 
an enemy's country, - surely, this was a plan un.. 
heard of. 
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Although this plan was not well chosen, and pro.. 
ceeded upon principles altogether ill-judged and im.. 
politic, the superiority of the military force 11light 
in a great degree have snpplied the defects, and 
furnished a corrective to the 11listakes. The greater 
. probability was, that the Duke of Brunswick ,,
ould 
111ake his ,yay to Paris over the bellie:-; of the rabhle 
of drunkards, robbers, assassins, rioters, lnutineers, 
and half-gro,vIl boys, under the ill-obeyed COlll111an Ù 
of a theatrical, vaporing, reduced captain of cavalt.y, 
,vho opposed that great cOlnlnander and great arnlY. 
But - Diis aliter 
'isum. He began to treat, - the 
winds blew and the rains beat, - the hou
e fell, be- 
cause it was built upon sand, - and great ,vas the fall 
thereof. This march ,vas not an exact copy of ei- 
ther of the two Inarches lnade by the Duke of Panna 
into France. 
There is some secret. Sickness and \veather may 
defeat an arnlY pursuing a wrong plan: not that I 
believe the sickness to haye been so great as it has 
becn reported; but there is a great deal of super- 
fluous hUllliliation in this business, a perfect prod- 
igality of disgrace. S0111e advantage, real or ilnagi- 
nary, must compensate to a great sovereign and to 
a great general for so iUllnense a loss of reputation. 
Longwy, situated as it is, Illight (one should think) 
be evacuated without a capitulation with a republic 
just proclailned by the king of Prussia as an usnrp- 
ing and rebellious body. H;e ,vas not far f1'o111 Lux- 
elnbourg. He Inight ha"
e taken away the obnoxious 
French in his flight. It does not appear to bay"e 
been necessary that those 11lagistrates ,vho declared 
for their o\vn king, on the faith and under the inl- 
mediate protection of the king of Prussia, shuuld be 
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delivered over to the gallows. It wa!;:, not necessa.. 
rr that the elJ1igrant nobility and gentry who served 
'with the king of Prus
ia's arluy, under his imnle- 
diate COnl111and, should be excluded froln the cartel, 
and given up to be hanged as rebels. N e\yer was 
so gross and so cruel a breach of the public faith, 
not with an enen1Y, but with a friend. DUlllouriez 
hað dropped very singular hints. Custine has spoken 
out l110re broadly. These accounts have neyer been 
contradicted. rrhey tend to nlake an eternal rup- 
ture betw"een the powers. The French have given 
out. that the Duke of TInllls,vick endeavored to ne- 
gotiate S0111e name and place for the captiye king, 
among
t the murderers and pro
cribers of those 'who 
haye lost their all for his cause. E\
en this has not 
been denied. 
It is singular, and, indeed, a thing, under all its 
CirCU111stances, inconceivaLle, that everything should 
by the Elnperor be abandoned to the king of Prus
ia. 
That monarch wa s considered as princi1?.? 1. In the 
nature of things, as well as in his position with re- 
gard to the war, he was only an ally, and a new 
ally, with crossing iuterests in nlany particulars, and 
of a policy rather uncertain. A.t best, and suppos- 
ing hin1 to act "With the greatest fidelity, the Elnperor 
and the Empire to hin1 11lust be but secondary ob- 
jects. Countries out of Gerlllany HUlst affect him in 
a still 11lore renlote lnanner. France, other than fro1l1 
the fear of its doctrinal principle
, can to hÜn be no 
object at all. ..lccordingly, the Rhine, Sardinia, ana 
the Swi
s are left to their fate. The king of Prussia 
has no diJ'ect and iUllllediate concern with France; 
consequentially, to be sure, a great deal: but the 
Elnperor touches France directly in nlany parts; he 
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is a noar neighbor to Sardinia, by his l\Iilanese ter.. 
ritories; he borders on Switzerland; Cologne, pos.. 
sessed by his uncle, is between 
Ientz, Treves, and 
the king of Pru
sia's territories on the Lower Rhine. 
The Elnperor is the natural guardian of Italy and 
Gcrlnany, - the natural balance against the ambition 
of France, ,vhether republican or 1110narchical. His 
nlÍnisters and his generals, therefore, ought to have 
had their full share in every material consultation,- 
1vhich I suspect they had not. If he has no 111inis- 
tel' capable of plans of policy ,vhich con1prehcnd the 
superintendency of a ,val', or no general with the 
least of a political head, things have been as they 
must be. Ho"rever, in all the parts of this strange 
proceeding there must be a secret. 
It is probably kno,vn to n1inisters. I do not Inean 
to penetrate into it. l\Iy speculations on this head 
must be only conjectural. If the king of Prussia, 
under the pretext or on the reaHty of son1e inforn1a- 
tion relative to ill practice 011 the part of the court 
of. Vienna, takes advantage of his being adn1itted 
into the heart of the Elnpcror's dOlninions in the 
character of an ally, afterwards to join the C0111- 
mon enemy 
 and to enable France to seize the N oth- 
erlands, and to reduce and humblo the EUlpire, I 
cannot conceive, upon every principle, anything 1110re 
alarlning for this country, separately, and as a part 
of the general syste111. .AJter all, "Te n1ay be looking 
in vain in the regions of politics for ,vhat is only 
the operation of telnper and character upon accidcn- 
tal circumstanccs. But I ncvcr knc,v accidents to 
decide the 'U'lwle of any great business; and I never 
knew telnpor to act, but that S0111e 
Yf'tcn
 of politics 
agreeable to its peculiar spirit was blendcd with it, 
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strengthened it, and got strength from it. There- 
fore the politics can hardly be put out of the ques- 
tion. 
Great mistakes have been cOlllmitted: at least I 
hope so. If there have been none, the case in future 
i
 desperate. I have endeavored to point out son1e 
of those which ha,e occurred to Ine, and 1110st of then1 
"Very early. 
'Yhatever may be the cause of the present state of 
thing
, on a full and Inature view and conlparison of 
the hi
torical Inatter, of the transactions that haye 
passed before our eyes, and of the future prospect, 
I think I am authorized to form an opinion without 
the lea
t hesitation. . 
That there ne,er was, nor is, nor ever will he, nor 
e,er can be, the least rational hope of Inaking an 
ilnpression on France by any Continental powers, if 

 ngland is not a part, is not the directing part, is 
not the soul, of the whole confederacy against it. 
This, so far as it is an anticipation of future, is 
grounded on the whole tenor of f01'lner history. In 
speculation it is to be accounted for 011 two plain 
principles. 
First, That Great Britain i
 likely to take a n10re 
fair and equal part in the alliance than the other 
powers, as having less of crossing interest or per- 
\ plexed discussion with any of theln. 
'- Secondly, Because France cannot have to deal with 
any of these Continental soverpigns, without their 
feeling that nation, as a Inaritime power, greatly 
superior to then1 all put together, - a force "hich is 
only to be kept in check by England. 
England, except during the eccentric aberration 
of Charles the Second, has always considered it as 


\ 
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her duty and interest to take her place In such a 
confederacy. IIer chief disputes HUlst ever be 'with 
France; and if England sho\vs herself indiffercnt and 
unconcerned, ,vhen these po\vers are êOInbined against 
the enterprises of France, she is to look \vith certainty 
for the sall1e indifference on the part of these powers, 
when she may be at war ,vith that nation. This 'will 
tend totally to disconnect this kingdolu frolll the sys- 
te1l1 of Europe, in which if she ought 110t rashly to 
lueddle, she ought never wholly to withdra\v herself 
fronl it. 
If, then, England is put in lTIotion, \vhether by a 
consideration of the general safety, or of the iuflu- 
ence of France upon Spain, or by the probable oper- 
ations of this ne\v systeul on the Netherlands, it IllUSt 
e111brace in its project the \vhole as lTIuch as possible, 
and the part it takes ought to be as l11uch as possible 
a leading and presiding part. 
I therefore beg leave to suggest,- 
First, That a minister should fortlnvith be sent 
to Spairi, to encourage that court to persevere in 
the nleasures they have adopted against France, - to 
make a close alliance and guaranty of possessions, 
as against France, with that pc)\ver, - and, .whilst the 
fOr1uality of the treaty is pending, to assure tIlenl of 
our protection, postponing any lesser disputes to an- 
other occasion. 
Secondly, To a
sure the court of Vienna of our 
desire to enter into our ancient connections \vith 
her, and to support her effectually in the war which 
France has declared against her. 
Thirdly, To aniluate the Swiss and the king of 
Sardinia to take a part, as the latter once did 011 the 
principles of the Grand Alliance. 
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Fourthly, To put an end to our disputes ,vith Rus- 
sia, aHd 111utnall); to forgct the past. I belicve, if she 
is satisfied of this oblivion, she will return to her old 
sentÏ1nents with regard to this court, and ,vill take 
a n10re forward part in this busine
8 than any other 
power. 
Fifthly, If what has happened to the king of Prus- 
sia is only in consequence of a 1::501't of panic or of 
levity, and an indispositio!l to perse\
cre long in one 
design, the support and concurrence of Ru,
ia will 
tend to steady hinl, and to give hilu resolution. If 
he be ill-disposed, .with that po.wer on his back, and 
w-ithout one ally in Europe, I conceive he will not be 
easily led to derange the plan. 
Sixthly, To use the joint influence of our court, 
and of our then allied powers
 w.ith RoHand, to arnl 
as fully as she can by sea, and to lllake 
onle addition 
by land. 
8eventhly, To acknowledge the king of France's 
next brother (assisted by such a council and such 
representatives of the kingdom of France as shall 
be thought proper) regent of France, and to send 
that prince a slnall supply of money, arnlS, clothing, 
and artillery. 
Eighthly, To give force to these negotiations, an 
instant naval arlnalnent ought to be adopted, - Ol1e 
squadron for the )Iediterranean, another for the 
Channel. The season is cOll\ellient, - 1110St of our 
trade being, as I take it, at bOlne. 
.After speaking of a plan fOl"lned upon the ancient 
policy and practice of Great Britain and of Europe, 
to .which this is exactly cOllforlnable in every re- 
spect, with no deviation what
oever, and which is, 
I conceive, much more strongly called for by the 
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present circtunstances than by any forn1er, I nlust 
take notiec of another, which I hear, but cannot per- 
suade lllyself to believe, is in agitation. This pIau 
is grounded upon the very san1e view of things .which 
is here stated, - nalnely, the dangor to all sovereigns, 
and old republics, fron1 the prevalence of French 
power and influence. ( 
f It is, to forln a congress of all the European po.w- 
rs for the purpose of a general defensive alliance, \ 
he oqjects of which should be, - ) 
First, The recognition of this Hew republic, (which 
they well know is forn1ed on the principles and for 
the declared purpose of the destruction of all kings,) 
and, ,vhenever the heads of this new republic shall 
consent to release the royal captives, to lnake peace 
with theln. 
Secondly, To defend theInselves ,vith their joint 
forces against the open aggressions, or the secret 
practices, intrigues, and ,vritings, ,vhich are used 
to propagate the French principles. 
It is easy to discover froB1 ,vhose shop this com- 
1110dity COIl1CS. It is so perfectly absurd, that, if that 
or anything like it meets ,vith a serious entertain- 
nlent in any cabinet, I should think it the effect of 
,vhat is called a judicial blindness, the certain fore- 
runner of the destruction of all cro,vns and king- 
doms. 
An offensive alliance, in which union is preserved 
by comlnon efforts in COlnn10n dangers against a 
comn10n active enenlY, nlay preserve its consisten.. 
cy, and may produce for a given tÏ1ne sOllle C011- 
siderable effect: though this is llOt easy, and for any 
very long period can hardly be expected. But a 
defensive alliance, formed of long discordant illter- 
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ests, with innulllerable discussions existing, having 
no one pointed object to which it is directed, which 
is to be held together with an unrelnitted vigilance, 
as watchful in peace as in war, is so evidently inlpos- 
sible, is such a chimera, is so contrary to human 
nature and the course of hUlllan affairs, that I am 
persuaded no p'erson in his senses, except those 
whose country, religion, and sovereign are depos- 
iteù in the French funds, could dream of it. There 
is not the slightest petty boundary suit, no difference 
between a fan1Ïly arrangenlent, no sort of misunder- 
standing or cross purpose between the pride and eti- 
quette of courts, that would not entirely disjoint this 
sort of alliance, and rendel: it as futile in its effects 
as it is feeble in its principle. But when we consider 
that the main drift of that defensive alliance must be 
to prevent the operation of intrigue, luischievous doc- 
trine, and evil exalnple, in the success of unprovoked 
rebellion, regicide, and systelnatic assassination and 

 nlas
acre, the absurdity of such a scheme becomes 
quite lamentable. Open the cOlumullication with 
France, and the rest follows of course. 
How far the interior circulnstances of this country 
support what is said with regard to its foreign poli- 
tics must be left to better judgments. I am sure 
the French faction here is infinitely strengthened 
by the success of the assassins on the other side of 
the water. This evil in the heart of Europe must 
be extirpated from that centre, or no part of the cir- 
cUlnference can be free from the mischief which ra- 
diates from it, and which will spread, circle beyond 
circle, in spite of all the little defensive precautions 
which can be elnployed against it. 
I do not put my name to these hints submitted to 
VOL. IV. 26 
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the consideration of reflecting Inen. It is of too lit 
tIe Ï1nportance to suppose the nalne of the writer 
could add any weight to the state of things contained 
in this paper. That state of things pref'ses irresisti- 
bly on Iny judgnlent, and it lies, and has long lain, 
with a heavy ,veight upon my n1Ïud. I cannot think 
that what is done in France is beneficial to the hu- 
man race. If it ,vere, the English Constitution ought 
110 more to stand against it than the ancient Consti- 
tution of the kingdonl in which the new" systenl pre- 
vails. I thought it the duty of a nlan not uncon- 
cerned for the public, and ,vho is a faithful subject 
to the king, respectfully 
o suLn1it this state of facts, 
at this new step in the progress of the French arms 
and politics, to his Majesty, to his confidential ser- 
vants, and to those persons ,vho, though not in office, 
by their birth, their rank, their fortune, their char- 
acter, and their reputation for wisdom, seem to me 
to have a large stake in the stability of the ancient 
order of things. 


BATH, November 5, 1792. 
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ON THE POLICY OF THE ALLIES. 


A s the proposed manifesto is, I understand, to 
promulgate to the world the general idea of a 
plan for the regulation of a great kingdon1, and 
through the regulation of that kingdQln probably to 
decide the fate of Europe forever, nothing requires a 
more serious deliberation with regard to the time of 
making it, the circumstances of those to whorn it is 
addressed, and the nlatter it is to contain. 
As to the time, (with the due diffidence in my own 
opinion,) I have SOUle doubts whether it is not rather 
unfavorable to the issuing any manifesto with regard 
to the intended government of France, and for this 
reason: that it is (npon the principal point of our 
attack) a tin1e of calamity and defeat. :.\fanifestoes 
of this nature are con1monly made ,vhen the army 
of some sovereign enters into the enenlY's country in 
great force, and under the ÏInposillg authority of that 
force employs menaces towards those ,vhom he desires 
to awe, and makes prolnises to those whom he wishes 
to engage in his favor. 
As to a party, "hat has been done at Toulon 
leaves no doubt that the party for which we declare 
luust be that which substantially declares for royalty 
as the basis of the goverIl1llent. 
Äs to menaces, nothing, in lilY opinion, can COll- 
tribute more effectually to lower any sovereign in the 
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public estimation, and to turn his defeats in to dis- 
graces, than to threaten in a InOlnent of Ï1npotence. 
The second manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick ap- 
peared, therefore, to the world to be extrelnely ill- 
timed. However, if his menaces in that manifesto 
had been seasonable, they were not without an object. 
Great crimes then apprehended, and great evils then 
inlpendillg, were to be prevented. At this tinle, 
every act which early menaces might possibly have 
prevented is done. Punisillnent and vengeance alone 
remain, - and God forbid that they should ever be 
forgotten! But the punishment of enorlnous offend. 
ers will not be the less severe, or the less exemplary, 
when it is not threaten.ed at a moment \vhen we have 
it not in our power to execute our threats. On the 
other side, to pass by proceedings of such a nefarious 
nature, in all kinds, as have been carried on in France, 
without any signification of resentInent, would be in 
effect to ratify theIn, and thus to become accessaries 
after the fact in all those enormities which it is iln- 
possible to repeat or think of without horror. An 
absolute silence appears to me to be at this tinle the 
only safe course. 
The second usual matter of manifestoes is composed 
of promises to those who coöperate ,vith our de
igns. 
These prolnises depend in a great measure, if not 
wholly, on the apparent power of the person who 
makes them to fulfil his engagen1ents. .L-\. tilne of 
disaster on the part of the promiser seems not to add 
much to the dignity of his person or to the effect of 
his offers. One would hardly wish to seduce any 
unhappy persons to give the last provocation to a 
merciless tyranny, without very effectual means of 
protecting them. 
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The tiule, therefore, seenlS (as I said) not fa\or- 
able to a general lllanifesto, on account of the un- 
pleasant situation of our affairs. However, I write 
in a changing scene, when a llleasure very impru- 
dent to-day may be very proper to-morro'\
. t;ollle 
great victory may alter the whole 5tate of the qnes- 
tion, so far as it regards our pOlcer of fulfilling any 
engagement we lllay think fit to lllake. 
But there is another consideration of far greater 
importance for all the purposes of this manife
to. 
The public, and the parties concerned, will look some- 
what to the disposition of the pron1Íser indicated by 
his conduct, as well as to his power of fulfilling his 
engagelnents. 
Speaking of this nation as part of a general com- 
bination of powers, are we quite sure that others can 
believe us to be sincere, or that ,ve can be even fully 
assured of our own sincerity, in the protection of 
those who shall risk their lives for the restoration of 
monarchy in France, when the ,,
orld sees that those 
who are the natural, legal, constitutional representa- 
tiyes of that monarchy, if it has any, have not had 
their nanles so llluch as nlentioned in anyone pub- 
lic act, that in no way ,,-hatc\er are their persons 
brought for'\
ard, that their rights ha\e not been 
expre

ly or inlplicitly allowed, and that they have 
not been in the least consulted on the Ì1npOl'tallt 
interests they have at stake? On the contrary, they 
are kept in a state of obscurity and contenlpt, and in 
a deoTee of iucli g ence at tilnes borderin o ' on bco'o"ar\r 
o 0 to J' 
They are, in fact, little less prisoners in the village of 
Hanau than the royal captive
 who are locked up in 
the tower of the Tenlple. \Yhat b this. accorùing to 
the COlnmon indications which guiùe the judgnlcllt 
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of mankind, but, under the pretext of protecting the 
cro-wn of France, in reality to usurp it ? 
I an1 also very apprehensive that there are other 
cirCUlnstances which nlu
t tend to \veaken the force 
of our declarations. No partiality to the allied PO\v- 
ers can prevent great doubts on the fairness of our 
intentions as supporters of the crown of France, or 
of the true principles of legitill1ate goverllinent in 
opposition to J acobinisll1, when it is visible that the 
two leading orders of the 
tate of France, who are 
llO\V the victinls, and who Inust always be the true 
and sole supports of nlonarchy in that country, are, 
at best, in S0111e of their descriptions, con
idered only 
as objects of charity, and others are, \vhen clnployed, 
employed only as 111erCellary soldiers, - that they are 
thrown back out of all reputa1Jle service, are in a 
manner disowned, considered as nothing in their 
own cause, and never once consulted in the con- 
cerns of their king, their country, their la,vs, their 
religion, and their property. 'Ve even affect to be 
ashamed of thel11. In all our proccedings \ve care- 
fully avoid the appearance of being of a party with 
th01n. In all our ideas of treaty \ve do not regard 
t11e111 as \vhat they are, the t\VO leading orders of the 
kingdoln. If we do not consider thel11 in that light, 
\ve ll1USt recognize the savages Ly \VhOlll they have 
been ruined, aud who have declared war uvon Eu- 
rope, \vhilst they disgrace and persecute Inllnall na- 
ture, and openly defy the God that lnade theIn, as 
real proprietors of France. 
I am lnuch afraid, too, that we shall scarcely be 
believed fair supporters of la\vful 1110narchy against 
J acobinisll1, so long as we continue to Inake and to 
observe cartels with the J acobills, and on fair ternl
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exchange prisoners with them, whilst the Royalists, 
invited to our standard, and eillployed under our 
public faith against the J acobins, if taken by that 
savage faction, are given up to the executioner with. 
out the least attelllpt 1yhatsoever at reprisal. For this 
we are to look at the king of Prussia's conduct, COl11- 
pared with his Inanifestoes about a twelveulonth ago. 
For this we are to look at the capitulations of )leutz 
aud Valenciennes, luade in the course of the present 
canlpaign. By these two capitulations the Chl'i
tiau 
Royalists were excluded from any pal
ticipation in the 
cause of the cOlnbined powers. They were consid- 
ered as the outlaw.s of Europe. Two arn1Ïes were 
in effect sent against them. One of those armies: 
(that which surrendered )Ientz) was very near over- 
powering the Christians of Poitou, and the other 
(that which surrendered at \"" alenciennes) has actu- 
ally crushed the people whom oppression and despair 
had dri,en to resistance at Lyons, has Inassacred sev- 
eral thousand
 of then1 in cold blood, pillaged the 
whole substance of the plac
, and pursued their rage 
to the very houses, condenlI1Ï.ng that noble city to 
desolation, in the unheard-of manner w"e have seen 
it de,oted. 
It is, thcn, plain, by a conduct which oyerturns a 
thousand declarations, that we take the Royalists of 
France ouly as an instrlunent of SOl11e convenience 
in a teillporary hostility with the J acobin
, but that 
,ve regard those atheif'tic and lllurderous barbarians 
as the bonâ fide posse

ors of the soil of France. It 
appears, at least, that we consider thenl as a fair gov- 
ernlllcnt de facto, if not de iure, a resistance to .which, 
in favor of the king of France, by any man w.ho hap- 
pened to be born within that country, nlÌght 13quita- 
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bly be considered by other nations as the crIme of 
treason. 
For IllY part, I would sooner put n1Y hand into the 
fire than sign an invitation to oppressed l11en to fight 
under my standard, and then, on every sinister event 
of war, cruelly give theu1 up to be punished as the 
basest of traitors, .as long as I had one of the comn10n 
èl1elny in lny hands to be put to death in order to se- 
cure those under n1Y protection, and to vindicate the 
COllunon honor of sovereigns. 'Ve hear nothing of 
this kind of security in fayor of those WhOIl1 wé in- 
vite to the support of our cause. 'Vithout it, I anl 
not a little apprehensive that the prOClall1atiollS of 
the combined powers l11Ïght (contrary to their inten- 
tion, no doubt) be looked upon as frauds, and cruel 
traps laid for their lives. 
So far as to the correspondence between our dec- 
larations and our conduct: let the declaration be 
worded as it will, the conduct is the practical com- 
n1ent by which, and ,vhich alone, it can be Ull- 
derstood. This conduct, acting on the declaration, 
leaves a monarchy 1vithout a lnonarch, and "\vith- 
out any representative or trustee for the Inonal'ch 
and the monarchy. It supposes a kingdolll without 
states and orders, a territory without proprietors, 
and faithful subjects who are to be left to the fate 
of rebels and traitors. 
The affair of the establisillnent of a goVel"lllnellt is 
a very difficult undertaking for foreign powers to act 
in as principals
. though as auxiliar'ies and 1Jlediatol's 
it has been not at all unusual, and Inay be a 111eaSUre 
full of policy and Inunanity and true dignity. 
The first thing ,ve ought to do, supposing us not 
giving the la,v as conquerors, but acting as friendly 
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powers applied to for counsel and a5
istallce in the 
settlement of a di:;tracted country, i
 well to consider 
the composition. nature, and temper of it
 objecb and 
particularly of those who actually do or who ought to 
exercise power in that state. It is material to know 
"Who they are, and how constituted, whom we consiùer 
as tlte people of France. 
The next consideration is, through whom our ar- 
rangement
 are to be made, and on what prillcipl
s 
the 
oT"ernment we propo
e i::; to be e:;tabli::;hed. 
The first question on the people is this: 1Vhether we 
are to consider the individuals now actually in France, 
n 1 lmerically taken and aJ"j'a'lJed into JllcfJbin clllb.
, as 
the body politic, constituting the nation of France, - 
or whether we consider the original individual pro- 
prietors of lands expelled since the Revolution and 
the states and the bodies politic, :5uch as the col- 
lege;:, of justice called Parliaments the corporations, 
noble and not noble, of bailliages and towns and cit.. 
ie
, the bishops and the clergy, as the true constitu- 
ent parts of the nation, and forn1Ïng the legally or- 
ganized parts of the people of France. 
In thb serious concern it i, very llecessarv that we 
should have the most distinct ideas annexed to the 
ternl::) we employ; because it i::; e,ident that an abu::;e 
of the term people has been the original, fundamen- 
tal cause of those evils, the cure of which, by war and 
policy, is the present object of all the states of Eu- 
rope. 
If we consider the acting power in France. in any 
legal con
truction of public law, as the people. the 
que
tion is decided in favor of the republic one and 
indivisible. But ",-e have decided for monarchy. If 
so, "We have a king and subject:;; and tlult king and 
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subjects have rights and privileges which ought to be 
supported at hOlne: for I do not suppose that the 
government of that kingdolll can or ought to be reg- 
ulated by the arbitrary mandate of a foreign confed- 
eracy. 
As to the faction exercising power, to suppose that 
monarchy can be supported by principled regicides, 
religion by professed atheists, order by clubs of .Jaco- 
bins, property by cOllllnittees of proscription, and ju- 
risprudence by revolutionary tribunals, is to be san- 
guine in a degree of \vhich I an1 incapable. On the111 
I <;1ecide, for myself,. that these persons are not the 
legal corporation of France, and that it is not with 
them we can (if we .would) settle the government of 
France. 
Since, then, we have decided for 1110narchy in that 
kingdom, we ought also to settle ,vho is to be the 
monarch, who is to be the guardian of a 111inor, and 
ho,v the nlonarch and 11lonarchy is to be nlodified 
and supported; if the Inolulrch is to be elected, ,vho 
the electors are to be, - if hereditary, ,vhat order is 
established, corresponding with an hereditary l11on- 
archy, and fitted to maintain it; ,vho are to 1110dify 
it in its exercise; who are to restrain its powers, 
,vhere they ought to be lÜnited, to strengthen then1, 
where they are to be supported, or, to enlarge thenl, 
where the object, the tÌ1ne, and the circUlnstances 
may delnand their extension. These are things 
\vhich, in the outline, ought to be Inade distinct and 
clear; for if .they are not, (especially with regard to 
those great points, who are the proprietors of the soil, 
and what is the corporation of the kingdoln,) there is 
nothing to hinder the complete establisillnent of a 
J acobin republic, (such as that fonned in 1790 and 
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1791,) under the name of a ]}émocratie Royale. Jac- 
obinislll does not consist in the having or not hav- 
ing a certain pageant under the name of a king, 
but" in taking the people as equal indiyiduals, with- 
out any corporate name or description, \vithout at- 
tention to property, without division of pow"ers, and 
forll1Ìng the government of delegates fron1 a nUlnber 
of lllell so constituted, - in destroying or confiscating 
property, and bribing the public creditors, or the poor, 
with the spoils, now of one part of the community, 
now of another, without regard to prescription or pos- 
session." 
I hope no one can be so very b1ind as to Ínlagine 
that monarchy can be acknowledged and supported 
in France upon any other basis than that of its prop- 
erty, corporate and individual, - or that it can enjoy a 
mon1ent's permanence or security upon any scheme 
of things 1vhich sets aside all the ancient corporate 
capacities and distinctions of the kingdonl, and sub- 
verts the whole fabric of its ancient laws and usages, 
political, civil, and religious, to introduce a systelll 
founded on the supposed rigltts of Ulan, and the abso- 
lute equality of the lturnan race. Unless, therefore, 
we declare clearly and distinctly in favor of the res to 
ration of property, and confide to the hereditary prop- 
erty of the kingdom the lin1Ítation and qualifications 
of its hereditary lllonarchy, the blood and treasure of 
Europe is wasted for the establislullent of J acobini:3m 
in France. There is no doubt that Danton and Ro- 
bespierre, Chaunlette and Barère, that COlldorcet, 
that Thonlas Paine, that La Fayette, and the ex-Bish- 
op of Autun, the .á.bbé Grégoire, \vith all the gang of 
the Sieyèses, the Hellriots, and the Santerres, if they 
could secure themselves in the fruits of their rebel- 
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lion and robbery, WOll Id be perfectly indifferent, 
whether the most unhappy of all infants, WhOlll by 
the lessons of the shoeluaker, his gOyerllOr aud guar- 
dian, they are training up studiously and luethodi- 
cally to be an idiot, or, ,vhat is worse, the lllOst wicked 
and base of lllankind, continues to receive his civic 
education in the Telnple or the Tuileries, whilst they, 
and such as they, really govern the kingdom. 
It cannot be too often and too strongly inculcated, 
that Inonarchy and property luust, in France, go to- 
gether, or neither can exist. To think of the possi- 
bility of the existence of a perrnanent and hereditary 
royalty, u'lwre nothing else is hereditary or perrnanent 
in point either of pe'ì"sonal or corporate dignity, is a 
ruinous chimera, 'worthy of the Abbé Sieyès, and 
those wicked fools, his associates, who usurped power 
by the n1urders of the 19th of July and the 6th of 
October, 1789, and who brought forth the monster 
which they called IJé'l1wcratie Royale, or the Consti- 
tution. 
I believe that most thinking Inen would prefer 
infinitely some sober and sensible fonn of a repub- 
lic, in which there was no mention at all of a king, 
but which held out some reasonable security to prop- 
erty, life, and personal freedom, to a schclne of things 
like this IJé1nocratie Royale, founded on Ï1npiety, im- 
morality, fraudulent currencies, the confiscation of 
innocent individuals, and the pretended rights of 
ll1an, - and which, in effect, excluding the ,vhole 
body of the nobility, clergy, and landed property of 
a great nation, threw everything into the hands of 
a desperate set of obscure adventurers, who led to 
every mischief a blind and bloody band of sans-cu- 
lottes. At the head, or rather at the tail, of this sys- 
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tern was a nliserable pageant, as its ostensible instru- 
nlent, who was to be treated with every species of 
indignity, till the moment when he was conveyed 
from the palace of contempt to the dungeon of hor- 
ror, and thence led by a brewer of his capital, through 
the applauses of an hired, frantic, drunken multitude, 
to lose his head upon a scaffold 
This is the Constitution, or IJémoeratie Royale
. 
and this is what infallibly would be again set up 
in France, to run exactly the same round, if the 
predominant power should so far be forced to sub- 
mit as to receive the name of a king, leaving it to 
the Jacobins (that is, to those who have subverted 
royalty and destroyed property) to modify the one 
and to distribute the other as spoil. By the Jaco- 
bins I mean illdiscrilninately the Brissotins and the 
)Iaratists, knowing no sort of difference between 
thenl. ..Å.s to any other party, none exist::; in that 
unhappy country. The Royalists (those in Poitou 
excepted) are banished and extinguished; and as 
to what they call the Constitutionalists, or IJémo- 
crates Royaux, they never had an existence of the 
smallest degree of power, consideration, or author- 
ity, nor, if they differ at all from the rest of the 
atheistic banditti, (which from their actions and 
principles I have no reason to think,) were they 
ever any other than the temporary tools and in- 
struments of the more determined, able, and syste- 
matic regicides. Several attempts have been lllade 
to support this chimerical IJérnoeratie Royale: the 
first was by La Fayette, the last by Dun10uriez: 
they tended only to show that this ab
urd proj- 
ect had no party to support it. The Girondists 
under \fimpfen, and at Bordeaux, have made some 
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struggle. The Constitutionalists never could 11lake 
any, and for a very plain reason: they ,vere lead- 
ers in rebellion. All their principles and their \vhole 
scheme of goverllmen t being republican, they could 
never excite the s1nallest degree of enthusias111 in 
favor of the unhappy 1110narch, whom they had ren- 
dered contelnptible, to ll1ake him the executive offi- 
cer in their 11e\V com1noll,vealth. They only appear- 
ed as traitors to their own J acobin cause, not as 
faithful adherents to the king. 
In an address to France, in an attempt to treat 
with it, or in considering any scheme at all rela- 
tive to it, it is Ì1npossible 'we should 11lean the geo- 
graphical, we must always mean the 1noral and polit- 
ical country. I believe we shall be in a great error, 
if we act upon an idea that there exists in that COUll- 
try any organized body of Inen who n1ight be willing 
to treat on equitable ter111S for the restoration of 
their lllonarchy, but who are nice in balancing those 
terms, and who would accept such as to t11e111 ap- 
peared reasonable, but who would quietly sulnnit 
to the predominant power, if they 'were not grati- 
fied in the fashion of some constitution which suited 
with their fancies. 
I take the state of France to be totally different. 
I know of no such body, and of no such party. So 
far from a combination of twenty men, (always ex- 
cepting Poitou,) I never yet heard that a single 'man 
could be narned of sufficient force or influence to an- 
swer for another 111an, 11luch less for the s111allest dis- 
trict in the country, or for the most inc011lplcte com- 
pany of soldiers in the army. We see every 11U1Il 
that the J acobins choose to appreh
hd taken up in 
his village or in hit:; house, and conveyed to prison 
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without the least shadow of resistance, - and thÚi in- 
dftferently, whether he is suspected of Royalisln, or 
Federalbln, )Ioderantisrn, Democracy Royal, or any 
other of the names of faction which they start 1JY the 
hour. 1Vhat is much lllore astonishing, (and, if we 
did not carefully attend to the genius aud circum- 
stances of this Revolution, must indeed appear iu- 
credible,) all their most accredited military 
o.iDdividu- 
. . al mfluence, 
men, from a generahssImo to a corporal, civil or mili- 
. . . tary. 
nlay be arrested, (each In the nlldst of Ins 
camp, and covered with the laurels of accumulated 
victories,) tied neck and heels, thrO"wn into a cart, 
and sent to Pari::; to be disposed of at the pleasure of 
the Revolutionary tribunals. 
ÅS no individuals have power and influ- No corpora- 
tions of jus- 
ence, SO there are no corporations, whether tice, com- 
. . merce, or 
of lawyers or burghers, eXlsÍlllg. The 
-\.s- police. 
sembly called Constituent, destroyed all such insti- 
tutidllS very early. The primary and secondary as- 
seillblies, by their original constitution, w"ere to be 
dissolved when they answ"ered the purpose of elect- 
ing the lllagistrates, and were expressly disqualified 
fr0111 performing any corporate act whatsoever. The 
transient nlagi
trates have been ahnost all removed 
before the expiration of their terms, and llew h3"\e 
been lately imposed upon the people without the 
form or ceremony of an election. These lllagistrates 
during their existence are put under, as all the exec- 
utiye authorities are from first to last, the popular 
societies (called J acobin clubs) of the several coun- 
tries, and this by an express order of the K atiollal 
Conyention: it is eyen made a case of death to op- 
pose or attack those clubs. They, too, have been 
lately subjected to an expurgatory scrutiny, to drive 
YOLo IV. 27 
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out from thel11 everything savoring of what they call 
the crime of moderantisl1Z, of which offence, however, 
few were guilty. But as people began to take refuge 
fron1 their persecutions an10ngst then1selves, they 
have driven theu1 {i'om that last asylum. 
The state of France is perfectly silnple. It con- 
sists of but two descriptions, - the oppressors and 
the oppressed. 
The first has the whole authority of the state in 
their hands, - all the arn1S, all the revenues of the 
puLlic, all the confiscations of individuals and corpo- 
rations. They have taken the lo\ver sort froln their 
occupations and ha,Te put theu1 into pay, that they 
may form thel11 into a body of janizaries to overrule 
and a we property. The heads of these \vretches they 
never suffer to cool. They supply then1 \vith a 
food for fury varied by the day, - besides the sen- 
sual state of intoxication, froln which they are rarely 
free. They have Inaùe the priests and people' for- 
111ally abjure the Divinity; they have estranged then} 
fron1 every civil, moral, and social, or even natu- 
ral and instinctive sentÏ111ellt, haLit, and practice, 
and have rendered thel11 systelnatically sa\Tages, to 
make it in1possible for t110111 to be the instrlunents 
of auy sober and virtuous arrangeillent, or to be rec- 
onciled to any state of order, under any naIlle \vhat- 
soever. 
The other description - tlte oppressed - are peo- 
ple of some property: they are the sn1all relics of 
the persecuted landed interest; they are the burghers 
and the fal'lners. By the very cirCUlllstance of their 
being of SOlne property, though nnn1e1'OUS in SOine 
points of view, they canllot be very consideraLle as 
a nU'filber. III cities the nature of their occupations 
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renders them domestic and feeble; in the country 
it confines the111 to their farm for subsistence. The 
national guards are all changed and reforlued. Every- 
thing suspicious in the description of which they were 
composed is rigorously disarmed. COlnmittees, called 
of vigilance and safety, are everywhere fonned: a 
most severe and scrutinizing inquisition, far 1110re 
rigid than anything ever kno-wn or imagined. T,vo 
persons cannot meet and confer without hazard to 
their liberty, and even to their lives. N Hlubers 
scarcely credible have been executed, and their 
property confiscated. Ät Paris, and in most other 
towns, the bread they buy is a daily dole, - ,,-hich 
they cannot obtain without a daily ticket delivered 
to them by their masters. 1tIultitudes of all ages 
and sexes are actually iU1prisoned. I have reason 
to believe that in France there are not, for various 
state crimes, so few as twenty thousand * actually 
in jail, - a large proportion of people of property 
in any state. If a father of a fan1ily should sho,v 
any disposition to resist or to withdraw himself from 
their power, his wife and children are cruelly to an- 
swer for it. It is by lueans of these hostages that 
they keep the troops, which they force by masses 
(as they call it) into the field, true to their colors. 
.Another of their resources is noi to be forgotten. 
They have lately found a way of giving a sort of 
ubiquity to the supreme sovereign authority, which 
no luonarch has been able yet to give to any repre- 
sentation of his. 
The commissioners of the National Convention, 
who are the members of the Convention itself, and 
really exercise all its powers, make continual circuits 


· Some accounts make them five times as many. 
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through every province, and visits to every artllY. 
There they supersede all the ordinary authorities, 
civil and military, and change and alter everything 
at their pleasure. So that, in effect, no deliberative 
capacity exists in any portion of the inhabitants. 
rroulon, republican in principle, hav
ng taken its 
decision in a 'n10ïnent under the guillot'ine, and before 
the arrival of the::;e cOllullissioners, - Toulon, being a 
place regularly fortified, and having in its ùosom a 
navy in part highly discontented, has escaped, though 
by a sort of llÜracle: and it would not have escaped, 
if two po,verful fleets had not been at the door, to 
give them not only strong, but prolllpt and Ï1ll1nediate 
succor, especially as neither this nor any other sea- 
port town in France can be depended on, fro111 the 
peculiarly savage dispositions, manners, and COllnec- 
tions alllong the lower sort of people in those places. 
This I take to be the true state of things in France, 
so far as it 'rega'rd
 any existing bodies, u'hether of le- 
gal or voluntary associat'ion, capable of acting or of 
treating in corps. 
As to the oppressed individuals, they are III any , 
a.nd as discontented as nlen nlust ùe under the Inon- 
strollS and conlplicated tyranny of all sorts with ,vhich 
they are crushed. rrhey want no stinrllius to thro
 
off this dreadful yoke; but they do want, not Inan:L- 
festoes, which they have had even to surfeit, but 
real protection, force, and succor. 
rrhe disputes and questions of men at their ease 
do not at all affect their ll1inds, or ever can occupy 
the nlinds of Illen in their situation. These theories 
are long since gone by; they have had their day, and 
have done their mischief. The question is not be- 
tween the rabble of systems, Fayettism, Condorcet- 
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ism, 
Ionarchism, or Democrati
m. or Federalism, on 
the one side, and the fundalnental laws of France 
on the other, - or between all these systems amongst 
themselves. It is a controversy (weak, indeed, and 
unequal, on the one part) between the proprietor 
and the robber, between the prisoner and the jailer, 
between the neck and the guillotine. Four fifth
 of 
the French inhabitants would thankfully take protec- 
tion from the ell1perOr of )Iorocco, and would never 
trouble their head') about the abstract principles of 
the power by which they were snatched fron1 in1pris- 
onnlent, robbery, and 111urder. But then these men 
can do little or nothing for then1
elYes. They have 
no arms, nor magazines. nor chiefs, nor union, nor 
the possibility of these things ,vithin thell1selves. On 
the whole, therefore, I lay it down as a certainty, 
that in the J acobins no change of mind is to be 
expected, and that no others in the territory of 
France have au independent and deliberative exist- 
ence. 
The truth is, that France is out of itself, - the 
moral France is separated from the geographical. 
The master of the house is expelled, and the robbers 
are in possession. If we look for the corporate people 
of France, existing as corporate in the eye and inten- 
tion of public law, (that corporate people, I mean, 
who are free to deliberate and to decide, and who 
have a capacity to treat and conclude,) they are in 
Flanders, and Germany, in .switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
and England. There are all the princes of the blood. 
there are all the orders of the state, there are all the 
parliaments of the kingdom. 
This being, as I conceive, the true state of :b'rance, 
as it ex.ists territorially, and as it exists -morally, the 
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question will be, with whom we are to concert our 
arrangen1ents, and ,vhom we are to use as our in 
strunlents in the reduction, in the pacification, and 
in the settlement of France. The ,york to be done 
Ulust inùicate the worknlen. Supposing us to haye 
national objects, ,ve have two principal and one sec- 
ondary. The first two are so intilnately cOllnected 
as not to be separated even in thought: the rcë
tab- 
lisillnent of royalty, and the reëstablisillnellt of prop- 
erty. One would think it requires not a great deal 
of argunlent to prove that the 1110St serious endeav- 
ors to restore royalty will be made by Royalists. 
Property will be most energetically restored by the 
ancient proprietors of that kingdoln. 
When I speak of Royalists, I 'wish to be understood 
of those who were always such from principle. Every 
arln lifted up for royalty frolu the beginning was the 
arIn of a man so principled. I do not think there 
are ten exceptions. 
The principled Royalists are certainly not of force 
to effect these objects by theulselves. If they ,vere, 
the operations of the present great cOlnbination would 
be wholly unnecessary. "\Vhat I contend for is, that 
they should be consulted with, treated with, and ell1- 
ployed; and that no foreigners whatsoever are ei- 
ther in interest so engaged, or in judgmcnt and local 
kllo\vledge so COlnpetent to answer all these pur- 
poses, as the natural proprietors of the country. 
Their number, for an exiled party, is also cOllsid- 
erable. Almost the whole body of the landed pro- 
prietors of France, ecclesiastical and civil, have been 
steadily devoted to the monarchy. This body does 
not amount to less than seventy thousand, - a vcry 
great nUIuber in the composition of t
e respectable 
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classes in any society. I am sure, that, if half that 
nUluber of the samc description were taken out of 
this country, it 

ould leave hardly anything that I 
should call the people of England. On the faith of 
the Elnperor and the king of Prussia, a body of ten 
thousand nobility on horseback, ,,"'ith the king's two 
brothers at their head, served with the king of Prus- 
sia in the campaign of 1792, aud equipped themselves 
with the last shilling of their ruined fortunes and 
exhausted credit.* 1t is not now the question, how 
that great force came to be rendered useless and to- 
tally di
sipated. I state it no\v, only to remark that 
a great part of the same force exists, and would act, 
if it were enabled. I am sure everything has shown 
us that in this war \vith France one Frenchman is 
worth twenty foreigners. La"
 endée is a proof of 
this. 
If we wish to n1ake an impression on the minds 
of any persons in France, or to persuade them to 
join our standard, it is impossible that they should 
not be more easily led, and more readily formed and 
disciplined, (ciyilly and martially disciplined,) by 
those who speak their language, who are acquainted 
with their Inanners, who are conversant with their 
uf'ages and habits of thinking, and who have a local 
knowledge of their country, and some remains of an- 
cient credit and consideration, than with a Lody con- 


· Before the Reyolution, the French noblesse were so reduced in 
numbers that they did not much exceed twenty thousand at least 
of full-grown men. As they have been very cruelly formed into en- 
tire corps of sol<liers, it is estimated, that, by the sword, and distem- 
pers in the field, they have not lost less than five thousand men; and 
if this course is pursued, it is to be feared that the whole body of 
the French nobility may be extinguished. 8m'eral .hundreds have 
also perished by famine, and various accidents. 
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gregated from all tongups and tribes. "\Vhere none 
of the respectable native interests are seen in the 
transaction, it is impossible that any declarations 
can convince those that are within, or tho::;e that 
are without, that anything else than some sort of 
hostility in the style of a conqueror is meant. ....1t 
best, it will appear to such wavering persons, (if such 
there are,) whom we mean to fix with us, a. cboice 
whether they are to continue a prey to d0111estic ban- 
ditti, or to be fought for as a carrion carcass and 
picked to the ùone by all the crows and vultures of 
the sky. They may take protection, (and they 1voulù, 
I doubt not,) but they can have neither alacrity nor 
zeal in such a cause. When they see nothing but 
bands of English, Spaniards, Neapolitans, Sardinians, 
Prussians, Austrians, Hungarians, Bohen1Ïans, Slavo- 
nians, Croatians, acting as principals, it is in1possible 
they should think we come 1vith a beneficent design. 

Iany of those fierce and barbarous people have al- 
ready given proofs how little they regard any French 
party whatsoever. Son1e of these nations the people 
of France are jealous of: such are the English and 
the Spaniards; - others they despise: such are the 
Italians; - others they hate and dread: such are the 
German and Danubian powers. At best, such inter- 
position of ancient enemies excites apprehension; but 
in this case, how can they suppose that we come to 
maintain their legitilnate n10narchy in a truly pater- 
nal French government, to protect their privileges, 
their laws, their religion, and their property, when 
they see us make use of no one person who' has any 
interest in them, any knowledge of them, or any the 
least zeal for them? On the contrary, they see tl13t 
we do not suffer any of tho::;e who have shown a zeal 
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in that cause which we seelll to make our own to 
come freely into any place in w.hich the allies obtain 
any footing. 
If we w'ish to gain upon any people, it is right to 
see what it is they expect. \\r e have had a proposal 
fron1 the Royalists of Poitou. They are well entitled, 
after a bloody war maintained for eight 11lonths against 
all the powers of anarchy, to speak the sentiments of 
the Royalists of France. Do they de5ire us to exclude 
their princes, their clergy, their nobility? The direct 
contrary. They earnestly solicit that men of every 
one of these descriptions should be sent to them. 
They do not call for Eng1ish, l\.ustrian, or Prussian 
officers. They call for French en1Ïgrant officers. 
They call for the exiled priests. They haT"e de- 
manded the 00n1te d'A.rtois to appear at their head. 
These are the demands (quite natural demands) of 
those who are ready to follow the standard of mon- 
archy. 
The great means, therefore, of restoring the mon- 
archy, w.hich we have made tlte I/Lain obJect of the war, 
is, to assist the dignity, the religion, and the property 
of France to repossess thel11
elYes of the means of 
their natural influence. This ought to be the pri- 
nlary object of all our politics and all our military 
operations. Otherwise everything mIl nlOT"e in a 
preposterous order, and nothing but confusion and 
destruction will follow. 
I know that misfortune is not made to win respect 
from ordinary nlinds. I know that there is a lean- 
ing to prosperity, however obtained, and a prejudice 
in its faT"or. I know there is a disposition to hope 
something from the variety and inconstancy of villa- 
ny, rather than from the tiresome uniformity of fixed 
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principle. There baye been, I adnlit, situations in 
which a guiding person or party luigbt be gained 
over, and through hiln or then1 the ,vhole body of a 
nation. For the hope of such a conversion, aud of 
deriving advantage fronl enenlÌes, it nlight be politic 
for a while to thro\v your friends into the shade. 
But examples drawn fron1 history in occasions like 
the present will be found dangerously to Illislead us. 
France has no resemblance to other countries \vhich 
have undergone troubles and been purified by theln. 
If France, J acobinized as it has been for four full 
years, did contain any bodies of authority and dis- 
position to treat \vith you, (1nost assuredly she docs 
not,) such is the levity of those who have expelled, 
everything respectable in their country, such their 
ferocity, their arrogance, their Illutinous spirit, their 
habits of defying everything IUllnall and divine, that 
no engagement would hold \vith then1 for thrce 
months; I
or, indeed, could they cohere together for 
any purpose of civilized society, if left as they 1l0\V 
are. There lllUst be a IneallS, not only of breaking 
their strength \vithin thelnselves, but of civilizing 
them; and these two things UIUSt go together, before 
we can possibly treat with theIn, not only as a nation, 
but with any division of thel11. Descriptions of Incn 
of their own ra
e, but better in rank, superior in 
property and decorlun, of honorable, decen t, and or- 
derly habits, are absolutely necessary to bring tllel11 
to such a frame as to qualify thein so nluch as tù 
come into contact \vith a civilized llatioll. Â set of 
those ferocious savages with arlns in their hands, left 
to thenlselves in one part of the country whilst you 
proceed to another, would break forth into outragos 
at least as bad as their former. They ll1ust, as fast 
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as gained, (if ever they are gained,) Le put under the 
guide, direction, and government of better French- 
Blen than themselves, or they 'will instantly relapse 
into a fever of aggravated J acobinisln. 
'Ye lllust not judge of other parts of France by the 
teluporary SUbll1Ïf'SÎOU of Touloll, 'with two \'ast fleets 
in its harbor, and a garrison far more numerous than 
all the inhabitants able to bear arms. If they \\
ere 
left to themselves, I am quite sure they would not re- 
tain their attaclunent to monarchy of any nalne for 
a single week. . 
To adnlillister the only cure for the unheard-of dis- 
orders of that undone country, I think it infinitely 
happy for us that God has given into our hands 
more effectual remedies than hUlllan cOlltrÎ\'ance 
could point out. We have in ou.r bosonl, and in 
the bosoln of other civilized states, nearer forty than 
thirty thousand persons, providentially preserved, not 
only fronl the cruelty and violence, but frOll1 the con- 
tagion of the horrid practices, sentiments, and lan- 
guage of the J acobins, and even sacredly guarded 
from the view of such abon1Ïnable scenes. If we 
should obtain, in any considerable district, a footing 
in France, we possess an inlmellse body of physicians 
and magistrates of the n1Ïlld, WhOlll we now know" to 
be the most discreet, gentle, 'well-tenlpered, concilia- 
tory, virtuous, and pious persons ,,
ho in any order 
probably existed in the world. Yon will ha\'e a lllis- 
sioner of peace and order in every parish. X e\er 
was a \viser national econolny than in the charity 
of the English and of other countries. Kever was 
money better expended than in the maintenance of 
this body of civil troops for reëstablishing order in 
France, and for thus securing its civilization to Eu
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rope. This means, if properly used, is of value ines. 
tÌlnable. , 
Nor is this corps of instruments of civilization con- 
fìned to the first order of that state, - I meàn the 
clergy. The allied powers posscss also an exceed- 
ingly 1lUlnerOUS, well-inforlned, sensible, inp;cnious, 
high-principled, and ::;pirited body of cavaliers in the 
eÀpatriated landed interest of France, as well quali- 
fied, at least, as I (who have been taught by tilHe and 
experience to moderate IllY calculation of the expec- 
tancy of Inul1an abilities) ever expected to see in the 
body of any landed gentlemen and soldiers by their 
birth. France is ,vell ,vinnowed and sifted. Its vir- 
tuous men are, I believe, amongst the 1110st virtuous, 
as its wicked are al110ngst the most abandoned upon 
earth. "\Vhatever in the territory of France lllay be 
found to be in the middle betwecn these 1llUSt be at- 
tracted to the better part. This will be con1pas:sed, 
when every gentlelnall, everywhere being restored to 
his landed estate, each on his patrimonial ground, 
Inay join the clergy in reanin1ating the loyalty, fiùel- 
ity, and religion of the people, - that these gcntlcillen 
proprietors of land may sort that people according to 
the trust they severally lllerit, that they lllLLY arUl the 
h
nest and well-affected, and disarnl and disablc the 
factious and ill-disposed. No foreigner can ll1ake 
this discrÍ1nination nor these arrangenlents. The 
ancient corporations of burghers according to thcir 
several IHodes ::;hould be re:stored, and þlaced (as 
they ought to be) in the hands of Inen of gravity 
and property in the cities or bailliagcs, accorùing to 
the propcr constitutions of the eUllUllons or third eS- 
tate of France. They .will rcstrain and regulate w tho 
seditious rabble there, as the gClltlClllCll will on their 
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own estates. In this way, and in t!tis 'l(}ay alone, the 
country (once broken in upon by foreign force well 
directed) may be gained and settled. It lllust be 
gained and settled by it8e1f, and through the medilun 
of its own native dignity and property. It is not 
honest, it is not decent, still less is it politic, for 
foreign powers themselves to attenlpt anything in 
this ll1illute, internal, local detail, in which they could 
show nothing but ignorance, hnbecility, confusion, 
and oppression. ..is to the prince who has a just 
claim to exercise the regency of France, like other 
men he is not without his faults and his defects. 
But faults or defects (always supposing thel11 faults 
of COl11lllon hUlnan infinnity) are not 'w.hat in any 
country destroy a legal title to government. These 
princes are kept in a poor, oùscure, country town of 
the king of Pru
sia's. Their reputation is entirely 
at the mercy of every calumniator. They cannot 
show themselves, they cannot explain themselves, 
as princes ought to do. After being well informed 
as any man here can be, I do not find that these 
blen1Ïshes in this eminent person are at all consider- 
able, or that they at all affect a character which is 
full of probity, honor, generosity, and real goodness. 
In SOlue points he has but too much reselnblance 
to his unfortunate brother, who, 'with all his weak- 
nesses, had a good under
tandillg, and Inany parts 
of an excellent luan and a good king. But )Ion- 
sieur, without supposing the other deficient, (a
 he 
was not,) excels him in general kno,vledge, and in 
a sharp and keen observation, w
th sOlllething of 
a better address, and an happier mode of speaking 
and of writing. His conversation is open, agreeable, 
and informed; his luauuers gracious anù princcly. 
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His brother, the Comte d' Artois, sustains still bet- 
ter the representation of his place. He is eloquent, 
lively, engaging in the highest degree, of a decided 
character, full of energy and activity. In a ,vord, 
he is a brave, honorable, and accolnplished cavalier. 
Their brethren of royalty, if they were true to their 
own cause and interest, instead of relegating these 
illustrious persons to an obscure town, would Lring 
them forward in their courts and can1ps, and exhibit 
them to (,vhat they ,vould speedily obtain) the esteelU, 
respect, and affection of 111ankind. 
Ohjection As to their knockin g at ever y door, ( "which 
maùe to the 
fC'gent's eu- Se('111S to give offence,) can anything be 1110re 
rleavor to go 
to Spain. natural? Abandoned, despised, rendered in 
a lUanneI' outla,vs by all the po,vers of Europe, ,vho 
have treated their unfortunate brethren with all the 
giddy pride and in1provident insolence of blind, un- 
feeling prosperity, who did not even send them a 
cOlnpliment of condolence on the murder of their 
brother and sister, in such a state is it to be won- 
dered at, or blamed, that they tried every way, likëly 
or unlikely, well or ill chosen, to get out of the hor- 
rible pit into which they are fallen, and that in 
particular they tried whether the princes of their 
own blood might at length be brought to think the 
cause of kings, and of kings of their race, wounded 
in the lllurder and exile of the branch of France, of 
as much importance as the killing of a brace of par- 
tridges? If they were absolutely idle, and only eat 
in sloth their bread. of sorrow and dependence, they 
would be forgotten, or at best thought of as wr
tches 
uJl\vorthy of their · pretensions, which they had done 
nothing to support. If they err frolTI ou'r interests, 
,vhat ('arc has been taken to keep thelll in those iu- 
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terests? or what desire has e'-er been shown to em- 
ploy theln in any other "
ay than as instrun1ents of 
their own degradation, shalue, and ruin? 
The Parliament of Paris, by whom the title of the 
regent is to be recognized, (not ulade,) according to 
the laws of the kingdonl, is ready to recognize it, and 
to regi:.;ter it, if a place of llleeting was giyen to theIu, 
which luight be within their own jurisdiction, suppos- 
ing that only locality was required for the exercise 
of their functions: for it is one of the ad vantages of 
monarchy to have no local seat. It may lllaintaill 
its rights out of the sphere of its territorial jurisdic- 
tion, if other powers ,vill suffer it. 
I am well apprised that the little intriguers, and 
whisperers, and self-conceited, thoughtless babblers, 
worse than either, run about to depreciate the fallen 
virtue of a great nation. But 1v'hilst they talk, ,ve 
must make our choice, - they or the J acobins. \\... e 
haye no other option. As to those ,,-ho in the pride 
of a prosperity not obtained by their wisdolu, valor, 
or industry, think so well of thelusel Yes, and of their 
o,vn abilities and virtues, and so ill of other men, 
truth obliges Ine to say that they are not founded 
in their preslllnption concerning themselves, nor in 
their contelnpt of the French princes, Inagistrates, 
nobility, and clergy. Instead of inspiring 111e with 
dislike and distrust of the unfortunate, engaged with 
us in a C01111110n cau
e against our J acobin ellcnlY, 
they take away all IllY e
teen1 for their o,vn charac- 
ters, and all nlY deference to their juùglnent. 
There are some few French gelltleu1cn, indeed, who 
talk a language not wholly different fro111 this jargon. 
Those whonl I have in 111Y eye I respect as gallant 
soldiers, as much as anyone can Jo; but on their 
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political judgment and prudence I have .110t the 
slighte
t reliance, nor on their knowledge of their 
own country, or of its la,vs and Constitution. They 
are, if not enelnies, at least not friends, to the orders 
of their own state, - 110t to the princes, the clergy, or 
the nobility; they possess only an attaclllnellt to the 
nlonarchy, or rather to the persons of the late king 
and queen. In all other respects their conversation 
is J acobin. I am afraid they, or SOlne of theIn, go 
in to the closets of Ininisters, and tell theln that the 
affairs of France will be bettel: arranged by the allied 
powers than by the landed proprietors of the king- 
dOln, or by the princes 'V
lO have a right to govern; 
and that, if any French are at all to be elnployed in 
the settlement of their country, it ought to be only 
those who have never declared any decided opinion, 
or taken any active part in the Revolution.* 
I suspect that the authors of this opinion are mere 
soldiers of fortune, who, though l11e11 of integrity and 
honor, would as gladly receive Inilitary rank from 
Rnssi3" or 
\.ustria, or Prussia, as froln the regent of 
France. Perhaps their not having as 111uch impor- 
tance at his court as tl1ey could wish l11ay incline 
then1 to this strange ill1aginatioll. Perhaps, having 
110 property in old France, they are 1110re indifferent 
about its restoration. Their language is certainly 
flattering to all ministers in all courts. "\V c all arc 
Inen; we all love to be told of the extent of our own 
power and our own faculties. If we love glory, ,ve 
arc jealous of partners, and afraid even of our OW11 
instrulllcnts. It is of all 11l0dcs of flattery the 1110st 
effectual, to be told that you can regulate the affairs 
of another kingdon1 bettcr than its hcreditary proprie.. 


*' This was the language of the Ministerialists. 
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tors. It is formed to flatter the principle of conquest 
so natural to all men. It is this principle which is 
no\v making the partition of Poland. The powers 
concerned have been told by SOl11e perfidious Poles, 
and perhaps they believe, that their usurpation is a 
great benefit to the people, especially to the COlnnIon 
people. Ho,veyer this may turn out \\?ith regard to 
Poland, I a1n quite sure that France could not be so 
lfell under a foreign direction as under that of the 
representatives of its own king and its own ancient 
estatcs. 
I think I have nlyself studied France a!' Hluch as 
most of those whom the allied courts are likely to. 
eluploy in such a ,york. I have likewise of myself 
as partial and as vain an opinion as n1en COlll1110111y 
have of thelnselves. But if I could conunand the 
,,-hole 111Ïlitary ar111 of Europe, I a1n sure that a 
bribe of the best province in that kingdonl would not 
tempt 111e to intermeddle in their affairs, except in 
perfect concurrence and concert with the natural, 
legal interests of the country, COlllposed of the eccle- 
siastical, the military, the several corporate bodies of 
justice and of burghership, making under a mon- 
arch (1 repeat it again and again) the French nation 
according to its fundamental Constitution. 
 0 consid- 
erate statesman would undertake to meddle ,,
ith it 
upon any other condition. 
The government of that kingdom is fundanlentally 
11lonarchical. The public law of Europe has ne,er 
recognized in it any other fornl of govern1uent. The 
potcntates of Europe have, by that law, a right, an 
interest, and a duty to know with what goVerIU11ent 
they are to treat, and what they are to adlllÎt into the 
federative society, - or, in other words, into the diplo- 
,OL. IV. 28 
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matic republic of Europe. This right is clear and 
indisputable. 
1Vhat other and further interference they have a 
right to in the interior of the concerns of another peo- 
ple is a luatter on 'which, as on every political sub- 
ject, no vcry definite or positiye rule can well be laid 
dowll. Our ncighbors are H1en; and ,vho ,vill at- 
teulpt to dictate the la,vs under ,vhich it is allowable 
or forlJiducn to take a part in the cuncerns of l11en, 
whether they are conf'iùercd individually or in a col- 
lcctive capacity, ,vhenever charity to them, or a care 
. of 111Y own safety, calls furth 111Y activity? Circu111- 
stances perpetually variable, directing a Inoral pru- 
dcnce and discretion, the general principles of which 
Hever vary, 111Ust alone prescribe a conùuct fitting on 
such occasions. The latest casuists of public la,v are 
rather of a rcpublican cast, and, in lIlY Inilld, by 110 
means so averse as thcy ought to be to a right in the 
pcople (a ,yard ,vhich, ill defincd, is of the 1110st 
dangerous use) to 111ake changes at their pleasure in 
the fundalnental laws of their country. 'I"hese ,vrit- 
ers, howeycr, whcn a country is divided, leave abun- 
dant liberty for a neighbor to support any of the par- 
ties accorùing to his choice.* This interference must, 
indeed, always be a right, ,vhilst the privilege of do- 
ing good to others, and of averting froln then1 every 
sort of evil, I. s a right: CirC1Ul1stances lllay render 
that right a duty. It depends wholly on this, ,vheth- 
er it be a bonâ fide charity to a party, and a prudent 
prccaution with regard to yourself, or whether, under 
the pretence of aiding one of the parties in a llatioll, 
you act in such a luauncr as to aggravate its calanÜ: 
ties and accolnplish its final destruction. In truth. 


· Vattcl. 
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It is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniqui- 
tous intenneddling, or treacherous inaction, which is 
praised or blamed by the decision of an equitabh
 
judge. 
It will be a just and irresistible presumption against 
ihe fairness of the interposing power, that he takes 
with him no party or description of men in the diyid- 
ed 
tate. It is not prohable that these partie
 shoulù 
all, and all alike, be more ad\erse to the true inter- 
e
ts of their country, and less capable of fonning a 
judglnent upon theIn, than those who are absolute 
strangers to their affairs, and to the character of the 
actors in them, and haye but a remote, feeble, and 
secondary sYlnpathy with their interest. S0l11etilnes 
a cahll and healing arbiter may be nece

ary; hut he 
is to compose differences, not to give law
. It is im- 
po:ssible that anyone should not feel the full force of 
that presumption. Even people, ,,-ho
e politics for 
the supposcd good of their own country lead them to 
take advantage of the dissensions of a neighboring 
nation in order to ruin it, "ill not directly propose to 
exclude the natives, but they ,,-ill take that 1110de of 
consulting and en1ploying them which n10
t nearly 
approaches to an exclu
ion. In SOlne particulars they 
propose what al110ullts to that exclusion, in others 
they do much worse. They reC01l11nend to 111inistry,. 
"that no Frellclunan who has given a decided opin- 
ion or acted a decided part in this great Rcyolution, 
for or against it, should be countenanced, brought 
forward trusted, or en1ploycc1, eyen in the 
tricte
t 
subordination to the n1Înisters of the allied po.wers." 
...-\.lthough one would think that this advice would 
stand conden1ned on the first proposition, yet, as it 
has been made popular, and has been proceeded upon 
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practically, I think it right to give it \t full consider- 
atioll. 
And first, I have asked n1yself who these French- 
lnen are, that, in the state their o\vn country has been 
in for these last five years, of all the people of Eu- 
rope, have alone not been able to forn1 a decided 
opinion, or have been unwilling to act a decided 
part ? 
Looking over all the naines I have heard of in this 
great reyolution in all human affairs, I find no luan 
of any distinction who has re111ained in that 11101'e 
than Stoical apathy, but the Prince de Conti. This 
lnean, stupid, selfish, s\vinish, and cowardly anÍlnal, 
universally known and despised as such, has indeed, 
except in one abortive atte111pt to elope, been per- 
fectly neutral. Ho\vever, his neutrality, which it 
seeins ,yould qualify him for trust, and on 
 COIn- 
petition nlust set aside the Prince de COlldé, can 
be of no sort of service. His lnodcration has not 
been able to keep him froln a jail. The allied pow- 
ers n1ust dra\v him from that jail, before they can 
have the full advantage of the exertions of this great 
neutralist. 
Except hhn, I do not recollect a man of rank or 
talents, ,vho by his speeches or his votes, by his pen 
or by his s,vord, has not been active on this scene. 
The tinle, indeed, could adn1it no neutrality in any 
person worthy of the name of man. There ,vere 
originally two great divisions in France: the one is 
that which overturned the whole of the governnlent 
in Church and State, and erected a republic on the 
basis of atheism. rrheir grand engine .was the Jaco- 
bin Club, a sort of secession from .which, but exactly 
on the same principles, begat another short-lived one, 
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called the Club of Eighty-Xine,* ,vhich was chiefly 
guided by the court rebels, who, in addition to the 
crimes of which they were guilty in COll1n10n with the 
others, had the lucrit of betraying a gracious luaster 
and a kind benefactor. Subdivisions of this faction, 
which since we have secn, do not in the lea
t differ 
frol11 each other in their principles, their di
po
itiolls, 
or the ll1eans they ha'ge eillployed. Their only quar- 
rel hac:; been about power: in that quarrel, like .wave 
succeeding ,,"avc, one faction has got the hetter and 
expelled the other. Thus, La Fayette for a while got 
the better of Orléans; and Orléans afterward
 pre- 
vailcd over La Fayette. Brissot overpowered Or- 
léans; Barère and Robespierre, and their faction, 
mastered them both, and cut off their heads. ....\.11 
.who were not Royalists have been listed in some or 
other of these divisions. If it .were of any use to set- 
tle a precedence, the elder ought to have his rank. 
The first authors, plotters, and contriver::, of this n1011- 
strollS scheme seelll to me entitled to the first place in 
our distrust and abhorrence. I l1a ,.e seen SOBle of 
those who are thought the best anlong:.;t the original 
rebels, and I have not neglected the 11leans of being 
informed concerning the others. I can very truly 
say, that I have 110t found, by observation, or inquiry, 
that any sense of the evils produced by their projects 
has produced in theln, or anyone of then1, the sluall- 
est degree of reppntance. Disappoinhnent and lnôr- 
tification undoubtedly they feel; but to then1 repent- 
ance is a thing Ì1npossiLle. They are athci
b. Thi
 
'wretched opinion, by which they are pos
e::-
ed even 
to the height of fanaticism, leading then1 to exclude 


· The first object of this club was the propagation of Jacobin 
principles. 
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froln their ideas of a c01l1ffionwealth the vital princi.. 
pIe of the physical, the 11loral, and the political world 
engages theln in a thousand absurd contrivances to 
fill up this dreadful void. Incapable of innoxious 
repose or honorable action or -wise speculation in 
the lurking-holes of a foreign land, into ,vhich (in a 
COlnlllon ruin) they are driven to hide their heads 
aillongst the innocent victinlS of their lnadness, they 
are at this yery hour as busy in the confection of the 
dirt-pies of their ÏInaginary constitutions as if they 
had not been quite fresh frol11 destroying, by their 
iInpious and desperate vagaries, the finest country 
upon earth. 
It is, ho\vever, out of these, or of such as these, 
guilty and Ï1npcnitent, despising the experience of 
others, and their own, that SOl11e people talk of 
choosing their negotiators \vith those J acobills who 
they suppose ll1ay be recovered to a sounder nlind. 
They flatter thellu;elves, it seelns, that the friendly 
habits forrned during their original partnership of 
iniquity, a silnilarity of character, and a confonnity 
in the ground work of their principles, ll1ight facili- 
tate their cOIÚ"ersion, and gain them over to son1e 
recognition of royalty. But surely this is to read 
h Ulnan nature very ill. The several sectaries in 
this schislll of the J acobins are the very last men 
in the world to trust each other. Fellowship in 
. 
treason is a had ground of confidence. The last 
quarrels are the sorest; and the injuries received 
or offered by your own associates are ever the 1110st 
bitterly resented. The people of France, of every 
nanle and description, would a thousand thnes sooner 
listen to the Prince de Condé, or to the )Lrchbishop 
of .A.ix, or the Bishop of St. Pol, or to l\Ionsieur de 
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Cazalès, than to La Fayette, or Dlllllouriez, or the 
ViconlÍß de K oailles, or the Bishop of 
-\.utun, or 
Necker, or his disciple Lally Tollendal. ágainst 
the first description they have not the slnallest ani- 
Inosity, beyond that of a merely political dissension. 
The others they regard as traitors. 
The firf't description is that of the Christian Roy- 
ali
ts, nlen w"ho as earnef'tly wished for refornlation 
as they opposed inlloyation in the fundamental parts 
of their Church and State. Their part has been very 
decided. ...-\.ccordingly, they are to be set aside in the 
restoration of Church and State. It is an odd kind 
of disqualification, where the restoration of religion 
and nlonarchy is the que:--tion. If England should 
(God forbid it should !) fall into the same misfortune 
with France, and that the court of '
ienna should 
undertake the restoration of our 1110narchy, I think 
it would be extraordinary to object to the adillission 
of )11'. Pitt or Lord Grenville or )11'. Dundas into 
any share in the Inanagenlent of that business, be- 
cause in a day of trial they haye stood up firlnly and 
manfully, as I trust they always will do, and with 
distinguished powers, for the monarchy and the legit- 
Îlnate Constitution of their country. I an1 sure, if I 
were. to suppose my
elf at Vienna at such a time, I 
should, as a lilan, as an Englishman, and as a Royal- 
ist, protest in that case, as I do in tbis, against a 
weak and ruinous principle of proceeding, which 
can have no other tendency than to make those 
who wish to support the crown meditate too pro- 
foundly on the consequences of the part they take, 
and consider whether for their open and forward 
zeal in the royal caUf'e they may not be thruf:t out 
froll1 any sort of confidence and employnlent, where 
the interest of crownpd heads is concerned. 
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These are the parties. I have said, and said truly, 
that I know of no neutrals. But, as a general obser- 
vation on this general principle of choosing neutrals 
on such occasions as the present, I have this to 
say, that it anloullts to neither more nor less than 
this shocking proposition, - that 've ought to exclude 
men of hOllOI' and ability fro In serving theirs and 
our cause, and to put the dearest interests of our- 
selves and our posterity into the hands of men of 
no decided character, ,vithout judgment to choose 
and without courage to profess any principle what- 
soever. 
Such men can serve no cause, for this plain reason, 
- they have no cause at heart. They can, at Lest, 
work only as mere mercenaries. They have not 
been guilty of great crimes; but it is only because 
they have not energy of Inind to rise to any height 
of wickedness. rx.'hey are not ha,vks or kites: they 
are ,only miserable fCHvls ,vhose flight is not above 
their dunghill or hen-roost. But they treulhle before 
the authors of these horrors. They adlnire then1 at 
a safe and respectful distance. There never ,vas a 
mean and abject rnind that did not adnlire an in- 
trepid and dexterous villain. In the bOtt0111 of their 
hearts they b'elieve such hardy nliscreants to be the 
only men qualified for great affairs. If you set thenl 
to transact with such persons, they are instantly sub- 
dued; They dare not so much as look their antago- 
nist in the face. They are Inade to be their subjects
 
not to be their arbiters or controllers. 
These men, to be sure, can look at atrocious acts 
without indignation, and can behold suffering virtue 
without sympathy. Therefore they are considered as 
sober, dispassionate men. But they have their pas- 
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sions, though of another kind, and 'which are infi- 
nitely more likely to carry thenl out of the path 
of their duty. They are of a tame, timid, lan- 
guid, inert temper, wherever the 'welfare of others 
is concerneù. In such cause
, as they have no nlO- 
tives to action, they ne,er possess any real ability, 
and are totally destitute of all re
l)urce. 
Bclie,e a luan who has seen luuch and observed 
sOluething. I have seen, in the course of my life, a 
great many of that fanlily of men. They are gener- 
ally cho
ell because they have no opinion of their 
own; and as far as they can be got in good ear- 
nest to embrace any opinion, it is that of whoever 
happens to enlploy thel11 (neither longer nor shorter, 
narrower nor broader,) with WhOl11 they have no dis- 
cussion or consultation. The only thing w'hich oc- 
curs to such a lllan, when he has got a business for 
others into his liands, is, how to make his o,vn f?r- 
tune out of it. The pprson he i
 to treat with is not, 
with hÏ1n, an ad,ersary over whom he is to prevail, 
but a ne",- friend he is to g:tÏn; therefore he always 
systelnatically betrays some part of his trust. In- 
stead of thinking how he 
hall defend his ground 
to the last, and, if forced to retreat, how little he 
shall give up, this kind of man considers how 111uch 
of the interest of his enlployer he is to sacrifice to his 
adversary. Having nothing but hh11self in view, he 
knows, that, in serving his principal with zeal, he 
DIUst probably incur some resenÌ1nent fronl the oppo- 
site party. His object is, to obtain the good-will of 
the person with whom he contends, that, when an 
agreement is. Dlade, he nIay join in rewarding him. 
I would not take one of these as my arbitrator in 
a dispute for so nIuch as a fish. pond; for, if he re- 
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served the mud to me, he ,vouId be sure to give the 
water that fed the pool to lIlY adversary. In a great 
cause, I should certainly ,vish that lIlY agent should 
possess conciliating qualities: that he should he of a 
frank, open, and candid disposition, soft in his na- 
ture, and of a te1uper to 
uften anill10sities and to 
win confidence. lIe ought not to be a luan odious 
to the person he treats with, by personal injury, by 
violence, or by deceit, or, above all, by the derelic- 
tion of his cause in any fonner transactions. But I 
would be sure that lny negotiator should be 'Inine, - 
that he should be as earnest in the cause as l11Y- 
self, and known to be so, - that he should not be 
looked upon as a stipendiary advocate, but as 3- 
principled partisan. In all treaty it is a great 
point that all idea of gaining your agent is hope- 
less. I ,vould not trust the cause of royalty \vith 
a. man who, professing neutrality, is half a repub- 
lican. rrhe enel11Y has already a great part of his 
suit ,vithout a struggle, - and he contends ,vith ad- 
vantage for all the rest. The COl11n10n principle al- 
lowed bet\veen your adversary and your agent gives 
your adversary the advantage in e\
ery discussion. 
Before I shut up this discourse about neutral agen- 
cy, (,vhich I conceive is not to be found, or, if found, 
ought not to be used,) I have a few other ren1arks to 
make on the cause which I conceive gives rise to it. 
In all that ,vo do, whether in the struggle or after 
it, it is necessary that \ve should constantly have in 
our eye the nature and character of the e110lny \ve 
have to contend with. The Jacobin Revolution is 
carried on by 111el1 of no rank, of no ponsideration, 
of ,vild, savage lninds, full of levity, arrogance, and 
presumption, \vithout Dlorals, ,vithout probity, with- 
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out prudence. 'Vhat have they, then, to supply their 
inutllnerable defects, and to Inake then1 terrible e'
en 
to the finnest n1Ïnds ? One thing, and one thing only, 
- but that one thing i
 ,,-orth a thousand; - they 
have enP'1"gy. In France, all things being put into 
an universal ferment, in the deco1l1position of society, 
no ll1an comes forward but by his spirit of enterprise 
and the vigor of his mind. If ,,-e nleet this dreadful 
and portentous energy, restraiIied by no considera- 
tion of God or luan, that is always vigilant, al"ay
 
on the attack, that allows itself no repose, and suffers 
none to rest an hour ,vith Ï1npunity, - if \\Te lneet this 
energy ,,-ith poor cOlllll1onplace proceeding, ,vith triv- 
ial maxÏ1ns, paltry old sa"Ts, with doubts, fears, and 
suspicions, with a languid, uncertain hesitation, ,vith 
a forinal, official spirit, which is turned aside by 
every obstacle fron1 its purpose, and ,,
hich ne,er sees 
a difficulty but to yield to it, or at best to evade it,- 
dOW1l we go to the bOttOll1 of the abyss, and noth- 
ing short of Olllnipotence can save us. 'Ye must 
meet a vicious and distell1pered energy with a nlanly 
and rational vigor. As ,
irtue is lin1Ïted in its re- 
sources, we are doubly bound to use all that in 
the circle drawn about us by our morals we are 
able to cOllln1and. 
I do not contend against the advantages of di
trust. 
In the world we li,e in it is but too necessary. 
SOll1e of old called it the very sinews of discretion. 
But what signify commonplaces that always run 
parallel and equal? Distrust is good, or it is bad, 
according to our position and our purpose. Distrust. 
is a defensive principle. They who have much to 
lose have much to fear. But in France we hold 
nothing. We are to break in upon a power in pos- 
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session; we are to carry everything by storm, or by 
surprise, or by intelligence, or by all. Adventure, 
therefore, and not caution, is our policy. Here to 
be too pres1.uning is the better error. 
The ,vorld 'v ill judge of the spirit .of our proceed- 
ing in those places of France ,vhich may fall into our 
power by our conduct in those that are already in 
our hands. Our ,visdolll should not be vulgar. Other 
tilHes, perhaps other ineasures ; but in this awful hour 
our politics ought to be made up of nothing but cour- 
age, decision, Inanliness, and rectitude. 'Ve should 
have all the 111agnanÏ1nity of good faith. This is a 
royal and cOffilnanding policy; and as long as we 
are true to it, ,ve may give the la,v. Never can we 
assun1e this comn1and, if we will not risk the conse- 
quences. For which reason we .ought to be botton1ed 
enough in principle not to be carried a,vay upon the 
first prospect of any sinister advantage. For depend 
upon it, that, if we once give way to a sinister deal- 
ing, we shall teach others the gaJne, and ,ve shall be 
outwitted and overborne; the Spaniards, the Prus- 
sians, God knows ,vho, will put us under contribution 
at their pleasure; and instead of being at the head 
of a great confederacy, and the arbiters of Europe, 
we shall, by our Inistakes, break up a great design 
into a thousand little selfish quarrels, the enelny ,vill 
triu111ph, and ,ve shall sit down under the tern1S of 
unsafe and dependent peace, \veakened, lnortified, and 
disgraced, \\Thilst all Europe, England included, is 
left open aud defenceless on every part, to J acohin 
. principles, intrigues, and ar111S. In the case of the 
king of France, declared to be 01.11' friend and al- 
ly, ,ve ,,,ill still bo considering ourselves in the con- 
tradictory character of an cnen1Y, This contradic- 
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tion, I am afraid, "ill, in spite of us, gi,e a color 
of fraud to all our transactions, or at least will so 
COlllplicate our politics that we shall ourselves be 
inextricably entangled in them. 
I have Toulon in IllY eye. It was with infinite 
sorro",- I heard, that, in taking the king of France's 
fleet in trust, we instantly unrigged and dismasted 
the ships, instead of keeping them in a condition to 
escape in case of disaster, and in order to fulfil our 
trust, - that is, to hold them for the use of thQ 
owner, and in the Inean tinle to employ them for our 
COllll110n ser,ice. These ships are now so circunl- 
stanced, that, if we are forced to e,acuate Toulon, 
they lnust fall into the hands of the enenlY or be 
burnt by ourselves. I know this is by SOlne consid- 
ered as a fine thing for us. But the Athenians ought 
not to be better than the English, or )11'. Pitt less 
virtuous than A.ristides. 
.rlre we, then, so poor in resources that we can do 
no better with eighteen or twenty ships of the line 
than to burn thenl? Had we sent for Frellch Roy- 
alist naval officers, of "hich some hundreds are to 
be had, and made them select such seamen as they 
could trust, and filled the rest with our own and 

Iediterranean sealnen, "hich are all over Italy to 
ùe had ùy thousands, and put them under judicious 
English conllnanders-in-chief, and with a judicious 
mixture of our own subordinates, the West Indies 
"ould at this day have been ours. It may be said 
that these French officers would take then1 for the 
king of France, and that they would not be in our 
power. Be it so. The islands would not be ours, 
but they would not be J acobinized. This is, how- 
ever, a thing ilnpo
sible. They DIllst in effect and 
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substance be ours. But all is upon that false princi- 
ple of distrust, ,vhich, not confiding in strength, can 
never have the full use of it. They that pay, and 
feed, and equip, nlust direct. But I must speak 
plain upon this subject. The French islands, if 
they \vere all our own, ought not to be all kept. 
A fair partition only ought to be made of those ter- 
ritories. This is a su
ject of policy very serious, 
which has lnany relations and aspects. Just here 
I only hint at it as answering an objection, ,vhilst 
I state the lllischievous consequences ,vhich suffer 
us to be surprised into a virtual breach of faith by 
confounding our ally "áth our enelny, because they 
both belong to the san1e geographical territory. 

fy clear opinion is, that Tonlon ought to be Inade, 
'what ,ve set out with, a royal French city. By the 
necessity of the case, it must be under the iufluence, 
civil and Inilitary, of the allies. nut the only ,yay 
of keeping that jealous and discordant nlass fro1l1 
tearing its componcnt parts to pieces, and hazarding 
the loss of the \vhole, is, to put the place into the 
nOll1Ïnal govcl'lunent of the regent, his officers being 
approved by us. This, I say, is absolutely necessary 
for a poise aillongst ourselves. Otherwise is it to 
be believed that the Svaniards, ,vho hold that place 
,vith us in a sort uf partnership, contrary to our Inu- 
tual interest, will see us absolute- Inasters of the l\Ied- 
iterranean, .with Gibraltar on one side and Toulon 
on the other, ,vith a quiet and composed mind, ,vhilst 
we <10 little less than declare that we are to take the 
,vhole 'Vest Indies into our hands, leaving the vast, 
unwieldy, and feeble body of the Spanish dOlninions 
in thac part of the world absolutely at our Inercy, 
without any power to balance us in thesnlallest de- 
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gree? X othing is so fatal to a nation as an extrenle 
of self-partiality, and the total want of consideration 
of 'what others .will naturally hope or fear. Spain 
lllust think she sees that we are taking adyantage 
of the confusions which reign in France to disable 
that country, and of course every country, froln af- 
forùiug her protection, and in the end to turn the 
Spanish luonarchy into a province. If she sa,v things 
in a proper point of light, to be sure, she ,,
ould not 
consider any other plan of politics as of the least 
1110nlcllt in cOlllparison of the extinction of J acobin- 
iSln. TIut her 11linisters (to say the best of them) are 
vulgar politicians. It is no wonder that they should 
postpone this great point, or balance it by considera- 
tions of the COl1Ul1on politics, that is, the questions 
of power behveen state and state. If we 111anifestly 
endeavor to destroy the balance, especially the Inari- 
tÏ1ne and cOlnlnercial balance, both in Europe and 
the "
est Indies, (the latter their sore and vulnerable 
part.) fr0111 fear of what France nIay do for Spain 
hereafter, is it to be 'wondered that Bpain, infinitely 
w"eaker than we are, (weaker, indeed, than such a 
nla:,
 of elupire eyer was,) should feel the sanIe fears 
froln our uncontrolled po,ver that we give way to 
oursel yes froln a S1.1 ppo
ed resurrection of the a n- 
cient power of France unùer a 1110narchy? It sig- 
nifies nothing ,vhether we are wrong or right in the 
abstract; hut in rc
pcct to our relation to Spain, 'with 
such principle::; followcd up in practice, it is abso- 
lutely ÍInpo

ible that any cordial alliance can sub- 
sist bctwecn the t\VO nations. If Spain goes, X aplcs 
'will speedily follow. Pru::,sia is quite certain, and 
thinks of nothing but 111aking a n1arket of the present 
confusions. Italy is brokcn and diyided. Switzer- 
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land is Jacobinized, I an1 afraid, completely. I have 
long seen ,vith pain the progress of French principles 
in that country. Things cannot go on upon the pres- 
ent bottom. 'l'he possession of Toulon, ,vhich, ,veIl 
nlanaged, nlight be of the greatest advantage, .will be 
the greatest n1Ïsfortune that ever happened to this 
nation. The 1110re we nntItiply troops there, the 
more we shall nndtiply causes and means of quarrel 
anlongst ourselves. I know but one ,yay of avoid- 
ing it, .which is, to give a greater degree of sÏ1nplicity 
to our politics. Our situation does necessarily ren- 
der thet11 a good deal involved. And to this evil, 
instead of increasing it, ,ve ought to apply all the 
renledies in our power. 
See ,vhat is in that place the consequence (to say 
nothing of every other) of this cOlllplexity. '.roulon 
has, as it were, two gates, - an English and a Spani
h. 
The English gate is by our policy fast barred against 
the entrance of any Royalists. The Spaniards open 
theirs, I fear, upon no fixed principle, and with very 
little judgnlent. By n1eans, however, of this foolish, 
mean, and jealous policy on our side, all the Royalist.s 
who111 the English Blight select as nlost practicable, 
and ITIOst subseryient to honest views, are totally ex- 
cluùed. Of those adtnitted the Spaniards are mas- 
ters. ..A..s to the inhabitants, they are a nest of 
J acobins, .which is delivered into our hands, not from 
principle, but from fear. The inhabitants of Toulon 
Inay Le 
escribeù in a few words. It is dijfel'tum 
nautis, cauponibus atque rnalignis. The rest of the 
seaports are of the saIne description. 
Another thing which I cannot account for is, the 
sending for the Dishop of Toulon and afterwards for- 
bidding his entrance. This is as directly contrary to 
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the declaration as it is to the practice of the allied 
powerf'. The king of Prussia did better. 'Yhen he 
took '
erdun, he actually reinstated the bishop and 
his chapter. "
hcn he thought he should bo the 
M Ina
ter of Chalons, he called the bishop from Flan- 
ders, to put hinl into possession. The ....1.ustrians 
have restored the clergy wherever they obtained pm
- 
session. 'Ve have proposed to restore religion as 
"ell as monarchy; and in Touloll we have restored 
neither the Olle nor the other., It is very likely that 
the J acohin sans-culottes, or some of thenl, objected 
to thi
 llleasure, who rather choose to have the athe- 
istic buffoons of clergy they have got to sport with,. 
till they are ready to conle forward, with the rest- 
of their worthy brethren, in Paris and other places, 
to declare that they are a set of impostors, that they 
noyer believed in God, and never will preach any 
sort of religion. If we give way to our J acohins in 
this point, it is fully and fairly putting the goyern- 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, not in the king of 
France, to WhOITI, as the protector and governor, and 
in substance the head of the Gallican Church, the 
nOlllination to the bishoprics belonged, and .who lllade 
the Bishop of Touloll, - it does not leave it with hiIn, 
or even in the hands of the king of England, or the 
king of Spain, -!...- but in the basest Jacobins of a low 
sea port" to exercise, pro tempore, the sovereignty. 
If this point of religion is thus given up. the grand 
instrument for reclaiming France is abandoned. 'Ye 
cannot, if "e would, delude ourselves about the true 
state of this dreadful contest. It is a religiou8 'war. 
It includes in it
 object, undoubtedly_ every other 
interest of society as ","ell as this; but this is the 
principal and leading feature. It is through this 
....OL. IV. 29 
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destruction of religion that our enen1ies propose the 
acconlplishment of all their other views. The French 
Revolution, ÍlllpiollS at once and fanatical, had no 
other plan for dOlllestic power and foreign eillpire. 
Look at all the proceedings of the N atiollal Asselnbly, .. 
fron1 the first day of declaring itself such, in the year 
1789, to this very hour, and yon will find full half of 
their bu
illess to be directly on this subject. In fact, 
it is the spirit of the whole. The religious system, 
called the Constitutional Church, was, on the face 
of the .whole proceeding, set up only as a mere tem- 
porary anluselnent to the people, and so constantly 
stated in all.their conversations, till the tilne should 
COllie when they Inight ,vith safety cast off the very 
appearance of all religion \vhatsoever, and persecute 
Christianity throughout Europe ,vith fire and sword. 
The Constitutional clergy are not the nlinisters of any 
religion: they are the agents and instrunlents of this 
horrible conspiracy against all morals. It was from 
a sense of this, that, in the English addition to the 
articles proposed at St. DOlningo, tolerating all relig- 
ions, we very ,visely refused to suffer that kind of 
traitors and hqffoons. 
This religious war is not a controversy between 
sect and sect, as formerly, but a war against all sects 
and all religions. The question is not, whether you 
are to overturn the Catholic, to set up the Protestant. 
Such an idea, in the present state of the world, is too 
contelnptible. Our business is, to leave to the schools 
the discussion of the controverted points, abating as 
much as we can the acrimony of disputa.nts on an 
sides. It is for Christian statesmen, as the ,vorId is 
now circumstanced, to secure their COlnUlon basis, 
and not to .risk the suhversion of the whole fahric 
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by pursuing these distinctions with an ill-timed zeal. 
We have in the present grand alliance all modes of 
goyertunent, as well as all 1110des of religion. In 
government, we mean to restore that w.hich, notwith- 
standing our diversity of forms, we are all agreed 
in as fundalnental in government. The same prin- 
ciple ought to guide us in the religious part: con- 
fonning the mode, not to our particular ideas, (for 
in that point we have no ideas in common,) but to 
,vhat will best promote the great, general ends of 
the alliance. As statesmen, we are to see which of 
those modes best suits with the interests of such a 
comlnonwealth as we wish to secure and promote. 
There can be no doubt but that the Catholic relig- 
ion, which is fundamentally the religion of France, 
In11st go with the monarchy of France. We know 
that the Inonarchy did not survive the hierarchy, no, 
not even in appearance, for many nlonths,- in sub- 
stance, not for a single hour. .As little can it exist in 
future, if that pillar is taken away, or even shattered 
and impaired. 
If it should please God to give to the allies the 
Ineans of restoring peace and order in that focus of 
war and confusion, I would, as I said in the begin- 
ning of this meulorial, first replace the whole of the 
old clergy; because we have proof more than suffi- 
cient, that, ,vhether they err or not in the scholastic 
disputes with us, they are not tainted with atheisln, 
the great political evil of the time. I hope I need 
not apologize for this phrase, as if I thought religion 
nothing but policy: it is far from nlY thoughts, and 
I hope it is not to be inferred from my expressions. 
But in the light of policy alone I am here consider- 
ing the question. I speak of policy, too, in a large 
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light; In which large light, policy, too, is a sacred 
thing. 
There are many, perhaps half a million or more, 
calling thelnselves Protestants, in the South of France, 
and in other of the provinces. Some raise thel11 to a 
luuch greater nuniber; but I think this nearer to the 
Inark. I an1 sorry to say that they have behaved 

hockingly since the very beginning of this rebellion, 
aHd haye been uniformly concerned in its worst and 
1110st atrocious acts. Their clergy are just the same 
atheists with those of the Constitutional Catholics, 
hut still 11101'e wicked and daring. Three of their 
nUluber have met from their republican associates 
the reward of their crimes. 
As the ancient Catholic religion is to be restored 
for the body of France, the ancient Calvinistic re
 
ligion ought to be restored for the Protestants, with 
eyery kind of protection and privilege. But not óne 
n1Ïnister concerned in this rebellion ought to be suf- 
fered alnongst them. If they have not clergy of 
their own, men well recon1mended, as untainted with 
Jacohinistl1, by the synods of those places where Cal- 
vinisl11 prevails and 
'rench is spoken, ought to be 
f-iought. 
Iany such there are. The Presbyterian 
discipline ought, in IllY opinion, to be established in 
its vigor, and the people professing it ought to be 
1 )nund to its maintenance. No man, under the false 
and hypocritical pretence of liberty of conscience, 
ought to be suffered to have no conscience at all. 
The king's cOllllnissioner ought also to sit in their 


Tnods, as before the revocation of the Edict of 
K antes. I an1 conscious that this discipline disposes 
Inen to republicanism: but it is still a discipline, and 
it is a cure (such as it is) for the perverse and undis4 
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ciplined habits which for SOlne time have prevailed. 
Republicanism repressed may have its use in the com- 
position of a state. Inspection may be practicable, 
and responsibility in the teachers and elders Inay be 
e
taùlished, in such an hierarchy as the Pres1yterian. 
For a tÏ1ne like ours, it is a great point gaiÚed, that 
people should be taught to l11eet, to comLille, and to 
be classed and arrayed in SOlue other way than in 
clubs of Jacobins. If it be not the best lllode of 
Protestantism under a monarchy, it is still an or- 
derly Christian church, orthodox in the fundal11en- 
tals, and, what is to our point, capable enough of 
rendering Inen useful citizens. It was the inlpolitic 
abolition of their discipline, which exposed them to 
the wild opinions and conduct that ha\'e prevailed 
amongst the Huguenots. The toleration in 1787 wa:, 
owing to the good disposition of the late king; but 
it was lllodified by the profligate folly of his atheistic 
minister, the Cardinal de Loménie. This mischiey- 
ous n1Ïllister did not follow, in the edict of toleration, 
the .wisdonl of the Edict of Xantes. But his toleration 
,",as granted to non- Catholics, - a dangerous word, 
which 111ight signify anything, and was but too ex- 
pressive of a fatal indifference with regard to all 
piety. I speak for myself: I do not wish any man to 
be converted frolll his sect. The distinctions which 
.we have reforIued from animosity to eillulation nlay 
be even useful to the cause of religion. By SOlne 
moderate contention they keep alive zeal. "Thereas 
people who change, except under strong conviction, 
(a thing no\v rather rare,) the religion of their ear- 
ly prejudices, especially if the con version i
 brought 
about by any political nlachine, are very apt to de- 
generate into indifference, laxity, and often dO\\
llright 
a thei
n1. 
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Another political question arises about the mode of 
government which ought to be established. I think 
the proclalnation (which I read before I had pro- 
ceeded far in this men10rial) puts it on the best foot- 
ing, by postponing that arrangement to a time of 
peace. 
'Vhen our politics lead us to enterprise a great 
and ahnost total political revolution in Europe, we 
ought to look seriously into the consequences of what 
we are about to do. SOlne eminent persons discover 
an apprehension that the monarchy, if restored in 
France, may be restored in too great strength for the 
liberty 
nd happiness of the natives, and for the tran- 
. 
quillity of other states. They are therefore of opin- 
ion that tern1S ought to be made for the modification 
of that monarchy. They are persons too considera- 
ble, froin the powers of their mind, and from their 
situation, as well.as from the real respect I have for 
theIn, who seem to entertain these apprehensions, to 
let Ine pass them by unnoticed. 
As to the power of France as a state, and in its 
exterior relations, I confess my fears are on the part 
of its extreme reduction. There is undoubtedly 
son1ething in the vicinity of France, which n1akes it 
naturally and properly an object of our watchfulness 
and jealousy, whatever form its government may take. 
But the difference is great between a plan for our 
own security and a scheme for the utter destruction 
of France. If there were no other countries in the 
political map but these two, I admit that policy n1ight 
ju
tify a wish to lower our neighbor to a standard 
w"hich would even render her in some measure, if not 
wholly, oÜr dependant. But the system of Europe is 
extensive and extremely con1plcx. Ilowever formi- 
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dable to us, as takcn in this one relation, France is 
not equally dreadful to all other states. On the con- 
trary, my clear opinion is, that the liberties of Europe 
cannot possibly be preserved but by her remaining a 
very great and preponderating power. The design at 
present evidently pursued by the combined potentates, 
or of the two who lead, is totally to destroy her as 
such a power. For Great Britain resolves that she 
shall have no colonies, no conllnerce, and no marine. 
Austria n1eans to take away the whole frontier, from 
the borders of Switzerland to Dunkirk. It is their 
plan also to render the interior government lax and 
feeble, by prescribing, by force of the arms of rival 
and jealous nations, and without consulting. the nat- 
ural interests of the kingdoln, such arrangen1ents as, 
in the actual state of J acobinism in France, and the 
unsettled state in which property must remain for 
a long time, will inevitably produce such distraction 
and debility in goverlunent as to reduce it to noth- 
ing, or to throw it back into its old confusion. One 
cannot conceive so frightful a state of a nation. A 
maritime country without a marine and without com- 
n1crce; a continental country without a frontier, and 
for a thousand nlÌles surrounded with powerful, war- 
like, and ambitious neighbors! . It is possible that she 
might submit to lose her commerce and her colonies: 
her security she never can abandon. If, contrary to 
all expectations, under such a disgraced and impo- 
tent government, any energy should remain in that 
country, she will Inake every effort to recover her se- 
curity, ,vhich ,çill involve Europe for a century in 
'War and blood. What has it cost to France to make 
that frontier? ",Yhat ,,
ill it cost to recover it? Aus- 
tria thinks that without a frontier Bhe cannot secure 
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the Netherlands. But without her frontier France ca.n. 
not secure herself. Austria has been, however, se.. 
cure for an hundred yea.rs in those very Netherlands, 
and has never been dispossessed of them by the chance 
of war wi thou t a moral certainty of receiving them 
again on the restoration of peace. Her late dangers 
have arisen not from the power or ambition of the 
king of France. They arose from her own ill policy, 
which dismantled all her towns, and discontented all 
her subjects by J acobillical innovations. She dis. 
Inantles her own towns, and then says, " Give lne the 
frontier of France!" But let us depend upon it, ,vhat- 
ever tends, under the name of security, to aggrandize 
Austria; will discontent and alarm Prussia. Such 
a length of frontier on the side of France, separated 
from itself, and separated from the mass of the Aus- 
trian country, will be weak, unless connected at the 
expense of the Elector of Bavaria (the Elector Pala- 
tine) and other lesser princes, or by such exchanges 
as will again cOllvulse the Empire. 
Take it the other way, and let us suppose that France 
so broken in spirit as to be content to relnain naked 
and defenceless by sea and by land. Is such a country 
no prey? Have other nations no vie,vs? Is Poland 
the only country of which it is worth while to make 
a partition? 'Ve cannot be so childish as to Ï1nagine 
that ambition is local, and that no others can be in- 
fected with it but those who rule within certain par- 
allels of latitude and longitude. In this way I hold 
,val' equally certain. But I can conceive that both 
these principles may operate: ambition on the part 
of Austria to cut more and more from France; and 
French inlpatience under her degraded and unsafe 
condition. In such a contest will the other powers 
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stand by? Will not Prussia call for indemnity, as 
,veIl as .Austria and England? Is she satisfied with 
her gains in Poland? By no means. Germany must 
pay; or we shall infallibly see Prussia leagued with 
France and Spain, and possibly with other powers, for 
the reduction of A..ustria; aud such may be the situa- 
tion of things, that it ,vill not be so easy to decide 
,vhat part England n1ay take in such a contest. 
I am well aware ho,v invidious a task it is to op- 
pose anything which tends to the apparent aggran- 
dizement of our o,vn country. But I think no coun- 
try can be aggrandized ,vhilst France is J acobinized. 
This post removed, it will be a serious question how 
far her further reduction will contribute to the gen- 
eral safety, which I always consider as included. 

ln10ng precautions against ambition, it may not be 
amiss to take one precaution against our oU'n. I 
111ust fDirly say, I dread our own power and our own 
al11bition; I dread our being too n1uch dreaded. It 
is ridiculous to say ,ve are not n1ell, and that, as 
Inen, ,ye shall neyer wish to aggrandize ourselves in 
SOlne way or other. Can we say that even at this 
very hour we are not invidiously aggrandized ? We 
are already in possession of ah110st all the commerce 
of the world. Our einpire ill India is an awful thing. 
If we should conIC to be in a condition not only to 
have all this asccndant in coml11erce, but to be abso- 
lutely able, without the least control, to hold the 
conlll1erce of all other nations totally dependent upon 
our good pleasure, we 111ay say that we shall not abuse 
this astonishing and hitherto unheard-of power. But 
every other nation will think we shall abuse it. It is 
in1possible but that, sooner or later, this state of 
things n1ust produce a cOlllbination against us which 
l11ay end in our ruin. 
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As to France, I must observe that for a long time 
she has been stationary. She has, during this whole 
century, obtained far less by conquest or negotiation 
than any of the three great Continental powers. Some 
part of Lorraine excepted, I recollect nothing she has 
gained,- no, not a village. In truth, this Lorraine 
acquisition does little l110re than secure her barrier. 
In effect and :substance it was her own before. 
However that 111ay be, I consider these things at 
present chiefly in one point of view, as obstructions 
to the war on J acobillisll1, which 'ìnust stand as long 
as the po,vers think its extirpation but a secondary ob- 
ject, and think of taking advantage, under the name 
of Ú1denlnity and seC1.trity, to Inake war upon the ,vhole 
nation of France, royal and J acobin, for the aggran- 
dizement of the allies, on the ordinary principles of 
interest, as if no Jacobinislll existed in the world. 
So far is France from being formidable to its neigh- 
bors for its domestic strength, that I conceive it will 
be as much as all its neighbors can do, by a steady 
guaranty, to keep that nlonarchy at all upon its ba- 
sis. It ,vill be their business to nurse France, not to 
exhaust it. France, such as it is, is indeed highly 
formidable: not forll1idable, however, as a great re- 
public; but as the most dreadful gang of robbers and 
nlurderers that ever ,vas elnbodied. But this dis- 
tempered strength of France ,vill be the cause of pro- 
portionable weakness on its recovery. Never was a 
country so conlpletely ruined; and they who calcu- 
late the resurrection of her power by forlner exam- 
ples have not sufficiently considered what is the 
present state of things. Without detailing the in- 
ventory of .what organs of govcrnlnellt have been 
destroyed, together with the very materials of which 
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alone they can be recomposed, I wish it to be consid- 
ered "what an operose affair the whole system of tax- 
ation is in the old states of Europe. It is such as 
never could be made but in a long course of years. 
In France all taxes are abolished. The present pow- 
ers resort to the capital, and to the capital in kind. 
But a savage, undisciplined people suffer a robbery 
with 1110re patience than an impost. The former is in 
their habits and their di
positiolls. They consider it 
as transient, and as what, in their turn, they may ex- 
ercise. But the terrors of the present power are such 
as no regular government can possibly employ. They 
who enter into France do not succeed to their re- 
sources. They have not a system to reform, but a 
systen1 to begin. The whole estate of government is 
to be reacquired. 
What difficulties this will meet with in a country 
exha u
ted by the taking of the capital, and among a 
people in a manner new-principled, trained, and ac- 
tually disciplined to anarchy, rebellion, disorder, and 
hnpiety, 1nay be conceived by those who know what 
J acobin France is, and who may have occupied them- 
selves by revolving in their thoughts what they were 
to do, if it fell to their lot to reëstahlish the affairs of 
France. 'Yhat support or what IÏ1nitations the re- 
stored 1110narchy 111USt have may be a doubt, or how 
it will pitch and settle at last. But one thing I con- 
ceive to be far beyond a doubt: that the settlement 
cannot be imlnediate; but that it U1USt be preceded 
by SOllle sort of power, equal at least in vigor, 
vigilance, promptitude, and decision, to a military 
governlllent. For such a preparatory government, 
no slow.-paced, 111ethodical, fornlal, lawyer-like sys- 
teln, still less that of a showy, superficial, trifling, 
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intriguing court, guided by cabals of ladies, or of 
111cn like ladies, least of all a philosophic, theoretic, 
disputatious school of sophistry, - none of these ever 
,vill or ever can lay the foundations of an order that 
can last. 'Vhoever claÏ1lls a right by birth to govern 
there nlust find in his breast, or lllUst conjure up in 
it, an energy not to be expected, perhaps not ahvays 
to be wished for, in ,vell-ordered states. The la,vful 
prince lllUst bave, in everything but crime, the char- 
acter of an usurper. He is gone, if he imagines 
hÌInself the quiet possessor of a throne. He is to 
contend for it as 11luch after an apparent conquest 
as before. His task is, to win it: he must leave pos- 
terity to enjoy and to adorn it. No velvet cushions 
for hin1. He is to be always (I speak nearly to the 
letter) on horseback. This opinion is the result of 
111uch patient thinking on the subject, which I con- 
ceive no event is likely to alter. 
A valuable friend of mine, who I hope will con- 
duct these affairs, so far as they fall to his share, 
,vith great ability, asked me ,vhat I thought of acts 
of general indelllnity and oblivion, as a Ineans of set- 
tling France, and reconciling it to lllOIUtrchy. Be- 
fore I venture upon any opinion of my o-wn in this 
matter, I totally disclaim the interference of foreign 
po,vers in a business that properly belongs to the gov- 
ernment .which we have declared legal. That gov- 
crnlnent is likely to be the best judge of what is to be 
done to-wards the security of that kingdoln, which it 
is their duty and their interest to provide for hy such 
Ineasures of justice or of lenity as at the tin1e they 
should find best. Rut if we lveaken it not only by 
arbitrary linÜtations of our own, but preserye such 
persons in it as arc disposed to disturb its future 
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peace, as ther have its past, I do not know how a 
more direct declaration can be made of a disposition 
to perpetual ho
tility against a govern111cnt. The 
perr-:ons sayed from the justice of the na
ive magis- 
trate by foreign authority will owe nothing to his 
cleluencr. He will, and nlust, look to those to 
Wh0111 he is indebted for the power he has of dis- 
pensing it. _1 J acobin faction, constantly fostered 
".ith the nourishment of foreign protection, will be 
kept alive. 
This desire of securing the safety of the actors in 
the present scene is owing to more laudable motiyes. 

Iinisters haye been nlade to consider the brothers 
of the late Inerciful king, and the nobility of France 
who haye been faithful to their honor and duty, as a 
set of inexorable and relllorseless tyrants. How this 
notion has been infused into them I cannot be quite 
certain. I am sure it is not justified by anything 
they have done. Seyer were the two princes guilty, 
in the day of their power, of a single hard or ill-na- 
tured act. No one instance of cruelty on the part of 
the gentlelnen ever can1e to IUY ears. It is true that 
the English Jacobins, (the natives haye not thought 
of it,) as an excuse for their infernal system of nlur- 
del', ha\e so represented then1. It is on this princi- 
ple that the massacres in the month of Septeluber, 
1792, were justified by a writer in the )forning 
Chronicle. He says, indeed, that" the whole French 
nation i
 to be gi,-en up to the hands of an irri- 
tated and reyengeful noblesse" ; - and, judging of 
others by hinlself and his brethren, he says, I... 'Yho- 
eycr succeed
 in a ciyil war will be cruel. But 
here the en1Ïgrants, flying to revenge in the cars 
of nÚIitary victory, will ahnost insatiably call for 
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their victims and their booty; and a body of emi- 
grant traitors were attending the King of Prussia 
and the D LIke of Bruns\vick, to suggest the lnost 
sanguinary counsels." 80 says this wicked Jacobin; 
but so cannot say the King of Prussia nor the Duke 
of Brunswick, who never did receive any sanguinary 
counsel; nor did the king's brothers, or that great 
body of gentleillen who attended those princes, COIll- 
mit one single cruel action, or hurt the person or 
property of one individual. It would be right to 
quote the instance. It is like the military luxury 
attribu ted to these unfortunate sufferers in our com- 
mon cause. 
If these princes had shown a tyrannic disposition, 
it ,vould be luuch to be lamen ted. We have no oth- 
ers to govern France. If we screened the body of 
murderers from their justice, we should only leave 
the innocent in future to the mercy of men of fierce 
and sanguinary dispositions, of ,vhich, in spite of all 
our intermeddling in their Constitution, we could not 
prevent the effects. But as we have luuch 1110re rea- 
son to fear their feeble lenity than any blamable rig- 
or, we ought, in my opinion, to leave the matter to 
then1selves. 
If, however, I were asked to give an advice merely 
as such, here are IllY ideas. I am not for a total 
indemnity, nor a general punishment. And first, the 
body and mass of the people never ought to be treat- 
ed as criminal. They may become an object of more 
or less constant watchfulness and suspicion, as their 
preservation may best require, but they can never be- 
come an object of punishment. This is one of the few 
fundame ltal and unalterable principles of politics. 
To punish them capitally would be to make Inassa- 
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cres. 
Iassacres only increase the ferocity of men, 
and teach thelll to regard their own liT'es and those 
of others as of little value; "rhereas the great policy 
of governnlent is, to teach the people to think both of 
great importance in the eyes of God and the state, 
and never to be sacrificed or even hazarded to grati- 
fy their passions, or for anything but the duties pre- 
scribed by the rules of morality, and under the direc- 
tion of public law and public authority. To punish 
them with lesser penalties would be to debilitate the 
cOilllllonwealth, and luake the nation miserable, which 
it is the business of governnlent to render happy and 
flourishing. 
..is to crimes, too, I would draw a strong line of 
lin1Ïtation. For no one offence, politically an offence 
of rebellion, by council, contriyance, persuasion, or 
conlPulsion, for none properly a military offence of 
rebellion, or anything done by open hostility in the 
field, should any nlan at all be called in question; 
because such seenlS to be the proper and natural 
death of civil dis
ensions. The offences of war are 
obliterated by peace. 
A.nother clas
 will of course be included in the 
indeU1nity, -llanlely, all those ,vho by their activity 
in restoring hnvful gOyel'lllllent shall obliterate their 
offences. The offence previously known, the accept- 
ance of service is a pardon for crillles. I fear that 
this class of n1en will not b
 very nU111erous. 
80 far as to indenlnity. But where are the objects 
of jll
ticc, and of exaluple, and of future security to 
the public peace? They are naturally pointed out, 
Hot Ly their haying outraged political and ci,illaws, 
nor their having rebelled against the state as a state, 
but by thcir having rebelled against the la\v of Ka- 
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ture and outraged Ulan as man. In this list, all the 
regicides in general, all those who laid sacrilegious 
hands on the king, who, ,vithout anything in their 
own rebellious n1Ìssion to the Convention to justify 
theIn, brought hinl to his trial and unanÏ1nously 
voted hiin guilty, - all those who had a share in the 
cruel murder of the queen, and the detestable pro
 
ceedings with regard to the young king and the 
unhappy princesses, - all those ,vho comluitted cold.. 
blooded murder any,vhere, and particularly in their 
revolutionary tribunals, where every idea of natural 
justice and of their own declared rights of man have 
been trod under foot with the most insolent mockery, 
- all n1en concerned in the burning and demolition 
of houses or churches, with audacious and marked 
acts of sacrilege and scorn offered to religion, - in 
general, all the leaders of J acobin clubs, - not one of 
these should escape a punisllluent suitable to the na- 
ture, quality, and degree of their offence, by a steady, 
but a Ineasured justice. 
In the first place, no Juan ought to be subject to 
any penalty, froll1 the highest to the lowest, but by a 
trial according to the course of law, carried on with 
all that caution and deliberation which has been used 
in the best tinles and precedents of the French juris- 
prudence, the criminal law of which country, faulty 
to be sure in S0111e particulars, was highly laudable 
and tender of the lives of Ulen. In restoring order 
and justice, everything like retaliation ought to he 
religiously avoided; and an exanlple ought to be set 
of a total alienation fron1 the J acobin proceedings in 
their accursed revolutionary tribunals. Everything 
like lumping Inen in nla
ses, and of forlning tables 
of proscription, ought to be avoided. 
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In all these punishments, anything which can be 
alleged in mitigation of the offence should be fully 
considered. )lercy is not a thing opposed to justice. 
It is an essential part of it,-as necessary in crÌ1ninal 
cases as in civil affairs equity is to law. It is only 
for the J acobins never to pardon. They ha\'e not 
done it in a single instance. .Å council of mercy 
ought therefore to be appointed, with powers to re- 
port on each case, to soften the penalty, or entirely 
to remit it, according to circumstances. 
With these precautions, the very first foundation 
of settlement must be to call to a strict account those 
bloody and luerciless offenders. Without it, govern- 
ment cannot stand a year. People little consider 
the utter impossibility of getting those who, having 
emerged frolu very low, some froln the lo\\'"est classes 
of society, have exercised a power so high, and with 
such unrelenting and bloody a rage, quietly to fall 
back into their old ranks, and become lnuuble, peace- 
able, laborious, and useful Inembers of society. It 
never can be. On the other hand, is it to be be- 
lieved that any worthy and virtuous subject, re- 
stored to the ruins of his house, will ,\?ith patience 
see the cold-blooded murderer of his fat11o"r, nlother, 
wife, or children, or perhaps all of these relations, 
(such things have been,) 110se hÍln in his own village, 
and insult him 'with the riches acquired frolll the 
plunder of his goods, ready again to head a Jacobin 
faction to attack his life? He is unworthy of the 
nall1e of 111an who would suffer it. It is unworthy 
of the name of a government, which, taking justice 
out of the private hand, will not exercise it for the 
injured by the public arm. 
I know it sounds plausible, and is readily adopted 
VOL. IV. 80 
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by those who have little sympathy with the suffering
 
of others, to wish to jlllnble the innocent and guilty 
into one mass by a general indeu1nity. This cruel 
indifference dignifies itself 'with the naine of human- 
ity. 
It is extraordinary, that, as the ,vicked arts of tIns 
regicide and tyrannous faction increase in llllluber, 
variety, and atrocity, the desire of punishing theln 
hecon1es 1110re and more faint, and the talk of an 
illdelnnity towards thein every day stronger and 
stronger. Our ideas of justice appear to be fairly 
conquered and overpowered by guilt, when it is 
grown gigantic. It is not the point of view in ,vhich 
,ve are in the habit of viewing guilt. The crimes we 
every day punish are really below the penalties we 
inflict. The criminals are obscure and feeble. This 
is the view in which we see ordinary crirnes and crim- 
inals. But when guilt is seen, though hut for a time, 
to be furnished with the arn1S and to be invested with 
the robes of po,ver, it seems to aSSlune another na- 
ture, and to get, as it ,vere, out of our jurisdiction. 
This I fear is the case \vith Inany. But there is an- 
other cause full as powerful towards this security to 
enonnous guilt, - the desire which possesses people 
who have once obtained power to enjoy it at their 
ease. It is not humanity, but laziness and inertness 
of mind, which produces the desire of this kind of in- 
demnities. This description of mell love general and 
short methods. If they punish, they make a prolnis- 
cuous Inassacre; if they spare, they make a gcneral 
act of oblivion. This is a ,vant of disposition to pro- 
ceed laboriously according to the cases, and accord- 
ing to the rules and principles of justice on each case: 
a want of disposition to assort crirninals, to discrÏJni- 
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nate the degrees and lnodes of guilt, to separate ac- 
cOlnplices from principals, leaders froll1 followers, 
seducers frolll the seduced, and then, by following 
the same principles in the same detail, to class pun. 
ishments, and to fit them to the nature and kind of 
the delinquency. If that were once attempted, we 
should soon see that the task was neither infinite 
nor the execution cruel. There would be death:.:, 
but, for the number of criminals and the extent of 
France, not many. There 'Would be cases of trans- 
portation, cases of labor to restore what has been 
wickedly destroyed, cases of imprisonment, and cases 
of mere exile. But be this as it may, I am sure, that, 
if justice is not done there, there can be neither peace 
nor justice there, nor in any part of Europe. 
History is resorted to for other acts of indenll1Íty 
in other times. The princes are desired to look back 
to Henry the Fourth. "e are de
ired to look to the 
restoration of King Charles. These things, in my 
opinion, have no reselublance whatsoever. They 
were cases of a civil war, - in France nlore ferocious, 
in England more moderate than corlllllOll. In neither 
country were the orders of society subverted, relig- 
ion and morality destroyed on principle, or property 
totally annihilated. In England, the govel"lunent of 
Cromwell was, to be sure, sonlewhat rigid, but, for a 
new power, no savage tyranny. The country was 
nearly as well in his hands as in those of Charles the 
Second, and in some points much better. The laws 
in general had their course, and were admirably ad- 
ministered. The king did not in reality grant an act 
of indemnity; the prevailing power, then in a lllan- 
ner the nation, in effect granted an indenll1Íty to llÍ1n. 
The idea of a preceding rebellion was not at all ad. 
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mitted in that convention and that Parlianlent. The 
regicides were a common eneluy, and as such given 
up. 
Ân10ng the ornaments of their place which elui- 
nently distinguish theIn, few people are better ac- 
quainted with the history of their own country than 
the illustrious priÚces now in exile; but I caution 
then1 not to be led into error by that which has been 
supposed to be the guide of life. I would give the 
sanle caution to all princes. Not that I derogate froln 
the use of history. It is a great iInprover of the un- 
derstanding, by showing both men and affairs in a 
great variety of views. Fr0111 this source lunch polit- 
ical wisdolu may be learned, - that is, Inay be learned 
as habit, not as precept, - and as an exercise to 
strengthen the n1Înd, as furnishing luaterials to en- 
large and enrich it, not as a repertory of cases and 
precedents for a la,vyer: if it were, a thousand times 
better ,vould it be that a stateslnan had. never learned 
to read, - vellem nescirent literas. This method turns 
their understanding froln the object before them, and 
frOln the present cxigencies of the world, to COIn par- 
isons with former tinles, of which, after all, we can 
know very little and very imperfectly; and our 
guides, the historians, ,vho are to give us their true 
interpretation, are often prejudiced, often ignorant. 
often fonder of system than of truth. Whereas, if a 
man with reasonable good parts and natural sagacity, 
and not in the leading-strings of any master, will look 
steadily on the business before him, without being 
diverted by retrospect and conlparison, he 111ay be 
capable of forming a reasonable good judgmcnt of 
what is to be done. There are some fundanlelltal 
points in which Nature never changes; but they are 


II 
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few and obvious.. and belong rather to lnorals than to 
politics. But so far as regards political Inattcr, the 
human mind and human affairs are susceptible of 
infinite modifications, and of combinations wholly new 
and unlooked-for. Very few, for instance, could have 
imagined that property, 'which has been taken for nat- 
ural dOlniuion, should, through the whole of a vast 
kingdonl, lose all its inlportance, and eyen its influ- 
ence. This is what history or Looks of speculation 
could hardly have taught us. How lnany could haye 
thought that the most complete and fonnidable rev- 
olution in a great empire should be Inade by Inen of 
letters, not as subordinate lllstrun1ents and trulnpet- 
ers of sedition, but as the chief contrivers and lllan- 
agers, and in a short time as the open adn1Ïni.strators 
and sovereign rulers? ,"Vho could have in1agined 
that atheisl11 could produce one of the 1110st violently 
operative principles of fanaticism? Who could have 
ÏInagined, that, in a C01l11110nwealth in a nlanner cra- 
dled in war, and in an extensive and dreadful war, 
military conllnanders should be of little or no ac- 
count, - that the ConT"entÍon should not contain one 
military n1an of name, - that administrative bodies, 
in a state of the utmost confusion, and of but a mo- 
mentary duration, and cOlnposed of 111en with not one 
ÌlnposÍng part of character, should be able to govern 
the country and its arnlÌes with an authority which 
the most settled senates and the 1110St respected 111011- 
archs scarcely ever had in the saIne degree? Thi
, 
for one, I confess I did not foresee, though all the 
rest was present to m
 very early, and not out of Iny 
apprehension even for several years. 
I believe Y"ery few were able to enter into the ef- 
fects of mere terror, as a principle not only for the 
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support of power in given hands or fOrIn
, but in 
those things in which the soundest political specula- 
tors were of opinion that the least apþcarance of 
force ,vould be totally de
tructive,-such is the lnar- 
ket, ,vhether of lnoney, provision, or COllU11odities of 
any kind. Yet for four years we have seen loans 
Inade, treasuries supplied, and arl11ies leyicd and 
Inaintailled,111ore nUlllerous than France ever showed 
in the field, by tlte effects of fear alone. 
Here is a state of things of ,vhich in its totnlity if 
history furnishes any examples at all, they are ycry 
re1110te and feeble. I therefore am not so ready as 
some are to tax with folly or cowardice tho
e .who 
were not prepared to meet an evil of this nature. 
Even now, after the events, all the causes 111ay be 
somewhat difficult to ascertain. Very many are, how- 
ever, traceable. But these things history and books 
of speculation (as I have already said) did not teach 
Iuen to foresee, and of course to resist. No\\r that 
they are no longer a matter of sagacity, but of expe- 
rience, of recent experience, of our own experience, 
it would be unjustifiable to go back to the records of 
other times to instruct us to Inanage what they never 
enabled us to foresee. 
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CASES OF IXTERFEREXCE WITH IXDEPEXDD" POWERS. 


" I F, then, there is anywhere a nation of a restless 
and miscJde
'ous disposition alway
 ready to in- 
jure others.. to trat'erse their designs, and to raise do- 
'lnestic trou.hles..- it i
 not to be doubted that all have 
a right to join in ord r to reprt.
s chastise and put 
it et'er a.fter out oj' its pOll'er to injure them. 
uch 
should be the just fruits of the policy which )Iachia- 
vel praises in Cæ:3ar Borgia. The conduct followed 
by Philip the Second, King of Spain.. ll'aS adapted to 
'unite all Europe against hi n,. and it was from just 
rea:3ons that Henry the Great formed the design of 
humbling a power forlllÍdable by its forces and per- 
nicious by -its ma:t.ims.'. - Book II. ch. i,. g 53. 
.., Let us apply to the unjust what we have said 
above (S :53) of a mischievous or maleficent na- 
tioll. If there be any that makes an open profe
- 
sion of trampling justice under foot, of depising and 


· This is the ca.se of France: - Semonrille at Turin, -Jacobin 
dubs, - Liegeoi
 meeting, - Flemish meeting, - La Fa
-ette's an- 
swer, - Clootz's emba..,
y, - ...\
ignon. 
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violating the right of otlters, * whenever it finds an op- 
portunity, the interest of human 80ciety will auth01.ize 
all others to unite in order to humble and chastise it. 
We do not here forget the maxÍ1n established in our 
prelin1inaries, that it does not belong to nations to 
usurp the power of being judges of each other. In 
particular cases, liable to the least doubt, it ought 
to be supposed that each of the parties may have 
some right; and the injustice of that which has 
c01l1n1itted the injury may proceed from error, and 
not from a general contempt of justice. But if, 
by constant 'rnaxims, and by a continued conduct, one 
nation sho\vs that it has evidently this pernicious 
disposition, and that it considers no right as 
a- 
cred, the safety of the human race requires that it 
should be suppressed. To form and support an un- 
just pretension is to do an injury not only to hiTi
 who 
is interested in this pretension, but to mock at iustice in 
general, and to injure all nations." - Ibid. ch. v. S 70. 
To succor " If the prince, attacking the fuudanlen- 
against 
tyranny. tal la\vs, gives his subjects a legal right 
to resist him, if tyranny, becoming insupportable, 
. obliges the nation to ri
e in their defence, every 
foreign po\ver has a right to succor an oppressed 
people who implore their assistance. The English 
Case of justly cOlnplained of J ames the Second. 
English ffll b O l ' d h d o.. h d 
Revolution. .L lte no l 'tty an t e most lst'tngU'ls e pa- 
triots resolved to put a check on his enterprises, 
\vhich lllanifestly tended to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion and to destroy the liberties and the religion of 
the people, and therefore applied for assistance to the 
United Provinces. The authority of the Prince of 


. The French acknowledge no power not directly emanating from 
the people. 
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Orange had, doubtless, an influence on the delibera- 
tions of the States-General; but it did not make 
them commit injustice: for when a people, from 
good reasons, take up arms against an oppressor, 
Justice and generosity require that brave men should 
be as
isted in the defence of their liberties. Whenever, 
therefore, a civil war is kindled in a state, Case of civil 
foreign powers may assist that party which war. 
appears to them to have justice on their side. He 
u.!ho assÚ5l8 an odious tyrant, he 'ic}w declares An odious 
tyrant. 
FOR A.N UNJUST A.ND REBELLIOUS PEOPLE, Rebellious 
offends against his duty. 'Yhen the bands of people. 
the political society are broken, or at least suspended 
between the sovereign and his people, they Sover
ign 
1 b . d d d . . and bls 
nlay t len e consl ere as two ISÌlnct POW- people, 
d . I . . d d f 11 .(.' when dis- 
ers; an SInce eac lIS III epen ent 0 a 101'- tinct 
eign authority, nobody has a right to judge powers. 
them. Either may be in the right, and each of those 
who grant their assistance 111ay believe that he sup- 
ports a good cause. It follows, then, in virtue of the 
voluntary law of nations, (see Prelim. S 21,) that 
the two parties 111ay act as having an equal right, and 
behave accordingly, till the decision of the affair. 
" But ",e ought not to abuse this 111axim Not to be 
pursued to 
for authorizing odious proceedings against an extreme. 
the tranquillity of states. It is a violation of the law 
of nations to persuade those subJects to revolt Endeavor to 
1 h . . h h h persuade 
U'lw actual y obey t elr sovereign, t oug t ey subjects to a 
. re
 
complaln oj' his governnzcnt. 
"The practice of nations is conformable to our 
Inaxims. When the Gernlan Protestants came to the 
assistance of the Reforlned in France, the court never 
undertook to treat them otherwise than as common 
enemies, and according to the laws of war France 
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at the same tilne assisted the Netherlands, which 
took up arlllS against Spain, and did not pretend that 
her troops should be considered upon any other foot. 
ing than as auxiliaries in a regular war. But no 
Att
mpt "to power avoids c01nplaining of an atrocious in.. 
excIte sub . if b l' . . 
jects to re Jury, 
 anyone atte'Jnpts y fi'lS e1n'lSSar'tes to 
volt. . I · b · l 
exczte Ins su 
 ects to revo t. 
Tyrants. "As to those Inonsters, who, under the 
title of sovereigns, render thenlSelyes the 
scourges and horror of the luunan race, - these are 

 savage beasts, from which every brave n1an lnay 
justly purge the earth. All antiquity has praised 
Hercules for delivering the world from an Antæus, 
a Busiris, and a Diolnedes." - Ibid. ch. iv. 
 56. 
After stating that nations have no right to inter- 
fere in domestic concerns, he proceeds, -" But this 
rule does not preclude theln from espousing the quar- 
rel of a dethroned king, and assisting hhn, if he ap- 
pears to have justice on his side. They then declare 
themselves enelllies of the nation which has acknowl- 
edged his rival; as, when two different nations are at 
war, they are at liberty to assist that ,vhose quarrel 
they shall think has the fairest appearance." - Book 
IV. ch. ii. 
 14. 


CASE OF ALLIANCES. 
"IT is asked if that alliance subsists with the king 
and the royal family when by some revolution they 
are deprived of their crown. We have lately re- 
marked, ( 
 194,) that a personal alliance expires with 
the reign of him who contracted it: but that is to 
be understood of an alliance with the state, IÜnited, as 
to its duration, to the reign of the contracting king. 
This of which we are here speaking is of another na.. 
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tUfe. For though it binds the state, since When an al- 
liance to pre- 
it is bound by all the public acts of its 80,- serve a king 
takes place. . 
ereign, it is made directly in favor of the 
king and his family; it would therefore be absurd 
for it to tern1Ínate at the 'l1lO1nent 'when they hare 
need of it, and at an event against 
cldch it was 'ììlade. 
Besides, the king does not lose his quality King does 
not lose his 
111erely by the loss of his kingdom. If he is quality by 
the loss of 
stripped of it unJustly by an 'Us'Zlrper, or by his kingdom. 
'rebels, he preserves his rights, in the number of u'hicn 
are his alliances.*' 
"But who shall judge if the king be dethroned 
lawfully or by violence? Ân independent nation 
acknowledges no judge. If the body of the nation 


. By the seventh article of the Treaty of TRIPLE ALLIA:SCE, be- 
twecn France, England, and Holland, signed at the Hague, in the 
year 1717, it is stipulated, "that, if the kingdoms, countries, or prov- 
inces of any of the allies are disturbed by intestine quarrels, or by 
,'ebel/ions, on account 0/ the said successions," (the Protestant succession 
to the throne of Great Britain, and the succession to the throne of 
France, as settled by the Treaty of Utrecht,) J( or under any other pretext 
whatel:er, the ally thus in trouble shall have full right to demand of 
his allies the succors above mentioned": that is to say, the same suc- 
cors as in the case of an invasion from any forcign power, - 8,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse to be furnished by France or England, and 4,000 foot 
and 1,000 horse by the States
General. 
By the fourth artiele of the Treaty of QUADRUPLE ALLIAXCE, 
between England, France, Holland, and the Emperor of Germany, 
signed in the year 1718, the contracting powers" promise and oblige 
thcmselves that they will and ought to maintain, guaranty, and defend 
the right of succession in the kingdom of France, according to the 
tenor of the treaties made at Utrecht the 11th day of April, 1713; 
. . . and this they shall perfonn against all persons whalsoel,'er who may 
presume to disturb the order cif the said succession, in contradiction to the 
previous acts and treaties subsequent thereon. " 
The above trcaties have been revived and confirmed by every sub. 
sequent treaty of peace between Great Britain and France. - EDIT. 
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declares the king deprived of his rights by the abuse 
he has Inade of them, and deposes him, it may justly 
do it when its grievances are well founded, and no other 
power haB a right to censure it. rrhe personal ally 
of this king ought not then to assist him against the 
nation that has l11ade use of its right in deposing 
hiIn: if he attempts it, he injures that nation. Eng- 
land declared ,var against Louis the Fourteenth, in 
the year 1688, for supporting the interest of James 
the Second, ,vllo was deposed in form by the nation. 
The same country declared war against hÎ1n- a second 
titue, at the beginning of the present century, because 
that prince acknowledged the son of the deposed 
James, under the name of James the Third. In 
Case where- doubtful cases, aìld when the body of the 
in aid may 
be given to nation has not pronounced, or HAS NOT P R 0- 
a deposed 
king. NOUNCED FREELY, a sovereign may natu- 
rally support and defend an ally; and it is then that 
the voluntary law of nations sltbsists between different 
states. The party that has driven out the king pre- 
tends to have right on its side; this unhappy king 
and his ally flatter themselves with having the sanle 
advantage; and as they have no common judge upon 
earth, they have no other method to take hut to ap- 
ply to arms to tern1inate the dispute; they therefore 
engage in a formal war. 
Ñot obliged "In short, when the foreign prince has 
to pursue . 
his l"ight be- faithfully fulfilled Ins engagements towards 
yond a cer- . 
tam point. an unfortunate monarch, when he has done 
in his defence, or to procure his restoration, all he 
was obliged to perforln in virtue of the alliance, if 
his efforts are ineffectual, the dethroned prÌ1ice can- 
not require hiIn to support an endless war in his fa- 
vor, or expect that he ,vill cternally rCInain the ene111Y 
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of the nation or of the sovereign who has depriyed 
him of the throne. He must think of peace, aban- 
don the ally, and consider him as having hinlself 
abandoned his right through necessity. Thus Louis 
the Fourteenth was obliged to abandon J allleS the 
Second, and to acknowledge King ""'illialll, though 
he had at first treated him as an usurper. 
" The same question presents itself in reaì alliances, 
and, in general, in all alliances Inade with the state, 
and not in particular with a king for the defence 
of his person. An ally ought, doubtless, to be de- 
fended against every invasion, against every foreign 
violence, and even against his rebellious sub- Case of 
· . h bZ ' h defence 
;ects: 
n t e same manner a repu 'tc OU[J t aga
nst 
d ?/Y. d d · h ....-/! subjects. 
to be fb en e agalnst t e enterp'ì"
ses OJ one 
'lcho attelnpts to destroy the public liberty. But it 
ought to be remembered that an ally of the state or 
the nation is not its judge. If the nation has de- 
posed its king in form, - if the people of a republic 
have driven out their magistrates and set thenlselves 
at liberty, or acknowledged the autl
ority of an usurp- 
er, either expressly or tacitly, - to oppose these domes-. 
tic regulations, by disputing their justice or validity, 
would be to interfere in the governnlent of the na- 
tion, and to do it an injury. (See S 54, and follow- 
ing, of this Book.) The ally remains the ally of the 
state, notwithstanding the change tlìat has happened 
in it. H01()eVer, 'when this change renders the Case where 
. ". real alliances 
alllance useless, dangerous, or dlsagreeable, 'It may be 
.. renounced. 
vlay renounce 
t
. for 'It 1nay say, upon a 
good foundation, that it 'l()ould not have entered into 
an alliance 'l()ith that nation, had it been under tlw 
present forn
 of government. 
" We may say here, what we have s-aid on a per- 
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sonal alliance: however just the cause of that king may 
be who is driven fronl the thrOllt either by his sub- 
jects or by a foreign usurper, his alries are not obliged 
Not an eter- to su p}Jort an eternal war in his favor. Af- 
nal war. I . d . ffi I ffi 
tel' lavIng fila e lue ectua e orts to restore 
him, they l1Hlst at length give peace to their people, 
and conle to an acconlmodation ,vith the usurper, and 
for that purpose treat ,vith hiIn as with a lawful sov- 
ereign. Louis the Fourteenth, exhausted by a bloody 
and unsuccessful war, offered at Gertruydellberg to 
abandon his grandson, ,vhom he had placed on the 
throne of Spain; and when affairs had changed their 
appearance, Charles of Austria, the rival of Philip, 
sa 'v himself, in his turn, abandoned by his allies. 
They grew weary of exhausting their states in order 
to give hiln the possession of a crown which they be- 
lieyed to be his due, but which, to all appearance, 
they should never be able to procure for him."- 
Book II. ch. xii. SS 196, 197. 


DANGEROUS POWER. 
All nations "IT is still easier to prove, that, should 
may join. 
this formidable power betray any unjust and 
anlbitious dispositions by doing the least injustice to 
another, every nation may avail theulselves of the 
occasion, and join their forces to those of the party 
injured, in order to reduce that ambitious power, and 
disable it from so easily oppressing its neighbors, or 
keeping them in continual a,ve and fear. For an in- 
jury gives a nation a right to provide for its future 
safety by taking away from the violator the 111eanS of 
oppression. It is lawful, and even praiseworthy, to 
assist those who are oppressed, or unjustly attacked." 
- Book III. eh. iii. S 45. 
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SYSTE:\I OF EUROPE. 


,,' EUROPE forn1s a political system, a body where 
the whole is connected by the relations and dif- 
ferent interests of nations inhabiting this part of the 
world. It is not, as anciently, a confused heap of 
detached pieces, each of which thought itself very lit- 
tle concerned in the fate of others, and seldon1 re- 
garded things which did not imluediately relate to it. 
The continual attention of sovereigns to what is on 
the carpet, the constant residence of n1inisters, and 
the peJ1Jetual negotiations, 'make Europe a kind of a 
republic, the members of 'll:ldch, though inde- Europ
 a 
. repubhc 
pendent, unite, through the tws of comnwn in- to preserve 
. . order and 
terest,for the 'ìnalntenance of order and liberty. liberty. 
Hence arose that famous scheme of the political equi- 
libriun1, or balance of power, by which is understood 
such a disposition of things as no power is able abso- 
lutely to predominate or to prescribe laws to others." 
- Book III. ch. iii. g 4:7. 
" Confederacies would be a sure way of preserving 
the equilibrhuu, and supporting the liberty of na- 
tions, did all princes thoroughly understand their 
true intel
ests, and regulate all their steps for the 
good of the state." - Ibid. g -1:9. 


COXTRIBUTIOXS IX THE EXE:\IY'S COUXTRY. 
" IKSTEAD of the pillage of the country and defence- 
less places, a custoln has been substituted more hu- 
lllane and more a(h"antageou
 to the sovereign n1aking 
war: I mean that of contrihutions. ',hocver car- 
ries on a }ust 
(Jar * has a right of making the enemy' 8 


. Contributions raised by the Duke of Brunswick in France. 
Compare these with the contributions raised by the French in the 
Netherlands. - EDIT. 
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country contribute to the support of the ar'rny, and to- 
ulards defraying all the charges of tlte war. Thus he 
obtains a part of what is due to hiln, and 
he subjects 
of the enemy, on subn1Ïtting to this in1position, are 
secured frOlH pillage, and the country is preserved. 
But a general who ,vould not sùlly his reputation is 
To be to moderåte his contributions, and propor- 
moderate. 
tion them to those on 'VhOIl1 they are Î1n- 
posed. An excess in this point is not without the 
reproach of cruelty and inhumanity: if it sho,vs less 
ferocity than rayage and destruction, it glares with 
avarice." - Book III. ch. ix. 
 165. 


ASYLUl\I. 
"IF an exile or banished n1an is driven from his 
country for any crime, it does not belong to the na- 
tion in which he has taken refuge to punish him for 
a fault comn1itted in a foreign country. For Nature 
gives to mankind and to nations the right of punish- 
ing only for their defence and safety (
 169) : whence 
it follows that he can only be punished by those he 
has offenùed. 
"But this reason sho,vs, that, if the justice of 
each nation ought ill general to be confined to the 
punislul1ent of crin1es con1n1itted in its own terri- 
tories, we ought to except froin this rule the villains 
who, by the quality and habitual frequency of their 
crin1es, violate all public security, and deelare thelll- 
selves the enelnies of the lnllnan race. Poisoller

 
assassins, and incendiaries by profession lnay be ex- 
tern1inated wherever they are seized; for they attack 
and injure all nations by tran1pling under foot the 
foundations of their con1mon safety. Thus pirates are 
brought to the gibbet by.the first into whose hands 
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they fan. If the sovereign" of the country where 
crÍ1nes of that nature ha\e been comI11itted reclaims 
the authors of theI11 in order to bring them to punish- 
lllent, they ought to be restored to hinl, as to one who 
is principally interested in punishing them in an ex- 
emplary manner: and it being proper to convict the 
guilty, and to try them according to SOllle fornl of 
law, this is a second [not sole] reason why I11alefac- 
tors are usually delivered up at the desire of the 
state where their crimes have been comn1Ïtted."- 
B k I 1 . 

 9;")
 9 33 
00 . c I. XIX. 

 _U..;J, _' . 
"Every nation has a right of refusing to admit a 
::stranger into the country, w"hen he cannot enter it 
without putting it in evident danger, or without do- 
Ing it a relllarkable prejudice." * - Ibid. S 230. 


FOREIGN ::\II
ISTERS. 
,,' THE obligation does not go so far as to suffer at 
all tÏ1nes perpetual ministers, who are desirous of re- 
siding "with a sovereign, though they have nothing to 
negotiate. It is natural, indeed, and very agreeable 
to the sentinlents which nations owe to each other, 
that these resident ministers, 'll'hen there is nothing to 
be feared fro 'In their stay, should be friendly recei ,.ed ; 
but if there be any solid reason against this, "what is 
for the good of the state ought unquestionably to be 
preferred: and the foreign so\ereign cannot take it 
an1Ïss, if his minister, who has concluded the affairs of 
his cOffin1Ïssion, and has no other affairs to negotiate
 
be dei-ired to depart. t The custom of keeping eyery- 
. The third article of the Treaty of Triple Alliance and the lat- 
ter pnrt of the fourth article of the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance 
stipulate, that no kind of refuge or protection shall be given to re- 
bellious sulüects of the contracting powers. - EDIT. 
t Dismis5iún of )L Chauvclin. - EDIT. 
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where ministers continually resident is now so strong.. 
ly established, that the refusal of a conformity to it 
would, without very good reasons, give offence. These 
reasons nlay arise from particular conjunctures; but 
there are also comnlon reasons always subsisting, and 
such as relate to the CO'ì1.stitution of a government and 
the state of a nation. The republics have often very 
good reasons of the latter kind to excuse thelllselves 
frolll continually suffering foreign ministers who cor- 
rupt the citizens in order to gain them over to their mas.. 
ters, to the great preiudice of the republic andfoment- 
ing of the parties, &c. And should they only diffuse 
among a nation, formerly plain, frugal, and virtuous, 
a taste for luxury, avidity for money, and the man- 
ners of courts, these would be more than sufficient for 
wise and provident rulers to dismiss them." - Book 
IV. eh. v. S 66. 
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